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THE publication of this Volume of Sermons, under- 
taken at the request of the Council of Founders, is 
intended to accomplish the twofold purpose—first, of 
furnishing Jewish families with the means of home 
instruction in matters that appertain to the essentials 
of the Mosaic faith; and secondly, of setting forth 
a fair exposition of the doctrines which are taught in 
our synagogue. The dearth of Jewish discourses in 
the English language, which thwarts the laudable 
intentions of those who are disposed to promote 
religious instruction in their families, cannot but 
plead in favour of the determination taken by the 
Council of Founders, how imperfect soever these 
sermons may be deemed. The ritual changes which 
have been introduced in our synagogue have, from 
various causes, led to misrepresentations concerning 
our opinions and practices; and in no simpler way 
can a denial be given to the unfounded statements 
which have been advanced, than by the publication 
of a number of discourses in which the doctrines 
uniformly urged upon the attention of the con- 
gregants are fully and plainly declared. 

It will be seen from the nature of some of the 
sermons contained in this volume, that I have 


vi 


considered it incumbent upon me to give occasional 
instruction from the pulpit to the youthful members 
of my congregation, on the prophetical portions of 
the Scriptures, concerning which a difference of 
opinion prevails between us and our non-Jewish 
brethren. But in endeavouring to discharge this 
duty of a faithful pastor of a Hebrew congregation, I 
am convinced that, wittingly, I have not uttered a 
word that could be considered disrespectful towards 
any religious body or system differing from that 
faith which we Jews have inherited from our ancestors, 
and earnestly desire to transmit to our posterity. 

May the Lord, whose mercy endureth for ever, and 
whose paternal kindness extendeth to all His children, 
of every clime and of every creed, vouchsafe speedily, 
and in our days, to pour out the spirit of love and 
forbearance upon all men, that they may be taught 
by Him, and that they may walk in the ways of His 
holy law—the ways of peace. 


Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, 
London, June 1851 (A.M. 5611). 


SERMONS. 


I. 


DISCOURSE DELIVERED AT THE CONSECRATION OF THE 
‘““WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS,” 
ON THURSDAY, JANUARY 27TH, 5602. 


Tue first solemn act, constituting us a “ congregation 
of Jacob,” has this day been performed. We have 
consecrated our Synagogue to the worship of the 
Lord God of our fathers, to be henceforward, we 
trust, a beacon of light, and a secure haven to the 
sons of Israel; and we have invoked a blessing on 
our house of prayer, and upon all those who, with 
devout and grateful hearts, approach these precincts 
to seek the divine protection. With these sacred 
sounds still in our ears, it might be well for us to retire 
to our homes, there to meditate on the goodness of 
Him, who has been with us in all our labours, suffered 
us to triumph over many difficulties, and permitted 
us to witness this day, the realization of our fondest 
hopes. 

But a most important duty yet remains to be ful- 
filled: it is to develop to you, and through you to 


the whole Jewish community, the reasons why, and 
B 
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the principles on which, this Temple of Prayer has 
been instituted. This full exposition I now gladly 
make; for whilst I feel that we are discharging our 
conscientious obligations to Him, pyb) mb ma 
“ Who trieth the t art and tbe re SSR I neverthe- 
less hold it right to place the principles by which we 
shall be guided so clearly before our brethren, that 
no doubts may linger as to the purity of the motives 
by which we are influenced, or the sacred objects we 
have in view. In solemn truth may we echo the words 
of our brethren of old, which I have selected for the 
text of this day’s discourse. 

Jaz os ty ass been y Nn n DON Ss +n DON DN 

rma ayn wean DN ‘na DYDI DNI 


“The God of gods, the Eternal! the God of gods, the Eternal! He knoweth, 
and Israel shall know; if in rebellion or if in trausgression against the Lord, 
may we not be saved this day.”— Joshua, xxii. 22. 


I proceed to consider this text under two heads: 
First, “ The God of gods, the Eternal, He knoweth.” 
Secondly, “ And Israel shall know.” 

I. That you may fully understand all its bearings, 
I shall not confine myself to the quotation of one 
verse only, nor even of half the chapter; for one 
part of a history thus extracted, too often leaves in 
obscurity the other with which it is intimately con- 
nected. I shall therefore examine into the whole of 
the twenty-second chapter of Joshua, that I may the 
better be prepared to apply the text. 

After the Israelites, under the command of Joshua, 
had completed the conquest of Canaan, and were 
allowed to take possession of their respective inherit- 
ances, the children of Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe 


1 Psalm, vii. 10. 
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of Manasseh, who had settled on the other side of 
the Jordan, built a great altar near the river. No 
sooner was this fact ascertained, than the great mass 
of the people gathered themselves together at Shiloh, 
in battle array, determined to go up to war against 
_ their brethren, for having made, as they considered, 
innovations in Israel’s faith. This rash proceeding, 
we infer from the history, was checked by men of more 
piety and wisdom ; and hence we find, that a deputa- 
tion, headed by Phineas, was sent to inquire of the 
three tribes, whether they had set up an altar, and 
whether for the purpose (as their accusers reported) 
of turning away from the worship of the true God? 
The Reubenites and their associates admitted that 
they had raised an altar, but denied the motives im- 
puted to them: they contended that their altar was 
built, not to weaken, but to strengthen their religion; 
that they were moved by a pure love for the word of 
God, and by an ardent wish to transmit their holy 
faith to their children, in perpetuity. Far from being 
affrighted at the steps they had taken for the per- 
formance of their conscientious duties, they seem to 
have gloried in their undertaking. The ambassadors, 
satisfied of the upright and pious conduct of the three 
tribes, returned to the congregation of Israel; and 
having made their report, the sacred history informs 
us, that “the thing pleased the children of Israel.” 
A portion of the honest defence of the accused, con- 
stitutes the text of this day’s discourse. The chapter 
closes with the remark, that “ The children of Reuben 
and the children of Gad called the altar TY (witness), 
for it shall be a witness amongst us that the Lord is 


God!” 
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If, brethren, there be one thing we prize above all 
others; if there be one inheritance which we are most 
anxious to transmit to our posterity; if there be one 
possession without which life is insupportable, and 
death terrible; if there be one bounty bestowed by an 
all-gracious Providence which outweighs all other 
precious gifts; it is love for the religion in which we 
have been born, and veneration for the laws in which 
we have been reared. At all times, in all nations, 
and most especially in Israel, this religious love and 
veneration have been evinced, in a greater or less 
degree, by outward observances. When the most 
High vouchsafed to make known his divine will to 
Israel, and to give them commandments, statutes, 
and enactments O73 MY) DINA ONIN Yy SWN “ which 
man might perform and live m them;””’ numerous 
outward observances were also commanded to be 
written, that man might at all times afford to his own 
people, and to the world at large, proofs of his vene- 
ration for the most high authority, by which such laws 
and institutions had been enacted. That such is the 
primary intention of all outward acts of religion, the 
writer of the Pentateuch impresses on our minds, 
when he assures us: 

RONA opnn 55 NN pyow ws DYT yd DINDI DINDIN wn oS 
parm Oye yan p33 DSH DY PINNI 


“For this shall constitute your wisdom, and your understanding in the eyes 
of the world, who, when they hear of all these statutes, shall exclaim, ‘ Surely 
this great nation is a wise and intelligent people! °” 


And truly, as long as the great and impressive 
precept is adhered to: ip yun Nb) yoy ADN xb 


2 Levit. xviii. 5. > Deuteronomy, iv. 6. 
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“Thou shalt neither add to nor diminish from it;” 4 
so long will the people of Israel continue to fulfil the 
declared purposes of Heaven, so long may they con- 
fidently hope, that in them “all the families of the 
earth will be blessed,”° and that through them “ the 
earth will be filled with the knowledge of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.” But if such be the 
high estimation in which the outward acts of religion 
have been, and still are, justly held, equally great must 
be our care not to depart from the spirit of the law; 
nor must those observances, by which we are to mani- 
fest our duty to God, supersede that duty itself. We 
must not confound the form with the substance; we 
must not regard an infinity of ceremonials as the 
final aim of religion—viewing as secondary all that is 
moral, all that is spiritual, all that embraces the 
eternal salvation of man. For whilst we owe to our 
God love, veneration, and gratitude, we must not 
think that we have acquitted ourselves towards Him, 
if, tothe few, but most salutary acts of devotion which 
He has enjoined, we superadd many unwholesome, 
because unmeaning ceremonies. 

Now since, in the progress of time, it has been the 
misfortune of our people to fall into this peculiar 
error, we, who purpose to rectify the evil, as far as it 
relates to religious worship, consider it a duty we owe 
to ourselves, and to our brethren at large, to declare, 
at the very outset of our career, that it is not a desire 
for innovation, not a want of respect for those institu- 
tions which our more immediate ancestors obeyed, 
but a paramount obligation, a deep sense of right 


4 Deuteronomy, xiii, 1. 5 Genesis, xii. 3. 6 Isaiah, xi. 9. , 
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which nothing can weaken; a conviction, resulting 
from long, cool, and serious reflection, that impels us 
to those measures which, in our inmost hearts, we 
consider the only means of arousing our brethren from 


that indifference to spiritual matters, into which they _ 


have unhappily sunk; and of preserving our sacred 
religion from the blight of infidelity, to say nothing 
of apostasy, which is making inroads amongst us. 

It may be well to offer here a word of explanation 
to those who, misguided by the insinuations of enemies 
to all improvement, will not take into account the 
value of changes by the benefits they confer, but who 
see treason in every attempt to reform the Ritual, 
and to found our religious practices on the basis of a 
sound and all-sufficient Exegesis of the Mosaic Code. 
Treason against the Tradition! is the watchword 
under whose influence the efforts of the best Israelitish 
hearts have for years been combated by men, whose 
exclusive fault has not always been that of the strictest 
adherence to existing institutions; and since we can 
scarcely hope that our efforts for the good of Israel, 
which we consider to be bound up with an improved 
mode of worship, will escape the enmity of those who 
are opposed to all change; and since there is a well- 
grounded fear that we shall be represented as enter- 
taining opinions which are far from our minds; I will, 
in concise terms, state our sentiments concerning the 
Tradition known by the name of Oral Law, and 
professedly contained in the Mishna and the Talmud. 

The enemies of the Jews have never yet, since 
accusations against our people have appeared, omitted 
to preface their charges with the assertion, that the 
Jews consider the whole of the Talmud as a work 
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of divine inspiration: an assertion which has just 
as zealously been negatived by every defender of the 
Jewish system, as a condition, without which the 
defence of Judaism were impossible. 

Now, let it not be supposed, that it is the intention 
of myself, or of any member of this congregation, 
whose humble organ I am, to impugn, in any way, the 
character of the traditional records. On the contrary, 
we recognize in them a valuable aid for the elucida- 
tion of many passages in Scripture: we feel proud of 
them as a monument of the zeal and mental activity 
of our ancestors; we hold it our duty to reverence 
the sayings of men, who, we are convinced, would 
have sacrificed their lives for the maintenance of that 
Law which God has vouchsafed to deliver unto us; 
but we must (as our conviction urges us) solemnly 
deny, that a belief in the divinity of the traditions 
contained in the Mishna, and the Jerusalem and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds, is of equal obligation to the Israelite 
with the faith in the divinity of the Law of Moses. 
We know that these books are human compositions; 
and though we are content to accept with reverence 
from our post-biblical ancestors advice and instruc- 
tion, we cannot unconditionally accept their laws. 
For Israelites, there is but One immutable Law — the 
sacred volume of the Scriptures, commanded by God 
to be written down for the unerring guidance of his 
people until the end of time, 

I have already stated, that in repelling attacks from 
without, the defenders of Judaism have invariably 
given up the point of considering the whole tenor of 
the Talmud as a work of divine character. But if 
this be a truth in controversy, how can the divine 
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authority of the Talmud be upheld for the purpose of 
justifying ritual observances, at variance with the 
commands of God, and the spirit of our-own age and 
feelings, which are clung to with a tenacity worthy 
of a better cause, merely because they can be traced 
to the Talmud? On all hands it is conceded, that an 
absolute necessity exists for the modification of our 
worship; but no sooner is any important improvement 
proposed, than we are assured of the sad fact, that 
there is not at present any authority competent to 
judge in such matters for the whole House of Israel. 
Now, admitting this as a truth (since the extinction 
of the right of ordination has rendered impossible the 
convocation of a Sanhedrin, whose authority . shall 
extend over all Jewish congregations), does it not 
follow, as a necessity, that every Hebrew congregation 
must be authorised to take such measures as shall 
bring the divine service into consonance with the will 
of the Almighty, as explained to us in the Law and 
in the Prophets? 

Whilst the whole of Israel was under the guidance of 
a legally constituted Sanhedrin, let us admit, that it 
was the duty of every Jew to pay implicit obedience 
in all practical matters to the heads of that body fer 
the time being. But that tribunal has ceased: for 
fifteen hundred years we have been without a visible 
head, and therefore there exists not a shadow of 
reason for upholding the authority of human decisions, 
pronounced by men who are not “the judges in our 
days.”" The great principles of the Mosaic Law have 
been every-where held the same; but since those days, 


T Deuteronomy, xvii. 9. 
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no absolute similitude of outward observances has 
been maintained in Israel. In spite of the horror 
with which beneficent measures of improvement. are 
repulsed, under the plea of their disturbing the unity 
of Israel, it is a fact, that the customs of one portion 
of Israelites are, to a considerable extent distinct 
from those of another portion, in the same city. Im- 
portant variations exist between the observances of 
the German and Portuguese synagogues, and greater 
differences still between those and the customs of the 
synagogue at Avignon; still, the unity of the people 
of Israel has never suffered from these discrepancies, 
although there has been no lack of malevolent designs, 
at different times and various places, to foment discord, 
and perhaps schism, between the various congregations 
of Israelites, on account of pretended deviations from 
prescribed practices. 

Polygamy is, at present, almost as heinous an 
offence in the eyes of the Jew, in this part of the 
world, as the crimes prohibited in the Decalogue; 
and yet the Israelites of Syria and Egypt set at 
nought the celebrated decision of Rabenu Gershon and 
a hundred Rabbins, without ever having been con- 
sidered schismatic by the rest of Israel.* So true is 


8 Considerable difference of opinion prevails amongst the Rabbi- 
nical writers, as to the extent of authority belonging to the ‘ Interdict’ 
of R. Gershon and the Synod at Worms, against Polygamy, &c. 
According to R. Joseph Karo, its power was to become extinct at 
the expiration of the fifth millennium of the creation—602 years 
ago. R. Moses Isserles considers the Merem binding upon all 
Israelites, wherever it became known; whereas R. Solomon Ben 
Abraham Ben Adereth, states, that in his time (about 1300 of the 
vulgar era), the decree of R. Gershon was disregarded by many, not 
only in Spain, but likewise in the South of France. (See Shulchan 
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it, that no decrees, emanating in modern times from 
any authority whatever, have any binding force upon 
Israelites generally. Hence, then, the alternative of 
either taking the work of improving the mode of 
worship into our own hands, or of acquiescing in the 
continuance of a state in which the decay of Judaism 
becomes every day more imminent. 

Not, then, to weaken, but to strengthen our faith; 
not to trespass against, but to consolidate the great 
principles of that law which our fathers tremblingly 
heard amidst the thunders of Sinai—this Synagogue 
has been established. Our unerring guide has been 
and will continue to be, the sacred volume of the 
Scriptures; by that alone have we endeavoured to 
regulate our principles. In matters relating to public 
worship, we desire to reject nothing that bears the 
stamp of antiquity, when that stamp is genuine, and 
in accordance with the revealed will of God; nor to 
condemn anything because it is new, provided the 
newness of the measure be consonant with the spirit 
of the religion given us by the Almighty through 
Moses; a religion so framed as to adapt itself to all 
our destinies, in all their various phases, whether 
politically glorious on the throne of David, or politi- 
cally prostrate in the thraldom of dispersion. 

We are, happily, emerging from the darkness into 
which persecutions of unparalleled intensity and 


Aruch, Eben Haezer, i. 10 ; F Tagaoth R. Moses Tsserles ; Responses of R. 
Solomon Ben Adereth, iii. 446). 

The broad fact to be deduced from the above argument is, that, 
whilst the majority of the Jews, all over the globe, religiously adhere 
to the practice of Monogamy, exceptions from this important rule 
do exist, without endangering the religious unity of Israel. 
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duration had banished us; our domestic, social, and 
political life, is assuming a brightness, which we feel 
assured will continue to become even more cheering. 
Shall then, my brethren, the life of the Synagogue 
alone, remain darkened by the shadows of a sad, sad 
time? Is that most cherished part of our edifice to 
continue hung with the drapery of the deepest mourn- 
ing and despair, whilst every other part on which our 
eyes dwell is decked with colours of the brightest 
hue? 

Too long has this evil endured; too long have we 
lamented the alarming progress of withering indif- 
ference, sapping the very foundations of our faith. 
We could no longer remain inactive; but resolved 
to merge every consideration of labour, time, difficul- 
ties, and even opprobrium, in the absolute necessity 
of establishing this temple of prayer, the consecration 
of which our gracious God has permitted us to witness 
to-day. Let it be our earnest endeavour to raise 
this Synagogue, our common house, high above every 
other establishment in which our efforts are visible; 
to make a way for the light of heaven to shine upon 
it, and to enkindle the flame of fervent devotion in 
every bosom that throbs within its sacred precincts. 

As Israelites, who have the glory of God at heart, 
we feel the importance of averting the evil blow, 
which ignorance and misconception cannot fail to 
strike at our hallowed institutions, especially in days, 
whose peculiar character it is, to submit every system 
to the severity of critical scrutiny. We feel that the 
time has arrived, when we must do our utmost to 
make our religion respected, not only in the sight 
of the world at large, but, which is of far greater 
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concern, in the sight of our rising community, who will 
not rest satisfied with the insignificant assurance, 
that a practice must be revered because it has sprung 
into existence in countries, and under circumstances, 
totally different from those under the influence of 
which we live. That these grave and important con- 
siderations have alone moved us in the formation of 
our new congregation; yoy NYT 7 omy by “ The 
God of gods, the Eternal! he knoweth.” 


II. And now, yv xin Lys “That Israel may 
also know,” let us briefly consider, my brethren, what 
the house of worship once was, and what it has become 
in our days. There was a time, when the house of 
God was vividly animated by the sacred fires of piety 
and devotion; thither flocked the hundreds and 
thousands of Israel, whose souls thirsted for the spring 
of life; from the joys and sorrows of the world they 
retreated; from their minds they banished every out- 
ward relation of life, to hold uninterrupted communion 
with the Fountain of all good, the Source of all benefits, 
—the Lord God of Israel. With silence, awe, a 
profound recollection of their own nothingness, and 
a deep sense of the majesty of the Most High God, 
our fathers approached the altar of prayer. All 
their thoughts, all their desires were heaven-ward; 
in praise, in thanksgiving, and in supplication, they 
poured out their souls to their Almighty Protector; 
acknowledging Him alone great, alone eternal, alone 
mighty to save. 

Prayer was, then, the wing on which the soul took 
her flight to the throne of God, the bridge which 
united earth to heaven! It was the spontaneous 
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effusion of pious hearts, overflowing with gratitude to 
the great Parent of nature, for the countless benefits 
daily and hourly dispensed to His children. In pros- 
perity, they sang the praises of the all-bounteous 
donor; in adversity, they implored fortitude and 
resignation to bear the chastening hand which His 
divine pleasure had laid upon them. Prayer was not 
then a task, but a sacred privilege: its efficacy was 
not tested by the page or the volume; but by the 
sentiments of which it was the offspring, and the 
devotion with which it was addressed to the supreme 
Being. 

Although the sacred scriptures do not order us to 
pray at stated times, and at a given length (for 
prayer cannot be commanded), yet the several speci- 
mens of prayer, which are scattered through the holy 
volume, are remarkable for their sublimity, no lessthan 
for their brevity. When the father of the prophets 
supplicates the Eternal for the perverse people who 
had set up an idol, his prayer is limited to three 
verses; when he prays for the restoration of his sister 
Miriam, one line suffices, ab N) xpnaabe “O God, 
heal her now, I beseech thee.”®? When the prophet 
Elijah is about to put toshame the worshippers of 
Baal, and to vindicate the majesty of the Eternal, the 
pith of his prayer is conveyed in three words: 
99 7 y “ Answer me, O God, answer me.”” 

That the soul-stirring ceremonies of the temple at 
Jerusalem were, of themselves, sufficient to inspire 
devotion and awe; and that, when the holy house 
was destroyed and the sacrifice had ceased, it became 


9 Exodus, xxxii.11, 12,13. 1° Numb. xii, 18. 1) 1 Kings, xvili.37, 


a 
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indispensable to institute additional prayers, must at 
once be conceded. Yet let it not be imagined, that 
the formule then composed were so lengthy, and, as 
a consequence, so incapable of preserving devotion, 
as those in general use in our times. The heads of 
Israel in those days, had far too correct an impression 
of the objects of prayer, to make it a task. In 
spite of the ravages of time, we may still boast of 
having preserved to us many of the early composi- 
tions, which breathe sentiments of the most exalted 
piety and enlarged humanity ; they are, in every way, 
adapted to the situation of man, when in communion 
with God; and yet these compositions are almost as 
brief as they are appropriate. The glorification of 
the Deity, grateful acknowledgments for his manifold 
mercies, the nothingness of man and of earthly ob- 
jects, the eternity of God and his wondrous perfections, 
and fervent supplications for the restoration of the 
Temple to Zion’s holy hill, constituted the inspiring 
liturgy of those days. Well might our fathers have 
been impressed with such a service; well might they 
have exclaimed with the Psalmist: ¢ DND qasma py aw 
“ A single day in thy courts is hod to a thou- 
sand elsewhere.” ” 

But community of prayer was neither the sole ob- 
ject, nor the ultimate aim, of the Synagogue. That 
the old denomination of -557 na “ House of Prayer” 
was soon displaced by the name ppjon m'a ‘ House 
of Assembly,” strongly indicates, that public religious 
instruction constituted a prominent feature of the 
divine service. However efticacious solemn and 
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devout prayer might be, it was not of itself deemed 
sufficient for all the purposes of religion. Something 
more was needed to arouse man to a sense of his con- 
dition on earth, to instruct him in his duties towards 
God and his feilow man, to elevate and ennoble his 
sentiments, and to excite him to piety and active be- 
nevolence. These important benefits were readily 
found in weekly and (not unfrequently) in daily 
discourses upon the doctrine and practices of the 
holy Faith. Nor was this instruction limited to 
either age or sex: the Synagogue opened wide her 
portals to old and young, men, women, and children, 
who were all affectionately invited to slake their 
thirst at the “ Fountain of living waters.” Indeed, 
there were certain periods, when it was compulsory 
upon all the women to attend the holy house, to hear 
the word of God expounded; for such was the im- 
pressive command of the great King of kings, through 
his servant Moses. 


wood) wow yd PWI WN TI AO) win) Owen oyn ns Sapa 
pasta mins at b3 ns nwyd mw onde) nse NT ’ by 


* Assemble the people, the men, the women, and the children, and thy stran- 
_ ger that is within thy gates, that they may hear, and learn, and fear the Lord 
your God, and observe to do all the words of this law.” ' 


And oh! how grateful to our brothers and sisters 
of old was the blessed privilege of entering the com- 
munity of God, to receive instruction in his divine 
ordinances! In the pages of Nehemiah we have an 
eloquent description of the longing desire of Israel’s 
sons and daughters to hear again read the book of the 
law, the book of life, after their return from the 


13 Jeremiah, xi. 13. Bmpent, XxX. 12. 
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seventy years’ captivity: “ And all the people gather- 
ed themselves together as one man, into the street 
before the water-gate; and they spake unto Ezra 
the scribe, to bring the book of the law of Moses, 
which the Lord had commanded to Israel. And 
Ezra the priest brought the law before the congrega- 
tion, both of men and women, and all who could hear 
with understanding, upon the first day of the seventh 
month, and he read therein before the street that was 
before the water-gate from the morning until mid-day, 
before the men, and the women, and those that could 
understand: and the ears of the people were attentive 
to the book of the law. And Ezra the scribe stood 
upon a pulpit of wood, which they had made for that 
purpose: and beside him stood Mattithiah and She- 
ma, and Anaiah and Urijah, and Hilkiah, and Masse- 
iah on his right hand; and on his left hand, Pedaiah, 
and Mishael and Malchiah and Hashum and Hashba- 
dana, Zechariah and Meshullam. And Ezra opened 
the book in the sight of all the people (for he was 
above all the people), and when he opened it, all the 
people stood up. And Ezra blessed the Lord, the 
great God; and all the people answered, Amen, 
Amen, with lifting up their hands: and they bowed 
their heads and worshipped the Lord, with their 
faces to the ground.” 

Here, dear brethren, we perceive the sublime effects 
of divine worship, blending prayer with religious 
instruction. That these two great essentials were 
preserved in the Synagogue for centuries after Ezra 
and Nehemiah, cannot be doubted; and that they 


15 Nehemiah, viii. 1—6. 
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were productive of similar beneficial results, may 
be inferred from the piety which stamps the charac- 
ters and writings of the men of those ages. Truly 
were their hearts rejoiced and their souls gladdened 
when they entered the house of God; here their 
hearts were purified by the sacred springs of religion; 
here they were inspired with the love of God and of 
their fellow-man ; here their darkness was enlightened, 
their weakness sustained; here their errors were dis- 
sipated, their baneful passions controlled, their good 
desires strengthened; here religion gave a balm for 
every woe, and a remedy for every disease of the 
mind and of the heart. 

Such, O dear brethren, were the sentiments which 
the Synagogue of olden days inspired; alas! for the 
change that has come over us! Where is the devotion 
that was wont to reign in the house of God? where are 
the sacred fires that animated our fathers? where is 
the pulpit that once taught the blessed truths of sal- 
vation and eternity? Does the service now impress 
us, do we leave our Synagogue better in mind or in 
spirit than we entered it; do we feel as if we had been 
in converse with the most High; do we draw from it 
those benefits which it was intended and is calculated 
to effect? 

Alas! my friends, that with a bitter heart and a 
mournful spirit, we are compelled to reply, “ No!” to 
these important questions! To pray for protection, 
sustenance, health, life, salvation, and immortality, is 
to solicit blessings of the highest magnitude: and yet 
from the many abuscs, which are permitted to distract 
the attention, and to banish devotion in most of the 
present Synagogues, can it be believed, that men are 

¢ 
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really impressed either with the nature or the import 
of the blessings which they ask of God? Who can 
reflect on the ppan m'a of olden days, and not arrive 
at the painful conviction of the degeneracy of our 
modern houses of prayer—when we find the men’s 
Synagogue but partially attended, the women's gal- 
lery almost solitary, the pulpit mute, and religious 
instruction totally exiled? 

In endeavouring to trace the causes which have 
produced this painful contrast, we shall not discover 
them in the insufficiency of our holy religion, for that 
is eternal and immutable as its Almighty Founder; 
but in the abuses engendered by ages of darkness, su- 
perstition, and intolerance. Eastern customs totally 
at variance with the habits and dispositions of an en- 
lightened people have been associated with our 
religious practices. Woman, created by God as a 
“ help meet forman,” and in every way his equal; 
woman, endowed by the same parental care, as man, 
with wondrous perceptions, that she might participate 
(as it may be inferred from holy Writ, that she was in- 
tended to participate) in the full discharge of every 
moral and religious obligation, has been degraded 
below her proper station. The power of exercising 
those exalted virtues that appertain to her sex, has 
been withheld from her; and since equality has been 
denied to her in other things, as a natural con- 
sequence, it. has not been permitted to her in the 
duties and delights of religion. It is true, that 
education has done much to remedy this injustice in 
other respects; yet does its memory live in the 
indifference manifested for the religious instruction 
cf females, 
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It cannot be doubted, that this indifference is one 
of the fruitful sources of the laxity in the Jewish 
religion, which we so much deplore. The duties to 
be performed by women lie at the very foundation of 
human life; for as upon them depends the earliest 
education of the great body of mankind, and as the 
mind is ever powerfully influenced by the lessons 
received in infancy, it is as hopeless to expect a truly 
pious community, where proper religious instruction 
is withheld from females, as to look for effect with- 
out cause. 

Another serious evil may be discovered in the 
extreme length of the prayers, and in the blending with 
them of heterogeneous opinions and metaphysical 
disquisitions, that can have no affinity with prayer. 
This renders it impossible to command the unwearied 
attention of the congregation during the entire ser- 
vice, and defeats every effort to excite devotion. 

An over-fondness for opinions of bye-gone times, 
and a veneration for every custom and observance 
that claims antiquity, have been equally detrimental 
to the interests of Judaism. To such lengths have 
these prejudices extended, that many institutions, 
which sheer necessity, and not choice, had led our 
fathers to adopt, have been rigidly adhered to in our 
times, although the causes that produced them have 
long ceased to exist. J may instance the several 
Chalduic compositions, as scattered through the 
liturgy, and which could only have been introduced 
with the laudable intention of making the prayers 
intelligible to those uninformed in the sacred Hebrew ; 
yet have these formule been clung to with great 
tenacity, at a time when, it must be acknowledged, 
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that the Chaldee has become obsolete, whilst the 
Hebrew is far better understood. Again, the obser- 
vance of double festivals—a practice which originated 
before the astronomical calculation of the calendar 
was introduced—has, nevertheless, been rigorously 
upheld in days when our calculations are most mi- 
nute, and when we are enabled to determine the 
months, even to a fraction of a minute. Thus, with 
directly contrary evidence before us, have we conti- 
nued to pronounce in our Synagogues, ‘A "Yi mbps 
waprxaps “These are the festivals of the Lord, holy 
convocations”'® both upon the days whereon God 
commanded their observance, and the days whereon 
He commanded it not. 

If, in addition to these grave abuses, we consider 
the unseasonable hour at which the morning service 
commences, the levity occasioned by the haw ‘D 
during the reading of the Law, the sale and distribu- 
tion of the myyp, and the want of pulpit instruction, 
we shall have arrived at the principal causes that 
have depressed Judaism, and that have separated so 
many in Israel from their God. __ : 

It is, my friends, to remedy these glaring evils that 
this synagogue has been formed, and the improve- 
ments we have determined to introduce therein will, 
I trust in God, prove most effectual in restoring the 
house of worship to a state so pure, that the presence 
of God may abide there. 

The time appointed for divine service is such as to 
enable the entire congregation, men, women, and 
children, to assemble prior to the commencement of 
prayer. The prayers will be read aloud by the 
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minister only; appropriate psalms and hymns will be 
chaunted by the choir, and responses made by the 
congregation. The reading of the Law will not be 
interrupted by the my, for as that institution has 
long lost its primary aim, the necessity for it no 
longer exists. Free-will offerings, unaccompanied 
by personal compliments, will be permitted in the 
synagogue on the three festivals of Passover, Pente- 
cost, and Tabernacles, as well as on such other days 
as occasions may require, after the book of the Law 
shall have been returned to the Ark.” It will be in- 
cumbent upon children of both sexes, connected 
with this synagogue, to be publicly confirmed in 
their faith at the age of thirteen years;’* the catecheti- 
cal exercises joined with this important ceremony will 
embrace the whole of the principles of the Jewish 
faith. As prayer will be offered up in Hebrew only, 
and as it is indispensable that every Israelite should 
perfectly understand the supplications he addresses 
to the Supreme Being, I confidently hope that the 
sacred language will be generally cultivated by 
both sexes of this congregation. The holy festivals 
will be celebrated on those days only, commanded by 
God through our legislator Moses. The days com- 
memorative of the great events of Jewish history will 
be duly observed. 

Thus have I, my friends, as amply as the limits of 
a discourse will permit, endeavoured to explain the 
motives that have prompted the present undertaking. 


17 It was subsequently determined that the offerings should be 
announced at the end of the service, so that the attention of the con- 
grezants might not be drawn away from their devotions. 
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I have considered the true objects of the synagogue, 
the sentiments it once inspired, and its present 
state of desolation; I have examined into the causes 
of the apathy to Judaism existing among Israelites, 
and detailed the measures by which we hope to re- 
kindle a love for our ancient faith, and to render our 
Synagogue a house of devotion and of religious 
instruction. 

That this exposition will fully exonerate us from 
the imputation of entertaining the wild speculations 
which ignorance and misconception of our principles 
have laid to our charge, I am most confident. bw) 
yo) xin “ For Israel will know” that this synagogue 
has not been established as a “rebellion or trespass 
against the Lord God,” nor to turn away from fol- 
lowing after the Lord, nor for the purpose of relieving 
ourselves from our fair contributions to our poorer 
brethren, for whose support we consider it our privi- 
lege, as it certainly is our bounden duty, to make a 
provision from the means with which the Lord our 
God has blessed us ;—but to publish His eternal name, 
and to transmit His word to those who shall come 
after us, so that the Law He hath commanded unto 
us “may not depart from us, nor from our children, 
nor from our children’s children from henceforth and 
evermore.” "° 

Every effort we have made for the regeneration of 
our synagogue, we have striven to confine strictly to 
the spirit of the immutable Law of God. By this 
guide we have proceeded, and to the sacred behests 
therein written, I solemnly trust we shall be found to 
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render obedience. For let it not be supposed, that 
this house is intended as a synagogue of ease or con- 
venience; that it has been established as a formal 
place of meeting for those who set at nought the 
declared will of God. No, my friends, such men 
need not labour for improvement; they need no 
sacrifice of time, ease, and means, to effect ameliora- 
tions in our religious worship, since any system will 
please that affords them a formal connection with a 
nominally religious community. But for those who 
cherish a sincere love for their religion, who consider 
their well-being in this life and their immortal hopes 
hereafter to be indissolubly bound up in a rigid prac- 
tical observance of the Mosaic Law, this Synagogue 
has been reared. 

. Firm in the rectitude of our endeavours, conscious 
of the goodness of the cause in which we have em- 
barked, we feel assured that the principles of reason 
and truth, on which this congregation is based, will 
make their way amongst all the thinking portion of 
our rising community; and that Judaism will again 
awake from its long, long slumbers. 

This Synagogue, though humble in its commence- 
ment, will, by the blessing of Divine Providence, 
prove a harbinger of better days to the House of 
Israel. It will arouse our people to a proper sense 
of the eternal obligation of God’s Law, and the com- 
parative nothingness of the ordinances of Man. It 
will lead them to look upon God as the only nyt Ay; 
they will be taught that to perform the will of Heaven 
(to use the words of the Prophet Isaiah) is not to 
multiply observances — 
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“Precept upon precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line: | 
here a little and there a little; ”—Isaiah, xxviii. 10. 


but to be obedient to the will of God. Even thus 
speaks our immortal legislator : 
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“To keep his commandments and statutes, as they are written in this Book 
of the Law; if thou wilt turn to the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
all thy soul. For this commandment, which I command thee this day, is not 
above thy comprehension, nor is it out of thy reach: itis not in Heaven, that 
thou shouldest say, who shall go up for us to Heaven, and fetch it for us, that 
we may hear it and perform it? neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldest 
say, who will go over the sea for us and fetch it for us, that we may hear it and 
perform it? For the word is exceedingly near to thee; it is in thy mouth, it As 
in thy heart, that thou mayest perform it.”?? 


By the spirit of devotion that will mark this house ; 
by pouring out the praises of our lips from the foun- 
tain of our hearts, we shall free ourselves from the 
prophet’s rebuke: 
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“This people draw near to me with their mouth, and with their lips they 
honour me, but their heart is removed far from me, and their fear towards me 
is taught by the precepts of men,” *! 


For, by returning to God, He will return unto us, 
and will dwell within our temple, as he has mercifully 
promised. Then will our prayers, our supplications, 
and our thanksgivings, be graciously accepted, “ as in 
olden days and in former years;” and then, in the 
words of the chapter of our text, may we truly call 
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our synagogue TY (Witness); for it shall be a witness 
amongst us that the Lord is God! 


PRAYER. 


Anp do Thou, O Almighty God, whose eye penetrates 
into the secret folds of the heart; who regardest not 
the words of the lips, but the motives that dictate 
their utterance—do thou in thy mercy, O Lord God 
of Hosts, look down from thy holy habitation, from 
Heaven, and visit this house, raised by thy servants, 
where we may praise thee with psalms and- thanks- 
giving, proclaim the Unity of thy name, invoke thy 
heavenly protection, and learn to understand, and in 
understanding to perform, the words which thou hast 
commanded through Moses thy servant. 

Bless, O Lord God, the congregation here assembled, 
great and small; imbue them all with thy Spirit, so 
that they keep stedfast to thy hallowed commands. 
Suffer not the fear of mortal man to sway them, but 
teach them to put their trust in Thee, O Lord, their 
help and their shield. Bless also the whole remnant 
of thy people Israel, and plant in all our hearts love, 
kindness, and charity. O make us all to feel that we 
are one people, sprung from one stock, embracing one 
faith, acknowledging one Law, one God, one common 
parent. 

O Lord God, God of the spirits of all flesh, before 
whom all things are revealed; thou alone knowest the 
feelings of my heart, whilst I pour out my supplica- 
tions before thee. Alas! I am unworthy of all the 
merey and truth which thou hast shewn unto thy 
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servant, I am unworthy to stand in this sacred place 
to minister before thee for this congregation. There- 
fore I beseech thee, O my God, “ who givest speech 
to man,” grant me an eloquent tongue that I may 
“teach the weary a word in season;” prepare my 
heart to thy service, so that the word I speak to this 
people may be the word of the Lord in truth and 
in integrity. Show me the way I should go and the 
way I should lead this congregation: O grant me 
influence among them, that they may incline their ear 
to me: not for the sake of covetousness, not for the 
sake of fame, not for my private honour, but for thy 
name, for thy glory, for thy honour, O my God! 
Hold up my goings in thy path, so that I look not to 
the right hand nor to the left. Whichever way I 
turn, O grant me wisdom, and let me say as David 
thy servant, “ I have set the Lord always before me, 
for whilst he ison my right hand 1 shall never be 
moved.” O may this be thy divine will, O God, my 
Rock and my Redeemer! Amen. 


Ee 
THE SABBATH AND THE SANCTUARY. 


Preached on Sabbath na ‘a May 24, 5605. 
Leviticus XVI. 2. 


IND Wop NbN Nnw ns 
“Ye shall keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my Sanctuary.” 


Tue importance of the Sabbath, its moral duties and 
ritual observances, its practical influence on the health, 
the comforts, and the social habits of mankind, as well 
as its direct tendency to promote the glory of God 
and the salvation of the human race, occupy so pro- 
minent a place in the volume of the Bible, that it is 
scarcely possible for the Jewish minister to go through 
a yearly course of pulpit instruction, without having 
frequent occasion to remind his congregants of that 
ancient and blessed institution, which is set forth in 
the fourth article of the Decalogue. 

If we except the behest that restricts the worship 
of the Hebrews to the one and only God, there is no 
precept of the divine will to which Moses so constantly 
refers, as the Sabbath. In the very opening of the 
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world’s history, he gives it a prominent place, and he 
represents the supreme Architect of the Universe to 
have blessed and sanctified it, after the completion 
of the six days, when the divine, creative, power was 
in operation. In the desert of Sin, when God rains 
down food from heaven for His people, Moses strictly 
enjoins the observance of the Sabbath, and empha- 
tically prohibits the Israelites from violating its 
sanctity. “ This day,” saith he, “is a holy Sabbath 
to the Lord; on this day you shall not seek your 
bread in the field.”' The Ten Commandments are 
delivered at Sinai, and the Sabbath (which, it should 
seem, from what takes place on the sixth day of the 
falling of the manna, had long been recognised, if not 
regularly solemnised) is now formally commanded as a 
chief article of the Sinaic covenant. Still Moses does 
not cease to return to it again and again. During 
the progress of the work for the travelling wa 
(tabernacle), the voice of the legislator is heard, 
charging every artizan engaged in the sacred labour, 
to lay aside the implements of his industry before 
the going down of the sun on the sixth day, and to 
prepare to inaugurate the blessed Sabbath. In fact, 
the various precepts and ordinances which Moses 
from time to time is charged to rehearse to the 
Hebrews, comprise scarcely a single section, in which 
he does not most earnestly and solemnly enforce the 
observance of the Sabbath. He does more: He makes 
it the uniform criterion of Israel’s fidelity or treason? 


1 Exod. xvi. 25. 

2 MYND YYY WNID Nin Nawa mandy nwy b3 “ Whoever does 
any servile work on the Sabbath, virtually denies his belief in the 
divine work of creation” (Aben Ezra on Exodus, cap. xx). 
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to Him that emancipated them from the bondage of 
the Pharaohs, and of their regard or indifference for 
all the commandments of God. He tells his disciples, 
that the due reverence of the Seventh Day may ever 
be considered by them as the precursor of their 
national prosperity and happiness; whilst the dese- 
cration of the holy Sabbath may be regarded with 
equal certainty as the fore-runner of their degradation 
and national ruin. 

The Sabbath is presented to us in two points of 
view : first, as it affects the recruiting of our strength, 
the preservation of our health, and the promotion of 
our domestic and social happiness; and, secondly, 
as a means of cultivating the faculties of the heart, 
enlarging our spiritual capacities, beautifully desig- 
nated by the Rabbins psm’ mow)’ (the superior soul), 
and of training ourselves for that state of eternal 
blessedness, in which the Lord has graciously pro- 
mised to place all his children, not the disciples of 
Moses only, but, as the prophet Isaiah tells us, 5537 12 
“the son of the stranger ’* also, who shall faithfully 
and religiously observe the Sabbath Day. Now the 
passage found at the head of this sermon presents the 
institution of the Sabbath in the latter point of view; 
and it goes a great way to instruct us, without the 
aid of any human expositor, as to what is really meant 
by the word yw to keep it (the Sabbath) holy. 

If the Sabbath day were altogether: divested of its 
spiritual character, and were regarded only in refer- 
ence to its social relations and benefits; if it involved 
no celebration of public or private worship, but were 
simply kept as a day of universal cessation from 
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‘worldly toil; it could scarcely fail, even in this re- 
stricted sense, to do homage to the Almighty Creator 
and to find favour in His sight. The Great Parent of 
the universe has so much love and compassion for 
every creature which His hand has formed, that He 
would regard with holy complacency and delight the 
return of every seventh day, when the employer 
should be free from anxiety and care, when the 
labourer and the hireling should repose after six days 
of successive toil, and when every useful and patient 
beast of burden should be at large, and suffered to 
graze, without restraint, on the pastures furnished for 
it by His merciful providence. But, without stopping 
to discuss the question—by no means an unimportant 
one—whether this universal cessation from labour 
could possibly obtain, if the moral and social obliga- 
tions of the Sabbath were not intimately and indis- 
solubly bound up with its religious observances—it is 
sufficient for us to know that God, who is alone 
acquainted with the secret springs of the human heart, 
and who is perfectly aware of the discipline we require 
in order that we may accomplish our appointed end, 
has in His wisdom ordained that the seventh day 
shall contribute as much, at least, to the refreshing 
and the improvement of the soul, as to the health 
and invigoration of the body. The Sabbath is, there- 
fore, commanded to us not only as a day of recreation, 
but also as a day of sanctity. On this day we are to 
have a respite from labour, our common lot, and to 
recruit our physical strength. On this day also we 
are to educate our spirits and to bring them into 
communion with God. We are charged to hallow the 
Seventh Day, which, by the aid of the passage of 
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_ the text, we may reasonably determine to mean this: 
to devote a portion of the Sabbath to Psalms, and 
thanksgivings; to prayer and supplication for heavenly 
support and for a continuance of divine protection; 
to cultivate on this day a knowledge of God’s re- 
vealed law; to test by that infallible standard our 
conduct during the past week; to ascertain how far 
we have approached to the fountain of light and truth, 
and where we have fallen short of the moral and 
religious duties which our gracious Creator and Ruler 
has charged us to perform. In fine, to hallow the 
Sabbath, is to strive on that day to collect our scat- 
tered thoughts, to correct the irregularities of our 
lives, and to prepare ourselves for that time which 
every hour is bringing nearer, when the Lord will call 
home our spirits and will enter with us into judgment. 
Behold,” says Aben Ezra, »wypp and son) MIA 
mn. mynd) own “the Sabbath was given that you 
might strive to understand the ways and doings of 
God and that you might meditate on his law.” Now 
the Synagogue is the only place where those prayerful 
duties can be best performed, and those holy reflections 
most effectually excited. Hence then the summons 
which Almighty God sends us to present ourselves at 
the sanctuary where His name is praised by the 
assembled congregation, where His mercy is publicly 
implored, and His Holy Word is taught; and hence 
the remarkable significance of the passage of our 
text, combining Sabbath rest with Sabbath worship, 
NTH yapa Mewn wnnaw nx “ Ye shall keep my 
Sabbaths and reverence my sanctuary.” 

But the wisdom of blending these two important 
duties, and of making the Sabbath and the Synagogue 
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go hand in hand, is capable of being more fully illus- 
trated. The Sabbath is not merely an obligation 
imposed upon us in our individual capacities, like that 
of prayer, repentance, or self-examination, which we 
can discharge in our private chambers; but it is a 
commandment which God Himself requires us all to 
observe with one accord, and in the most public man- 
ner, as an acknowledgement that He is the Creator of 
the world, and the dispenser of all benefits. ‘The 
children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, observing 
the Sabbath throughout their generations as a per- 
petual covenant. Between Me and between the 
children of Israel it is a perpetual sign, that in six 
days the Lord made the heavens and the earth, and 
that on the Seventh Day He rested and was refreshed.” ° 
If, then, we are to act up to the spirit of this divine 
charge; if we are to join in this public act of homage 
and of glorification to the Deity (intended as an 
example to the masses of mankind), we must feel 
convinced that the Synagogue is especially the place 
to which we Israelites must resort in order to perform 
the will of our Creator. 

It is at once conceded that there are varied and 
innumerable instances, in which we may promote the 
glory of the Almighty. We glorify Him whenever 
we overrule our prejudices, suppress our enmity, and 
forgive an injury inflicted upon us by our neighbour: 
we glorify Him whenever we assist to instruct the 
ignorant, to comfort the afflicted, to relieve the wretch- 
ed, and to protect the poor, the widow and the orphan; 
and we glorify Him whenever we practise an act of 
self-denial for the sake of a fellow-creature, of what 
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Creed or clime soever he be. But as these religious 
obligations for the most part are, or ought to be, ful- 
filled with as much secresy as possible, the homage 
which we here pay to our Creator is of a private nature, 
not so much intended to serve as an example to others, 
or to publish the effects which piety has wrought in 
our hearts, as to acquit ourselves of the duties of mercy 
and charity. With regard to the obligation of sancti- 
fying the Sabbath, however, the question is very 
different, since it does not confine itself to the silent 
or private operations of piety; but it obliges us, in 
the clear and precise terms of Scripture, to bear 
public testimony, by means of our sanctification of the 
Seventh Day, to the important fact, which the Sabbath 
is intended to commemorate, that God is the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe, and that He continues, 
and ever will continue, to govern it. 

Where then, I would ask, is this grand truth to be 
publicly proclaimed by us, if not in the Synagogue, 
the common house of thanksgiving and prayer, and 
the resort of all the pious sons and daughters of 
Israel? Hither, therefore, the voice of Almighty God 
calls us, as it summoned our fathers in olden times 
to the Temple at Jerusalem, on each return of the 
Sabbath Day. Here it behoves us to publish our 
conviction, that ‘ The Lord is good to all, and that 
His mercy is extended to all His works;’® here it 
becomes us “to make known to the children of men 
His mighty acts and the glorious majesty of His 
kingdom ;”’ and here we are to record our sense of 
the goodness of God who, ere He bade chaos to vanish 
and the wonders of creation to appear, had purposed 
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to crown His work with the institution of the Sabbath. 
Most felicitously has the Hebrew poet expressed it, 
monn mown. mwyp nD “although it (the Sabbath) 
was the end of the work of creation, it was the first 
in the thought.” 

It hath pleased our Father in Heaven to make 
known to us through the prophet Isaiah, that He has 
willed us to be unto Him a nation of witnesses.* Say 
then, my hearers, when can we so well act in accord- 
ance with this Divine command, and when can we 
exhibit ourselves so prominently to mankind as God’s 
witnesses, as on the Sabbath Day, when we enter our 
common temple of prayer, attended by our wives 
and children, when rich and poor stand side by side 
as the Lord’s equal witnesses, and when we all exclaim 
as with one heart and one voice “ Every bird findeth 
a shelter: the swallow hath her nest where she layeth 
her young ones to rest: such to me are thy altars, 
O Lord of Hosts, my King and my God” °? We are 
indeed God’s witnesses when we thus assemble to 
` proclaim Him, to whom we give thanks, as the friend 
and benefactor of the world, ‘from whom all cometh, 
and out of whose own hand we make Him offerings ;” 
and Him whose mercy we invoke, as the sole object 
of our worship, as the only Being that can forgive 
our transgressions, shield us from danger, fulfil our 
requests, and grant us peace of mind here, and the 
prize of salvation hereafter. 

I would not, my friends, be understood as giving 
currency to the doctrine, that in hallowing the Sabbath 
Day we do all that Judaism requires of us; and that 
in obeying one article of the Decalogue, we acquit 
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ourselves of all the obligations, moral and religious, 
enjoined in the Mosaic code. But this I will venture 
to assert, that whoever sincerely and conscientiously 
sanctifies the Lord’s Sabbath, is unquestionably in 
the right road for making perfect his heart with his 
Maker. He that observes the fourth commandment 
and carries into effect its several duties, will find in 
the Sabbath an anchor of hope; for how much soever 
he may have deviated in other respects from the letter 
and the spirit of the Book of the Covenant, the hallow- 
ing of the Sabbath in the sense in which I am now 
considering it, will hardly fail to bring his transgres- 
sion to remembrance, and to induce him to seek ear- 
nestly after God, in whose sacred institution of the 
Seventh Day the sinner will recognise divine love and 
mercy, forgiveness and grace. 

From what has been advanced, every congregant 
will have formed, it is hoped, clear ideas of the in- 
fluence exerted by the Synagogue with regard to the 
sanctification of the Seventh Day: and I will now 
attempt to illustrate in a very few words the propo- 
sition, that the Synagogue leans for support on the 
ordinance of the Sabbath. It is not the magnitude 
of the building, no, nor the elaborate art with which 
the architect’s cunning has adorned it, that confers 
true dignity on the Synagogue; but the number of 
the faithful which it attracts to its altar, and the 
reverence and devotion that each worshipper brings 
with him for the performance of its prayerful duties. 
If the divine service be shared in but by a few 
individuals, how pious and ardent soever they be, 
the Synagogue will wear an aspect of solitude and 
gloom, of despondency and languor. But far different 
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is the appearance which it will present, when a 
whole congregation of families meet together for a 
‘common object, when every heart responds to the 
Father of All, as His promises of life and hope 
and happiness eternal are read, and when every 
tongue breaks forth in a universal “‘ Amen” to the sup- 
plications offered up at the throne of God on behalf 
of mankind at large. Now it is not to be expected 
that a scene like this, at once glorious to the Almighty 
and honourable to man, should be realised on every 
day of the week. With very few exceptions, we are 
all men of active occupations in life, each having 
some worldly labour to perform, some business pur- 
suit to follow. Moreover, our wives and daughters 
have varied duties to discharge at home, which must 
not be neglected. If, then, we even contrived to 
meet at Synagogue, as many of our brethren do, for 
an hour every day before we commenced our worldly 
task, it might very reasonably be questioned whether 
we could derive. the full benefit from our public 
devotion, seeing that we should commence it without 
due preparation, and that no time would be allowed 
for reflection after the close of the service; but that 
we should have to pass at once from the exercises 
of piety to the all-engrossing occupations of a busi- 
ness-life.” 

But, happily, the sentiments which influence us on 
the holy Sabbath, the day of rest, are very different. 


pad ns now 3 ddan NAS TY OMY YA DDYN Opn 
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“ Our pious ancestors devoted an hour before Prayer to Medita- 
tion, in order that they might turn their thoughts devoutly towards 
God.” (Mishna, Berachoth Chap. v. 1.) 
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There is now a pause in our career of labour: our 
anxieties, if not altogether removed, are for a time at 
least forgotten; our minds are at ease, and our 
day, emancipated from the trammels of the board, the 
counter, and the desk, belongs more especially to God 
and to our spiritual advancement. The prayers, 
therefore, which we put up to-day, and on other 
holy sabbaths, produce in our hearts emotions of a 
loftier and more spiritual character, than those which 
we are accustomed to feel when we pray each: morn- 
ing during the week of labour. Now the reason of 
this difference, my hearers, is very obvious. Here, 
in the Synagogue, we are surrounded by many influ- 
ences which are especially favourable to the expan- 
sion of piety, and here our spirits become sensible of 
a generous warmth which we do not feel at other 
times, when we perform our devotions in our private 
chambers. To every one to whom the ties of kindred 
and the love of mankind are more than mere names, 
there must be something deeply affecting and morally 
beautiful in public worship. When we look about us 
to day we perceive a congregation composed for the 
most part, of our parents, our wives and children, 
our sisters and brothers, our friends and acquain- 
tances, of every age and every condition, bending with 
one accord at the foot of the altar, praying with 
each other and for each other, bringing their peti- 
tions to the same throne of mercy, imploring the 
same protection and heavenly guidance, and rest- 
ing their hopes on the Father and Benefactor of the 
Universe, without whose light all would be darkness, 
and without whose heavenly consolation all would be 
perplexity and despair. It is scarcely possible that 
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any piously-minded creature should be able to resist 
the all-pervading influence of suchascene. It speaks 
to our hearts with a force that cannot be communi- 
cated to any language that is addressed to our ears. 
It moves us to serious reflection, strikes the finest 
chords in our hearts, and prompts us to earnest and 
devout prayer. Moreover, it assists us to develop 
our latent spiritual faculties, and teaches us how to 
estimate the sacred privilege of communion with our 
Maker, and how to render thanks, where they are so 
especially due, for the sweet comforts and varied 
blessings of public worship. It is only when such 
sentiments are in operation, that we are enabled to 
satisfy ourselves how truly the Lord accomplishes 
His gracious promise—that they who come to seek 
Him truly at the place appointed for divine service, 
shall be filled with spiritual delight, and shall receive 
His blessing on their coming in and on their going 
out. 

Seeing then, dear brethren, the advantages of com- 
bining the two duties specified in the 26th chapter of 
Leviticus, the hallowing of the Sabbath and the reve- 
rence of the Sanctuary,—how the Sabbath leans for its 
sanctity on the Synagogue, and the Synagogue owes 
all its dignity of public worship to the institution of 
the Sabbath,—I sincerely trust that no congregant 
will leave the house of worship this day without car- 
rying away with him the scriptural lesson which I 
have endeavoured to deduce from the passage of the 
text. Ponder well on the sacred words, and then, my 
hearers, you will, in all probability, be led to mark 
your appreciation of the fourth commandment, by 
sanctifying the Seventh Day agreeably to the manner 
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indicated by the highest authority—in matters of Re- 
ligion, the only authority,—the written word of God. 
_ “Hallow my Sabbaths,” saith the Lord, through the 

prophet Isaiah, “and then (Pp 7 by DMN’) you 
will be brought to my holy mountain (DANDY) 
span 22) and you will be made joyful in my house 
of Prayer, and Cham Sy prb omman omnib) your 
ritual performances shall be accepted at mine Altar.” 
And such will be the effects produced on mankind at 
large by the universal Sabbath-sanctity and Sabbath- 
worship of the Hebrews (25 xy” nban m'a na 15 
psy) that God’s house will be acknowledged a 
house of Prayer by all peoples.” 
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“ And the king said to Zadok the priest, Carry back the Ark of God into the 
city: if I shall find favor in the sight of God, He will bring me back again, and 
will permit me to behold His ark and His habitation. But if He should say 
thus; ‘I have no such desire concerning thee:’ here I am; let Him do unto me 
what seemeth good in His sight.” 


Tue passage selected for the text of the present 
sermon offers to our view the sublime and affecting 
picture of a great man in misfortune. Let it be our 
first care to acquaint ourselves with the critical posi- 
tion in which the throne, and even the life, of David 
were placed, by a revolution as unprovoked as it was 
unexpected, when he gave expression to the pious 
sentiments just quoted; and then let us endeavour to 
derive a practically moral lesson from the conduct 
displayed by the Psalmist under one of the greatest 
trials to which humanity can be subjected! 

Some twelve years prior to the date of the chapter 
before us, David, unmindful of his own beautiful 
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maxim, TAn D Y ANY “I have placed the Lord 
continually before me,”! gave full license to a criminal 
passion, and violated one of the most sacred laws of 
God, by taking to himself the wife of another. Nor was 
this all: but as one crime often draws on a second, he 
aggravated his sin, by making Uriah, the husband on 
whom this injury had been inflicted, the bearer of the 
very letter prescribing the manner in which he was to 
be exposed to certain death. If, however, the trans- 
gressions of David were so great as to be almost with- 
out parallel in the records of crime, it must also be con- 
fessed, that no man ever experienced greater remorse, 
or manifested more genuine repentance, than the guilty 
monarch, when the hour of reflection arrived, and 
when a full sense of his wickedness fell on his stricken 
conscience. His cries in the agony of his distress, and 
the bitter lamentations of his wounded and contrite 
spirit penetrated the heavens; and in consequence 
of his full confession and sincere penance, the seer 
Nathan was charged to tell him, that the Lord had 
so far put away his iniquity, that the forfeiture of his 
life would not be demanded. But for iniquities of 
such magnitude there were penalties to be exacted, 
from which the sinner could not be relieved. The 
severe reproof, administered by Nathan, appears to 
imply this: Thou hast violated the sacred tie of 
marriage; by force and by an abuse of power, thou 
hast possessed thyself of the wife of thy neighbour; 
and, that thou mightest shield thyself from responsi- 
bility to the only mortal that could call thee to 
account, thou hast crowned thy adulterous crime by 
a most bloody deed! Although that thy confession and 
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thy penance may have saved thy life, remember well, 
phy sy m'ab aon an xb “The sword shall never 
depart out of thy house.” ?” 

Thus spake the seer in the name of Almighty God; 
and in the event recorded in the chapter of the text, 
we see the awful prediction in process of its accom- 
plishment. The first child which Bathsheba bears to 
David dies; the domestic tragedy of Amnon and 
Tamar succeeds; and then comes the greatest of all 
the monarch’s trials, the treason of Absalom. An 
extraordinary revolution, the effects of a conspiracy 
long hatched in secresy, now takes place. David, the 
greatest, the most powerful monarch that ever swayed 
the Jewish sceptre—David, the deliverer of his country 
from her relentless persecutors, the conqueror of the 
Philistines, the Amalekites, and the Ammonites— 
David, who has raised Judea from a dependant and 
tributary state, to dictate laws to all the surrounding 
nations, is deserted by his subjects, hurled from his 
throne, and obliged to go forth from Jerusalem, an 
exile and a wanderer. Strange vicissitude of human 
affairs! fearful proof of their instability! It required 
more than ordinary fortitude to support this cruel 
reverse of fortune: but worse, far worse, remained 
behind; and here the iron was made to enter deeply 
into the soul of the aged monarch. The head and 
front of this rebellion, the man for whose agerandise- 
ment it was raised, who fomented it and directed its 
course, and who sought to consolidate his usurped 
throne, by the blood of its lawful sovereign, was 
David’s own son, his much beloved, his very idol, 
Absalom. How wondrous, how awful is the retribu- 
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tive justice of God! Let us throw a veil over David's 
crimes, as well we may, when we contemplate him in 
his heart-rending troubles, pursued by his unnatural 


son, whom, intent on parricide as he is, the aged ae 
king cannot cease to love with all the fondness of ` 
a doating father. Yes, we will suffer the curtain to ` 


fall upon David’s sins, committed in the lustiness of -` 


power, in the meridian sun-shine of prosperity, whilst ° < 


we can regard him from the point of view afforded to 
us by the chapter of our text—great (aye, sublime) : 


in misfortune, and pious and submissive under trials,» > 


than which no mortal ever had greater to support. 


In the confusion produced by the insurrection, the >> | 


king escaped from Jerusalem with life, and with what 


he valued even more than life, the ark of God. Toa. Ba 


man like David, possessing deep religious fervour, 
whose piety was a kind of passion, as was indeed every » 
sentiment that alternately filled the breast of this most 
excitable being, the ark of God was the only thing 
that could administer consolation to him in his exile. 
The sanctuary was his delight, wherein to pass a 
single day was, in his estimation, preferable to spend- 
ing a thousand elsewhere! Here he could perform 
his devotions amidst the choir of anointed priests; and, 
animated by the visible effulgence of the Shechinah 
or Divine presence—here, if anywhere, could his 
troubled spirit find repose: here it was possible that 
he might tear himself from the recollections of his 
departed greatness and sovereign power; and here 
alone could he hope to escape from the perpetually 
gnawing grief occasioned by the unnatural conduct of 
his child. 

Zadok, the high-priest, and his assistant Levites, 
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were, in all probability, influenced by these considera- 
tions, when they carried away the ark of God from 


-Jerusalem, and brought it to the dethroned monarch, 


eceoce 


--. that it might accompany him in his wanderings and 


+*+. cheer him in his afflictions. 


eeecce 


And, now, let us direct our attention to the instruc- 


i. tive picture of our text—a great man, sublime in 
: ¿i misfortune: and let us honour David as a moral 
` “hero, as we can hardly fail to do, when we hear him 
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: commanding Zadok, the high priest, JAX AX AWA 
en #212 Sa D'ON" “Carry back the ark of God to Jeru- 


Oe salem.” Observe and admire, my hearers, the true 
"piety, the generous self-denial of the Psalmist, and 
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admit the force of what a heathen sage once observed 
(even though the sentiment be tainted by his poly- 


+", theistic notions) that “no sight is more pleasing to 
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the gods, than that of a great man struggling with 
misfortunes.” David sends back the ark of God: he 
voluntarily resigns the privilege of learning the Divine 
oracles by means of the Urim and Thummim; he 
foregoes all the satisfaction, the delight, the conso- 
lation, which he himself tells us, the sanctuary was 
alone capable of affording him; because he knows 
that public worship at Jerusalem must cease if the 
ark of God be absent from the city. Let us here 
learn that a great man in misfortune does not suffer 
his mind to become dark, nor his heart to grow callous 
or selfish; but that in the lowest depths of grief, as 
well as in the loftiness of prosperity, he is ready to 
sacrifice every personal consideration, every thought 
merely relating to self, for the glory of God, and for 
the good of mankind! Nor let us mistake the grandeur 


SPEARS by_ David in his misfortunes for the frenzy 
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or the recklessness of despair. Though bowed down 
by afflictions, and determined to send back the true 
sanctuary, in which he could alone expect to drown 
his grief, he was not without hope, nor indeed is any 
one bereft of it, who confides in the goodness and the 
providential mercy of God. “The Almighty is able,” 
saith he, “to bring me back, and to show me again 
His ark and His habitation.” He saw no human 
means by which he could retrieve his desperate affairs. 
His whole army, if it deserved that name, consisted of 
some score or two of attached friends and adherents; 
whilst the forces of Absalom comprised nearly all the 
veterans whom David had led to victory in a hundred 
battles. From strategy, or the artifices of policy, his 
prospects were even more gloomy, since Ahithophel, 
the shrewdest of statesmen, the most accomplished of 
politicians, upon whose counsels next to the Divine 
oracles David was wont to place the greatest reliance, 
had gone over to Absalom, as his minister and chief 
adviser. Even at this stage of the world, David was 
so sensible of the superiority of mind over brute force, 
that he feared Ahithophel in the council-chamber, 
more than he dreaded Absalom and his army in the 
field. But aware of the power of God to turn any 
way He pleases the several faculties and talents which 
He bestows upon man, and also to thwart the develop- 
ment and the particular tendency of those endow- 
ments, when they are bent upon evil and opposed to 
his Almighty purposes, he humbly prostrates himself 
to the earth and puts up the petition, nyy MN NJ bsp 
Lomrnx “that the Lord might be pleased to frustrate 
the counsels of Ahithophel.” 
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But though David had trust in God, in whose 
power he relied to restore him to Jerusalem and to 
the throne, if it should appear good in His sight; still 
he was no less disposed to bend with pious submission 
to the Divine Will, even if his fortunes should not be 
retrieved. If, saith the king, in the second verse 
of the text, it should not please the Lord to bring 
me back, (1399) “here am I” ready to submit to His 
all-wise dispensations (Yyya 99 WD Mwy) “ Let 
Him do unto me whatever seemeth good in His eyes.” 

There are no words, my hearers, throughout the 
whole range of Scripture, which are more worthy of 
close and attentive consideration, than those to which 
the poet-king here gives utterance in his severe afflic- 
tions: they not only convey to us the character of the 
speaker, and move us to deep sorrow, that a man so 
truly pious at heart should ever have fallen before the 
tyranny of his-passions; but they are in the widest 
sense instructive. Can we carefully read those senti- 
ments and yet fail to perceive the striking contrast 
which they offer to owr thoughts and actions, when- 
ever it pleases God to order us to bow our shoulders 
to burdens which are light indeed, when brought into 
comparison with those that were weighing so heavily 
upon the Psalmist? We all have a keen sense of our 
own sorrows; but if we were to sum up the reverses of 
fortune that we have had to support from the day of 
our birth until now, truth would oblige us to admit 
that, how varied or galling soever they may have been, 
they have not equalled, in any wise they have not 
exceeded, the trial of being hurled from a throne 
to become an exile and a mendicant. And if to our 
reverses of fortune we were to superadd all our other 
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afflictions, whether arising from sickness, from helpless- 
ness, or what is the most trying, the bereavement of our 
beloved ones—all these combined could not be weighed 
against that perpetual torment in an aged father’s 
breast—the thought that the child of his own body 
has become his enemy and persecutor, and is seeking 
to stop the breath of him who gave him life. No, 
my hearers, whatever be our calamities or our griefs, 
they fall short of those of the Psalmist. 

We have seen how David bears himself towards his 
Maker under these trials: let us now inquire how some 
of us behave to God and man under visitations of a far 
lighter character. Instead of manifesting submission, 
obedience, and religious trust, there be many of us 
who shroud ourselves in gloom, put on the garb of 
misanthropy, withdraw ourselves from society, and 
abandon many an institution in which we were wont 
to take a lively interest, and whose objects are to give 
instruction to the ignorant, and relief to the widow, 
the orphan and the poor. There be many of us who 
instead of seeking God in our misfortunes with more 
earnestness than we did before, remove ourselves 
farther and farther from the consolations of religion; 
nay, forsake the very house of prayer in which the 
name of God is published, and where praises are 
offered for the support which He graciously extends 
to His creatures; as if we had really determined in 
our hearts to contend against our Maker, and to with- 
hold our homage on account of the reverses or of the 
misfortunes which He has permitted to overtake us. 
Brethren, be assured that we never commit greater 
folly and sin, than when we seek to fly from God and 
from man because the gifts of fortune pass away from 
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us, as though we had no more allegiance to pay to 
heaven, no more good to perform on earth! 

Now, when we inquire into the cause of this igno- 
rance and sin, we cannot be long in making the dis- 
covery that they originate in a passion which inflames 
and devours so many of us, but from which the hero of 
our text was totally free. Theyarise from our miserable, 
our despicable pride, which in prosperity we display to 
man, and in adversity we impiously manifest to God. 
O brethren, let us beware, that we show no stub- 
bornness, no pride before God; for most awful are the 
threatenings contained in the Scriptures against such 
impiety. When Moses, in the 26th chapter of Leviticus, 
predicts the evils which will fall upon the Hebrews 
for their idolatry, he adds, in the name of God, that 
if, when misfortunes shall have come upon them, they 
harden their hearts in pride, and withdraw themselves 
from the exercises of piety, and refuse to receive a 
father’s correction, DNNN Sy yaw DINN mp’ Mab 
“then the Lord will add to their afflictions, and will 
chastise them seven-fold for their sins.”* We cannot, 
with impunity, defy the Lord’s power: nor can we 
measure our weakness against His strength: but one 
thing we can do, we can submit: and in this sub- 
mission we can prove to our Maker our fortitude, 
our nobility of mind, and our firm religious trust; 
virtues which we should never have an opportunity 
of developing in all their fulness, if it were not for 
the afflictions and trials which God in His Wisdom 
has made incidental to human life. Let the conduct 
of David, in the time of his troubles, impress us with 
the lesson that, far from removing ourselves from the 
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performance of our duties to God and man, in the 
season of our reverses and misfortunes, we ought to 
seek every occasion to humble our proud spirits before 
our Creator, and to pray to Him to relieve us from 
our troubles, or, as David says, “If that seem not 
right in his eyes,” to give us fortitude to bear them. 
Let us remember that it is adversity which brings 
out the man, that gauges his moral worth, and shows 
how much there is in him of the spirit of that Great 
Being, in whose likeness he is stamped. This truth is 
frequently referred to in the book of Job; where we 
find Eliphaz addressing the sufferer in these words: 
“Happy is the man whom God correcteth, therefore 
despise not thou the chastisement of the Almighty; 
for He maketh sore and bindeth up; He can deliver 
thee in six troubles, ay, from the seventh can He save 
thee.” Be it far then from us to contend with our 
Maker, and to show a proud and unbending spirit 
whenever He proves our faith by trials and reverses; 
but let us strive to emulate the conduct of the hero 
of our text, who is not only great, but truly sublime, 
in his misfortunes. If the worldly wealth, for which 
we have toiled so many years, and for the acquisition 
of which we have sacrificed so much of our conve- 
nience and of our enjoyment, be taken from us; though 
we may, as mortals, deplore our change of condition, 
yet we need not plunge ourselves into despair; but 
we may betake ourselves to Him, who is the Giver 
and Disposer of all, exclaiming in the spirit of David: 
“if it be Thy divine will, O Lord, Thou canst re- 
store it to me.” And if that supremely wise and 
gracious ruler of mankind who alone knows what 


< Job vel 719. 
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is best. for His children, should see fit to disappoint 
the hopes which are raised in our breasts; still, con- 
fident that whatever the Lord decrees is just and 
good, we can echo the words of the second verse 
of our text, Pyyan wwe > ney sn “Here 
am I; let Him do unto me whatsoever seemeth good 
in His sight.” 

We may adopt the same pious conduct in sickness, 
in bereavement, and under every affliction which the 
Lord may be pleased to lay upon us. It is a lesson 
essentially practical, taught not only in the words, 
but at the same time illustrated in the conduct, of a 
great man in afiliction; a lesson which every one of 
us, at some time or other, will have to practise, if we 
wish to preserve our faith and our virtue, in seasons 
of visitation. 

And let it not be forgotten, that whilst we are 
urged to heed the moral of our text by the voice of 
religion and by a sense of duty, its adoption tends at 
the same time most materially to advance our in- 
terests and to retrieve our position. One of the 
greatest dangers to be apprehended from our reverses 
and misfortunes, is that we may be completely over- 
whelmed. Whatever, therefore, can sustain us in 
these trying vicissitudes, whatever can preserve the 
calmness of our mind, and give energy and activity 
to our several faculties, we ought to cling to as an 
anchor of safety. Now the conduct pointed out in 
our text is the only means of keeping us afloat in the 
storm of troubles; and of permitting us to weather 
the tempest. It will save us, my friends, if we 
practise it, even as it saved David in the afflictions 
referred to in the chapter of our text. He tells us so; 
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and, in the 55th Psalm, which, according to the 
profound Kimchi, David composed on the occasion 
of Absalom’s treason, the great man in misfortune 
gives us this most important and cheering counsel, 
p> NJM) qar» by soem “Cast thy destiny 
upon the Lord and He will support thee.” 


6 Psalm ly. 23. 
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1 Kies, XVIII. 21. 
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“Then Elijah drew near unto the people and said, How long will ye be limp- 
ing about between two branches? if Aponat be the divinity, follow him; or if 
Baal be the divinity, go after him: but the people gave no reply.” 


Tue prophet Elijah is addressing, in the words just 
quoted, the same people and the same court who have 
hitherto scorned his exhortations, and left unheeded 
the decrees of retributive justice with which he, in 
the name of God, has threatened the state for its 
eross idolatry. He has now, however, a more serious 
and attentive audience than he was wont to find 
amongst the degenerate house of Ahab; for the 
Lord has ceased to forbear, and has commanded a 
distressing famine upon the land, on account of the 
impiety of its inhabitants. Throughout the entire 
history to which the chapter relates, Elijah has well 
approved himself the servant of the Lord, denoun- 
cing Ahab and his court for their abandonment of 
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the service of God, and for the formal establishment 
of the Sidonian worship, and foretelling the imminent 
penalty of a long and destructive drought. A univer- 
sal distress ensues, but Elijah is especially protected. 
God appoints him a refuge near the brook that runs 
into the Jordan, and when the waters of the brook are 
dried up, the Hebrew prophet finds subsistence within 
the dominions of his Sidonian enemies. The drought 
continues, and hope dies in the land. The fruitful 
plains and the luxuriant valleys of Ephraim and 
Zebulum lie parched with heat, the fountains, the 
wells and the rivers are all dry, and there is not 
provender enough for the king’s horses and mules. 
At this crisis, when death following close on the 
heels of famine is sweeping away thousands from 
the earth, and when the kingdom of Samaria is 
threatened with depopulation, Elijah comes forth 
from his retreat, braves the fury of Ahab and his 
court, and makes a last, and happily a successful 
effort to remove the curse of idolatry from the land, 
and to bring back the erring sons of Israel to the 
true and only God. “ How long,” says he, “ will you 
be limping about between two boughs,” as if unde- 
cided upon which to settle? The people whom he ha- 
rangues have no sentiment of love towards God; but 
the distressing drought with which the land is visited 
has at least taught them to stand in awe of a Being 
who has the power to inflict such severe punishment, 
They cannot, therefore, from very fear renounce his 
service altogether, neither can they bring themselves 
to put away the abominations of the Sidonian wor- 
ship, since that would be breaking with the court, 
and forfeiting its patronage and its influence. Their 
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wishes lead them one way, their fears another; and 
thus are they, to use the figure of the text “limping 
between two opinions;” and watching a favorable 
opportunity when they may act, without incurring on 
the one hand the displeasure of God, and on the 
other hand, without compromising themselves with 
the king and sacrificing their worldly interests. We 
have then before us, a scene of no uncommon occur- 
rence in daily life; nor are fewer men disposed to 
enact it in our own age than there were in the times 
to which the chapter of our text refers. Unhappily 
there are still to be found too many in Israel of abject 
and slavish spirit, who are content to chain them- 
selves to the car of the rich, to undergo frequent 
struggles with their consciences, and to fight many a 
battle with their own sense of right, rather than take 
a decided course, or even openly avow an opinion 
that should fail to find favour with their rich friends 
and acquaintances, the deities of the earth to whom 
they offer their homage. 

Now Elijah feels such contempt for this species of 
double-dealing, that he does not hesitate to pronounce 
it unworthy of idolators. Be one thing or the other, 
says the prophet; be worshippers of the true God, or 
the slaves of Baal; but do not be so mean in spirit as 
to suppose that you can serve both, and that you can 
be loyal and treacherous at the same time. Let us 
place the words of the prophet before us, and let us 
endeavour to study them until we convince ourselves 
of their especial application to matters of religion, 
and until we perceive the folly and danger of alterna- 
ting between right and wrong, where the salvation of 
our souls is concerned. At the period of the world 
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fixed in the first chapter of the “ Parashah ” read to 
day, the whole human family, Abraham and his family 
excepted, was “limping between two branches” upon 
nearly every question relating to spiritual truth.’ 

In all their inquiries they groped in darkness; and 
there being no point upon which their minds could 
settle with satisfaction or safety, they were constant- 
ly alternating between good and evil! But for more 
than thirty centuries past, the Lord has rendered 
himself visible, as it were, to the human eye, and 
accessible to the human mind, by means of the clear 
rules which he has laid down for our conduct through 
life, in the books of Moses, so that in no single in- 
stance, least of all in matters of religion, need we now 
oscillate between right and wrong: for through His 
written word we may all acquaint ourselves of what 
the Lord our God requires us to perform whilst we 
are permitted to be His stewards upon the earth. 

The contemporaries of Elijah could not, therefore, 
plead ignorance concerning the way that they should 
go, nor the things which they should do; much less 
can any of us of the present time advance such 
a plea, when the revealed word of God is accessible to 
every individual who has outlived the period of child- 
hood. It has often been said that we are disposed 
to look with horror on many sins committed in for- 
mer ages, whilst we are comparatively indifferent to 
those which prevail in our own times. Of the truth 
of this we must all be convinced, when we hear men 
not of the lowest station in life, and not, it should be 


L nba synod nyt ya paw ots 55 “ Every man in whom there is no 
fixed resolution (say our sages) falls at length into perturbation.” 
(Chelek 92. 1). 
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supposed, utterly reckless of character, openly avow 
that they feel such or such a line of conduct to be 
religious and right; but that unfortunately they are 
not free agents: that if they should be so rash as to 
act conformably to the convictions of conscience, they 
might displease some powerful friend, or give offence 
to some wealthy acquaintance, and perchance lose 
many worldly advantages which spring out of those 
connexions. It argues not well for morality, cer- 
tainly not for a manly independence of mind, that 
such confessions should be unblushingly made; and, 
perhaps, the very men who so speak and act, might 
be discerned amongst the crowd, as those who are 
most vociferous in their demands for freedom of 
thought and liberty of conscience. Why, what 
claim to liberty have such willing bondmen, who take 
still a delight in clinking the chains of Egypt? 
What claims to freedom have they whose abject ser- 
vitude does almost disgrace the mortal tenement in 
which their mean spirits are housed? Slaves of 
slaves!-—for very conscience’ sake they will not 
incur the penalty of an angry look from men, dust 
and ashes, like themselves; yet will they sacrifice 
their self-esteem, the true dignity of their nature, 
and yet will they brave the displeasure of their 
Creator, before whose all-seeing eye each of all their 
secret thoughts is revealed. 

Be it known to every one of us, who would profit 
from the words of the text, that when the Lord 
endued us with a seeing eye, a hearing ear, and an 
understanding heart, it was for the glorious purpose, 
that the operation of those faculties might produce in 
us firmness of mind to do what conscience dictates to 
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be done, and to keep ourselves at the post of duty, 
_ stedfast, serene, intrepid and erect in the strong con- 

flict of temptation, and under every trial and disap- 
pointment through life. This firmness of ‘mind, is a 
gift not to be lightly esteemed; it constitutes our 
great distinguishing moral sense, and it urges us to 
do what we believe to be right without the remotest 
reference to the favor or disfavor of man yay Nb bS 
oo b myy mp “If God be with me,” exclaims the 
Psalmist, “ why shall I fear; what can man do unto 
me?”? Firmness of mind is intended to be our source 
of consolation when we act up to our own sense of 
right, so that to what clime or region soever we may 
be driven, we may ever feel that the eye of God is 
upon us, marking our course, and approving our 
actions, the true and sincere results of our conscien- 
tious convictions. 

It was this inward satisfaction of having in all 
things acted agreeably to religious principle, that 
influenced the muse of the Psalmist Asaph whilst 
penning the beautiful passage, sb oy) Daw 59 
yona Sasan “ Whom, O God, have I in heaven but 
thee, and whom besides thee do I desire on the earth ?”? 
“ Thy favor is life, thy presence is heaven, the smiles 
of thy benignity are my chief joy, and the delight of 
my soul: under thine approving eye I must always 
be happy; but if thou turn away from me in displea- 
sure, darkness will cover me, and I shall perish in the 
labyrinth of perplexity and sin”*. 

But the peace of mind and the elevation of senti- 
ment felt by Asaph cannot be experienced by any of 
-us who are constantly limping between two branches, 
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alternating between principle and expediency, be- 
tween right and wrong, failing the moral courage—the 
true genius of J udaism,— whose motto is py TNA DAN 
ow “ Thou shalt be perfect with the Lord thy 
God”.—to act as conscience prompts. Nor should we 
deserve to experience this inward delight, since we 
could not advance our claim to any higher motive 
than that which moved the degenerate Israelites in 
the days of him, whose words we have borrowed for 
our text: we should not be in any way morally supe- 
rior to the gross-minded Hebrews of an anterior age, 
who, whilst professing themselves servants of God and 
children of the Sinaic covenant, fell down and wor- 
shipped the creatures of their cupidity, shaped out of 
ingots of gold, exclaiming WX “Nw THON by 
DD PND ayn “ These be thy gods, O Israel, who 
brought thee forth from the land of Egypt "° 

There is one point, however, in which the servile- 
minded Hebrews in the time of Eiijjah were superior 
to us; and itis this—they implied by their silence 
their consciousness of having done wrong, and they 
did not seek to excuse conduct incapable of being 
justified; 527 InN DYM yyy NS) “The people did not 
answer him by a single word.” But there are among 
us, those who have reasons to advance why they dentine 
to the left when their convictions urge themto the right. 
It is said, that it is unwise to differ from the majority 
of mankind, and to run counter to the opinion of the 
mass, and therefore individual opinions, even in 
matters which constitute a moral distinction between 
right and wrong, ought to be suppressed, whenever 


5 Deut. xviii. 8. 6 Exodus xxxii. 4. 
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their promulgation would create differences. I at 
once concede that a man may often feel strongly upon 
certain questions, and yet do well to defer for a time 
giving publicity to his thoughts: but it should be 
remembered that * AX apom mwy “The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” The sup- 
pression, therefore, of our honest opinions can never 
be justified, if they immediately relate to the moral 
and social good of mankind, and least of all, when 
they bear upon the important concerns of genuine 
religion. 

We should act with great imprudence, if we were 
unreasonably to thrust upon the world notions almost 
certain to encounter considerable prejudice and oppo- 
sition, and yet having after all but a remote influence 
on the true interests of society. But whenever the 
genuine principles of religion are concerned, involving 
the acknowledgment and the true worship of God, 
and the permanent felicity of man, nothing ought to 
restrain us from adopting and defending them, unless 
we would render ourselves guilty of mean dissimulation, 
and of sacrificing what is due to God, at the altar of 
human pride and of popular prejudice. 

But the principal plea put forth for limping 
between the worship of God and the worship of man 
is, that the friendship of the rich must be preserved, 
even at this sacrifice, not so much on our own 
account as on that of our children, who will require 
the patronage of the wealthy to assist them in making 
their way in the world. It cannot be questioned 
that a plea like this has great force with vulgar minds; 


T Psalms, cxi. 10. 
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yet it requires but few words to demonstrate that 
there is no attempt at self-justification which is more 
lax in its morality. 

We have but very imperfect notions of parental 
responsibility if we imagine that the primary duty 
we owe to our children, and which must absorb all 
other duties is, to provide at every cost for their mate- 
rial comforts. He is no true friend to his children 
who does not recognise in them powers to be called forth, 
affections to be cultivated, and principles to be firmly 
established, of far more value than any earthly trea- 
sure that he could bequeath to them: % 955 5355 DA 
“ Vanish all worldly considerations before God,” 
saith Zechariah.* The first care of a good Father is, 
that his child be a rational and conscientious being; 
and his chief aim as a parent ought to be to render 
him a good, rather than a rich man. 

To make every provision for children’s success in 
life, consistent with rectitude and principle, is the 
bounden duty of parents; but it forms no part of paren- 
tal obligation,—nay it would be committing a sin 
against our offspring, to train a child to share his 
homage between God and man, and to act the part of 
a mean, servile, sycophant to all who might possess 
a little more wealth and influence than himself. It 
is rather our duty as parents to teach our offspring 
to become noble-minded men, to value their character 
and their independence of mind, and to vindicate 
the honour of their nature. Let us teach them that 
the most fragrant spices are not more grateful to the 
organs of smelling, than is the sweet odour of a manly 


” 


8 Zechariah, xi. l7, 
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and a conscientious course to the intellectual sense. 
Let us teach them that steadiness of principle is the 
foundation of internal peace and comfort, and that 
without this, life itself were hardly worth possessing. 
So far, then, from attempting to justify ourselves for 
alternating between God and man, between right and 
wrong, on account of the interests of our children, 
the very fact of our having families, to whom we are 
required to offer a worthy example, should be our 
strongest inducement to persevere in the path of 
conscientious rectitude, so that we may bequeath to 
them a legacy more precious than gold, that of aname 
never sullied by double-dealing, of a reputation for 
genuine religion, never compromised by the worship 
of man instead of the worship of God. 

It should seem, therefore, that the people did wisely, 
and, let us hope, gave promise of amendment, in re- 
fraining from offering any moral justification for a 
want of principle and of firmness of mind, which in 
fact cannot be defended. 

No apology which we may put forth can at all 
avail us, since the whole of our plea amounts to 
this: we prefer servile imitation to the exercise of 
our reason, we prefer to look through the eyes of 
others instead of using our own—we prefer our 
worldly interests to the promptings of conscience. 
Conduct like this, when considered merely in relation 
to the ordinary business transactions of life, is truly 
despicable; but in matters bearing upon religion it 
becomes a sin of considerable magnitude, a sin nothing 
short of gross idolatry, because it leads us to make 
man our deity, instead of the Supreme Creator, the 
one and only object of worship. 
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I feel that the text on which I have been comment- 
ing, my hearers, is capable of far more development 
than I have had time to give it. It will not, however, 
have been offered to your notice in vain, if I shall 
have succeeded in impressing you with the force of 
two conclusions, at which the prophet Jeremiah 
arrives, in reference to the subject discussed to day. 
‘The first is 


syns mmaa wy» yoy wor wa Dw) DINI MOI Ww IT MN 
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“ Accursed is the man that places his trust in man, that leans for support on 
an arm of flesh, and withdraws his heart from the Lord. For he shall be like 
one that is solitary in the desert, and he shall not witness the approach of 
happiness; but he shall dwell in the parched places of a solitude, in a salt and 
deserted land.”—Jeremiah, xvii. 5, 6. 


The second conclusion is 


byi ow Sy Sin pya mm nnvan » mm a may awe ayn 
nay nwa pys indy ment on NI vd maw dy pen mde» Say 
MB NWYD wer NDI NT xd 
“ Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, for the Lord will be his refuge. 
And he shall be like a tree planted near the water side, and which spreadeth out 
its roots upon the stream; it shall not be affected by the approach of heat, but its 
leaf shall be ever verdant. It shall have no fear in the year of drought, and it 
shall never cease to produce fruit.”—Jeremiah, xvii. 7, 8. 
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A JEALOUS GOD VISITING THE SINS OF THE 
FATHERS UPON THE CHILDREN. 


Preached on Sabbath, nn ‘3 February 6, 5607. 


Exopus, XX. 5. 
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“ Thou shalt not prostrate thyself before them, nor shalt thou serve them, for 
I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generations of them that hate me, and 
shewing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep my command- 
ments, 


Tue Decalogue was vouchsafed to us by the Almighty 
as the basis of our religious and social system; and 
its development is to be found in the several ordi- 
nances, precepts, and judgments which Moses was 
divinely charged to deliver to the Israelites, soon 
after the revelation of the Ten Commandments. This 
fact fully accounts for the remarkable terseness of 
language, in which the articles of the Decalogue, and 
especially the latter ones, are clothed. They are to 
be regarded as general principles, always having 
reference to certain laws that are closely to follow, 
as indispensably necessary to form the hearts and 
regulate the actions of mankind. Although the 
article of which a portion is taken for onr text, is 
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expressed more fully than any of the other command- 
ments (the fourth excepted); still it does not so 
much aim at informing us what genuine worship is, 
as what it is not. And this indeed was the kind of 
instruction more immediately required by the Israel- 
ites, who had passed some centuries in a land, where 
every species of mental idolatry as well as the wor- 
ship of sensible objects prevailed. 

Having had occasion very recently to consider the 
second commandment in relation to the duties of public 
and private worship, I purpose to employ the passage of 
the text to day for two other objects; first to endea- | 
vour to explain in what sense the words Np by sN 
jealous God” are to be received, and secondly and 
principally, to combat the erroneous impression that 
“visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children” is opposed to the Divine attribute of justice 
and mercy. 

First.—The grand truth of Revelation ‘Fm ‘55x 
“that God exists, and that He is One and One only,” 
having been declared, it is immediately followed by 
the article setting forth, that God, who is the sole 
Arbiter of our destinies, the Giver of all that we 
possess, the only Being who can receive our prayers 
and grant our petitions, has an exclusive right to our 
faith and our worship. Now to impress this sacred 
truth on the minds of such a people as the Israelites 
at the time when they were assembled at Sinai, the 
Omniscient Lord, in mercy to his children, conde- 
scended to employ an expression, as the Jewish com- 
mentators happily term it, DIN °33 nwo “suited to 
the capacity of the meanest mortal.” THON 9 95988 
NID by “I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God.” 
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By my will every thing was formed, and by my 
desire all continues to exist. I am the essential 
Source of life and light, of wisdom and goodness, of 
mercy and truth; and so immeasurable is the distance 
between Me, the Supreme King of kings, and any 
object, however great, which my hands have formed, 
that I am jealous of my majesty and of the glory of my 
name, and will not, therefore, permit the creature to 
share any portion of the worship which is due to Me the 
Creator alone. Mendelssohn observes, SHN) Nb 43) 
TDI NIYAN ANP pwd joan owna’ that the 
term Jealousy is Waders found, save in relation to 
idol worship; against which heinous sin God warned 
the Israelites in language adapted to their capacities, 
and best calculated to impress their hearts. Strange 
as it may seem tous to find the term “jealous” applied 
to Him that can have no rival, this phraseology seems 
nevertheless to have struck with singular force the 
minds of the earlier families of mankind. In the 
thirty-first chapter of the book of Job, we see the 
practical influence of the second commandment, 
and of its peculiar wording. 


pa a5 sy peni oad anoa nan bh apy my bm 3 N AA DN 
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“Tf I had beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon when it walked forth 
in its brightness, and if my heart had been secretly enticed, or my lips had 
kissed my hand, this surely were an iniquity to be punished by the judge, for I 
should have denied the God who is above all these things. 


_ Thus much in reference to the term “a jealous 
God :” and now let us consider the concluding passage, 


1 Commentary on Exodus, xx, 5. 
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“ visiting the sins of parents on their children.” In 
the context these words evidently refer to national 
Judgments, with which the Israelites were threatened 
if they should suffer themselves to be betrayed into 
the abominable superstitions of the nations by which 
they would be surrounded. The Almighty expressly 
declared that whenever Idol-worship prevailed in 
Israel, He would withdraw His divine protection from 
the nation; and this saving strength withheld, they 
would be given over into the hands of their enemies. 
The whole volume of Jewish history, and most especi- 
ally the book of Judges, affords abundant evidence of 
the accomplishment of this prediction. National judg- 
ments from generation to generation were the only 
monitors which the Hebrews heeded; and it was not 
until the whole of Judea was conquered and her 
principal families were carried captives into Babylonia, 
that idolatry ceased to be practised in Israel. 

But I pass from this particular instance where 
the sins of parents were visited upon their descend- 
ants, in order to consider the question in a fuller and 
more general manner. We all know with what 
tenacity the sceptic clings to the passage of our text, 
believing as he does, from the erroneous interpreta- 
tion which he assigns to it, that it farnishes him with 
weapons for combating the veracity of the Bible, and 
for arraigning the justice of God. “ How,” says the 
denier of revelation, “how am I to reconcile with 
divine goodness the doctrine that God will hold me 
responsible for the sins of my father, or my grandfather, 
which I could neither prevent nor control.” But, 
my hearers, our text inculcates no such doctrine: 
it simply declares a fact—-of which we all have 
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experience —that upon this earth the connexion of one 
generation is so intimate with that which preceded 
or which will succeed it—above all, the ties are so 
strong between parent and child, and the views, the 
opinions, and the actions of the former, have so 
marked an influence on the latter, that evil committed 
in one generation, is, from the inherent nature of 
things, entailed upon its immediate descendants. 

We read in Deuteronomy xxiv. 16. paN nD 
inar won wes max Sy anbar xd ona oa Sy 
‘Parents shall not perish on account of their children, 
nor children on account of their parents; but every 
man shall perish for his own sin.” But if, brethren, 
you would obtain the fullest information with re- 
gard to this doctrine, more ample than any I could 
hope to afford you, though I were to devote to the 
subject a score of lectures, you should attentively study 
the eighteenth chapter of the book of Ezekiel. Here 
you will learn that Judaism holds the soul of man 
accountable to God for the deeds performed by him- 
self alone upon the earth; DOAN DYN VITI WN 
byse ma; “each man, according to his deeds, will I 
judge you, O house of Israel;”” and that, although 
ina natural point of view society suffers from the 
evil conduct of individual members, still Judaism 
is a stranger to the notion of a transfer of guilt, 
in a spiritual sense, from one generation to another. 
ng non Nan nonn wpm “The soul that sinneth 
shall perish; the Son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the Father, and the Father shall not bear the iniquity 
of the Son,” yoy yun nyw mean yoy pean npa 
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man “the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him.” | 

The reward and punishment which form the burden’ 
of Ezekiel’s message are altogether of a spiritual 
nature, and have relation to the soul of man, after 
the fulfilment of the functions which belong to 
his earthly career. “ Behold,” says God, “ mine are 
all the souls; the soul of the father as well as the 
soul of the son; the soul of the sinner shall perish.” * 
The very pith of these words consists in their appli- 
cation to the human soul; since, with respect to 
the body, there is no such difference between the 
godly and the ungodly. On the contrary, they are. 
both alike subject to dissolution and physical death, 
as experience was all sufficient to teach; and the 
Scriptures very often make this natural fact the 
basis of a moral lesson. 

It is quite clear from this eighteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel, that the Israelites to whom the prophet 
brought the divine message fully believed in the im- 
perishable nature of the soul, and were convinced that 
the boundaries of earthly life did not close the jurisdic- 
tion of Almighty God over man. They did not 
entertain the false idea that all actions are accounted 
for on this side of the grave; but some of the people 
imbibed the error which was then gaining ground,’ 
owing to a misconception of the words of our text 
and of parallel passages, that the sins of the fathers 
entailed on the subsequent generations a burden 
of unmerited: moral guilt. It is to remove this 
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important error that God sends Ezekiel on a mis- 
sion to Israel; and most effectually does the prophet 
accomplish the divine message by his emphatic 
address in the chapter just referred to. 

We can have no more trustworthy exposition of 
our text, than that given by God’s inspired prophet. 
From him we learn, that, agreeably to the doctrines 
of Judaism, every man works out his own salvation, 
that every one is in direct relation with his Maker, and 
consequently, that every individual follower of the 
laws of Moses may safely rely on his own endeavours to 
deserve the forgiveness and the grace of God, aware 
as he must be, that the nature of the Supreme Being 
offers no irresistible barrier to the access of His truly 
penitent children. 

Yet we must be careful not to confound this plain 
doctrine of the non-transfer of moral guilt with the 
warning of our text in as far as it relates to the 
natural events of this life. We do not, we cannot, 
for a moment deny, that the conduct of one genera- 
tion exerts a powerful influence upon the destinies of 
the succeeding race. It were impossible that it should 
be otherwise. A little reflection must fully convince 
us of the remarkable effects wrought upon all bodies 
of men by the deeds of those who haye preceded them, 
or with whom they are immediately connected in the 
social bond. History most plainly tells us that a 
land stained with violence and fraud does not escape 
its condign punishment, although ages of splendour 
may intervene between the period of glory and the 
day of terrible retribution. The Eternal proclaimed 
amidst the majestic wonders of Sinai, that, from 
natural causes in the world “ the misdeeds of fathers 
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are visited upon children to the third and fourth 
generations of them that hate Him;” and it requires 
but little research amongst the treasures of experience 
to satisfy us of the constant working out of this 
truth in the history of the human race. 

Compare, if you will, brethren the blessings of liberty 
and peace enjoyed by the inhabitants of this our native 
land, rendered great by the virtuous exertions of 
preceding generations of Britons— compare these 
blessings, with the turmoil, the strife, and the 
wretchedness in which the inhabitants of the Penin- 
sula are found, beneath an ever smiling sky, a witness 
for many years to scenes of torture, persecution, and 
ineffable horror, and then say, whether a particle of 
doubt can linger in your minds as to the solemn 
truth, that ‘‘ the sins of the fathers are” in a natural 
point of view “ visited upon their descendants.” But 
we may bring this principle much nearer to our hearts 
by regarding its effects in individual cases. If our 
fathers have neglected our moral and mental culture, 
it is most sure that we in the present, and, to a cer- 
extent, our children in the next generation, will bear 
the sins of our ancestors. If our fathers by profli- 
gacy have consumed their estates, or by dissipation 
have rendered themselves subject to diseases which are 
often entailed, our parents’ sins must unquestionably 
be visited upon us and our children. If you or I, 
brethren, were so unfortunate as to inherit a name 
associated with dishonor or guilt, it would be scarcely 
possible for us, though we should by no means be 
morally accountable, to escape altogether from the 
natural consequences of such guilt or dishonor. 

But before the sceptic presumes to arraign God’s 
justice, and to scoff at the eternal laws of heaven, he 
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might do well to put a case to himself. Let him 
suppose that a serious wrong or some gross outrage 
has been committed against him, or one whom he is 
bound to protect, that he has brought to judgment the 
perpetrator of the crime, and that on conviction of 
the offender, punishment ensues. Now of whatever 
nature the punishment may be, whether a pecuniary 
fine, a public degradation, or the deprivation of 
liberty for a long term, in any of these instances the 
act of the sinner must be visited on his children. 
But if the unhappy family, deprived of the protection 
and support of their parent, were to lay all their suffer- 
ings at the door of him who prosecuted the criminal, 
and were to accuse him of being the cause of their 
father’s iniquity falling upon them, he would repel 
the charge with indignation. He would say, and 
with great propriety, “It was not I that brought 
misfortune on these children: it was the natural conse- 
quence of the evil-doing of their own parent, with 
whose destiny they are inseparably allied.” But he 
might add, “ If I were to hold them morally accountable 
for their father’s sin, then indeed should I be exposed 
to the charge of injustice and uncharitableness.” 

Let the case then which I have supposed, serve to 
illustrate the words of the text. When God punishes 
a guilty parent, the effects of the divine visitation 
are, from the very nature of things, felt by the chil- 
dren and the children’s children; but does God hold 
those innocent beings morally responsible? Assuredly 
not, saith the divine prophet, mnn yoy py Np 
ap yoy ywan nyen “The righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him.” 
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The natural law of visiting the misdeeds of parents 
on their children carries with it a most instructive 
moral lesson. The great and good Lord, by whom 
the heart of man is moulded, has beneficently inscribed 
on—His eternal Sinaic tables, this homely,- but 
most powerful appeal to the human breast, on behalf 
of the Law, which is life and happiness to Israel. 
Accordingly, saith He, as one generation is virtuous 
and godly, so are its descendants blessed and rewarded 
upon the earth. But let us not, I repeat, confound 
this divine enunciation in the Decalogue that God 
doth visit (pa) the sins of parents on the third and 
fourth generations, and that he doth show mercy 
(“Dm mwy) to the thousandth generation,” with the 
revelation of the truth in Ezekiel, that salvation before 
God is in strict accordance with every man’s individual 
merit. Let us, as reason and scripture require, keep 
these two truths, equally great and equally clear, sepa- 
rately in view, and then we shall derive from the second 
commandment the following comforting reflections. 

By the conduct we pursue, and the actions we per- 
form, in our own circumscribed day, we create 
influences which extend themselves through the vast 
region of the future. The weal and the woe of our 
descendants are, to a great extent, in our power; and 
as no emotion agitates our hearts so powerfully as 
that of affection for our offspring, we recoil at the 
thought of committing any act, which may prove pre- 
judicial to the peace and welfare of our children and 
our children’s children, whose happiness on earth we 
utterly wreck by our transgression against the com- 
mandments of the holy law, and whose inheritance 
we waste, although it is our duty to bequeath it to 
them in a healthful and flourishing condition. 
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On the other hand, however in this life we may be 
made to suffer from the misdeeds of others, because 
of that natural law which renders inseparable the 
links of the great family and social chain; yet, the 
gracious Ruler and Judge of the world, from whom 
we are certain to obtain a full measure of mercy and 
justice, when after death we appear before His throne, 
has informed us through His prophetic messengers, 
that no deed, no thought, which is not properly our 
own, shall intercept from us the sunshine of His pa- 
ternal grace. Yea, He hath assured us, that at this 
time we shall not be responsible for our parents, nor 
for our children, nor for any acts of a former generation, 
in which we had no share: in fact, that nothing shall 
be recorded against us, upon which we have not stamped 
the seal of our own free will; and that the degree of 
punishment or reward which supreme justice and bene- 
volence will deem fit to lay upon our souls, will be 
much or little according to our own deserts. 

Brethren, whilst the lesson of to-day illustrates one 
of the articles of our creed, m byas son wnb bpi 
nyw“ ys yu “ He rewardeth the righteous accord- 
ing to his pious works; He punisheth the wicked 
according to his evil-doings;” let it impress all of us, 
who by our position, talent, or influence, may be 
regarded as examples to others, with this convic- 
tion, that our actions whether good or evil, will tell 
with force on many a future generation. Let the 
moral be well heeded by parents and guardians, and 
by public and private teachers. We of the present 
generation must sow in righteousness, if we wish the 
generation that will succeed us to reap in mercy. 


VI. 


RELIGION THE FOUNDATION OF MARRIAGE. 


(Preached on Sabbath nw “n na November 22, 5606.) 
Genesis XXIV. 1—5. 
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“And Abraham was old, and far advanced in years, and the Lord had 
blessed Abraham in all things. And Abraham said unto the aged servant 
of his house, who had dominion over all that be possessed, I intreat thee to 
place thy hand under my thigh. And I will make thee swear by the Lord God 
of the heavens and the God of the earth, that thou wilt not take a wife unto my 
son from the daughters of the Canaanites amongst whom I dwell. But that 


thou wilt go to my land and to my birth-place, and wilt there take a wife for 
my son Isaac.” 


In the chapter immediately preceding that from 
which the text is selected, we have a simple but 
deeply affecting narrative of the calamity that has 
befallen the aged patriarch, and converted into a 
comparative solitude his once smiling and cheerful 
home. Sarah is dead; the companion of his wander- 
ings, the sharer of all his dangers and trials, the wife 
of his youth, the well-beloved of his soul, the faithful 
partner, to whom his conduct through life was marked 
by the tenderest regard and the sincerest affection. 
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This was a severe loss to Abraham; but firm in 
religious trust, he resigned himself to the decree of 
Divine Providence in this instance, as he did on an 
occasion of even greater trial, when he bent his course 
to the mount Moriah, to offer up at the shrine of 
Faith “his son, his only son, whom he so loved, even 
Isaac.”' He could not, however, chase from his heart 
the image of one so dear to him, nor cease to cherish 
a fond remembrance of his true and devoted wife, the 
mother of his darling son; and so at the opening of 
the mm7 of to-day, we discover the bereaved old man 
bending fondly over the corpse of Sarah, and seeking 
vent for the grief of his overburthened heart, in the 
tears which he sheds for his beloved dead. But sor- 
row, as well as joy, has its season: and if Abraham 
had just cause to bewail the loss of a wife, in whose 
companionship his youth, his prime, and his old age 
had been passed, he was not unmindful, on the other 
hand, of the earthly blessings which God still per- 
mitted him to enjoy in his son Isaac. Well had he 
performed a father’s part to this child of promise; 
and he now felt that, before the Lord should call him 
to yield up his spirit, he had yet another duty to per- 
form to his son. 

Though we may highly estimate the several advan- 
tages which we enjoy; still there are some blessings 
whose value we cannot fully appreciate until they 
pass away from our possession. Most probably this 
was the case with Abraham, who now, bereft of his 
partner, felt how all his former happiness was iden+ 
tified with domestic associations, and how much he 
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stood indebted for the many delightful years he had 
spent, to the choice which he had made in his youth 
of a wife who shared his own sentiments on the im- 
portant concerns of religion, and whose character was, 
in every other respect, congenial to his benevolent 
disposition and to his enlarged views. ‘This accounts, 
then, for the anxiety which Abraham manifests 
immediately after the death of Sarah, that his son 
should enter the married state, and that he should 
unite himself to one whose early education and pious 
training might harmonise with the lessons which 
Isaac had received, and the example that he had 
witnessed, in the tent of his Parents. The daughters 
of the most considerable families of Canaan would, 
beyond question, have gladly accepted the hand of 
Isaac, heir to the wealthiest and most powerful Sheik 
of the age. But the wise and thoughtful Abraham 
sought for his son.a wife, who possessed qualifications 
with which neither outward attractions nor the advan- 
tages of fortune could for a moment be compared. 
Beauty lasts but for a season, and riches cannot of 
themselves render their owner happy; when per- 
sonal charms once lose their novelty, and when 
avarice has indulged to satiety, calm reflection will 
come, and the marriage alliance which is cemented 
by such external aids only will soon be weakened. 
Abraham, therefore, regarded outward charms and 
great wealth as of minor consideration in the choice 
of a wife. What he chiefly desired was, that his son 
should unite himself to one of intelligent mind and 
of purity and benevolence of heart, to one who would 
employ her suasive powers for the noblest and 
worthiest ends, and whose piety would not only en- 
dear her to her husband, but would also exert a happy 
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influence over the children, with which the Lord had 
graciously promised to bless the marriage of Isaac. 
“ Do not take a wife unto my son from the daughters 
of the Canaanites, in whose land I am dwelling,” said 
Abraham to his faithful steward; “ suffer him not to 
contract a marriage with those idolatrous women, 
whose hearts are not warmed with the sentiments of 
genuine religion; and who, therefore, fail to bring 
with them the essential blessing that should crown: 
the married state. But go to my own country and 
to my own kindred; go to the house where the one 
and only God is acknowledged and worshipped in 
spirit, and take to my son a wife who fears the Lord 
and walks in his ways; for in such a one only can 
my son Isaac find a partner worthy of his confidence 
and love.” 

It shouid seem, from the chapter before us, my 
hearers, that even in the infancy of the world, mar- 
riage was regarded as one of the holiest and most 
important of engagements. In fact, the intimate 
relation in which man and wife are placed, and the 
serious and responsible duties which this connection 
involves, may be truly regarded as the substance of 
the very first moral lesson which God was pleased to 
teach to man. The tie that unites you in marriage, 
said the Almighty to the first human pair, is even 
closer than that which knits the parent to the child! 
“ therefore man leaveth his father and his mother and 
cleaveth to his wife and they become “mN ws one 
flesh.”? In rights, in privileges, in affection, in 
confidence, and even in their mutual anxieties and 
cares, they are one and inseparable; each being equally 
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interested in everything that affects the honor, the 
happiness and the well-being of the other. How well 
and how faithfully Abraham acted up to the spirit of 
the divine admonition, addressed to the first human 
pair, when they were joined in marriage, may readily 
be determined from the history of the patriarch, whose 
conduct to Sarah, during the long period they were 
spared to each other, is strongly marked by tenderness 
and devotion, by forbearance and self-denial. 

With God’s command to Adam and Eve before us, 
added. to the advice and the conduct of Abraham, we 
are really at a loss to understand how any one who 
acknowledges the inspiration and the authority of the 
Bible can seriously talk of marriage as a mere civil 
contract, and as having no relation whatever to the 
high concerns of religion. So far from this being the 
case, the least reflection ought to satisfy our minds, 
that marriage is the source of nearly all the religious 
obligations which we are required to discharge in 
domestic and social life. Nor does scriptural in- 
struction on this important matter close with the 
divine command to our first parents, and with the 
example bequeathed to us by the founder of the 
Hebrew race. The Mosaic code contains many pre- 
cepts and ordinances bearing upon marriage; and the 
religious duty of taking wives from among their own 
people and their own faith is most authoritatively en- 
forced on the Jewish nation. Moreover, the inspired 
legislator avails himself of every fitting occasion to 
indicate to his disciples how much the preservation of 
Judaism will depend on the strict observance of the 
injunction to Israelites to marry within the pale of 
their creed, and how fatal will prove the evils which 
must necessarily arise in families, if the Hebrews 
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contract marriages with those who are indifferent or 
opposed to the teaching and the practice of the 
truths, an adherence to which every child of Abraham 
is bound to consider as his first and most solemn 
duty. 

It is highly probable that Abraham’s wish to see 
his son united to a woman who fully participated in 
his religious sentiments, was materially increased by 
his knowledge of the splendid destiny that awaited 
his race; but, independently of this consideration, we 
may safely conclude that what the patriarch had 
nearest at heart was, the true and lasting happiness 
of his child. Let then the precept and the example 
of one of the most pious and enlightened men that 
ever lived serve to teach us a useful lesson, learned 
by many, alas! when it is too late; that if we desire to 
derive peace, happiness and solid contentment from the 
marriage state, it is indispensable that we establish 
its ground-work on religious principle. This should 
be the primal consideration; for, since marriage in- 
troduces two beings inte a state which involves a life 
either of happiness or misery, nothing can be of 
greater moment to the husband and the wife, than 
that they should originate and continue the solemn 
contract which makes them “one flesh,” in humble 
reliance on the love and protection of the Almighty, 
who can alone command peace and affection to dwell 
with them, and banish from their hearth every cause 
that might produce difference and recrimination, dis- 
cord and strife. 

Let it not be supposed my hearers, that because 
the lesson of our text relates to the conduct of 
a man in the choice of a wife, it does not equally 
apply to a woman in her choice of a husband. The 
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risk which the woman runs on quitting her father’s 
roof, and in giving her hand to one who after 
all is a comparative stranger, is considerably greater 
than that which is incurred by the man. Should 
the husband fail to find in his wife that piety, virtue, 
tenderness and amiability, which® he confidently 
believed her to possess, his disappointment will be 
bitter, and the home which he had painted to himself 
as an earthly paradise will be gloomy and wretched. 
But being enabled to mix much in society, where he 
can, for a time at least, endeavour to drown his sor- 
row in the many distractions afforded him, his con- 
dition will be far more tolerable than that of the wife 
who has been deceived in her husband, and who, 
where sbe expected a manifestation of the holy sen- 
timents which flow from a pious heart, and the ex- 
pression of the tender regard always displayed by a 
man of an affectionate and refined nature, discovers 
qualities of a totally opposite character. There is 
perhaps no condition in life, which can surpass in 
wretchedness the lot of such a wife: she cannot com- 
municate her sufferings to any human being, but must 
bear them in silence; for she will meet with little 
sympathy from mankind. The tie which she willed 
should unite her to her husband is indissoluble; it is 
so binding, that she is not permitted to disclose the 
wrongs which she suffers, seeing it would be held as 
an outrage upon herself to speak reproachfully of one 
who is a part of her, husband and wife being “ one 
flesh.” It should then seem, that it especially con- 
cerns a woman to satisfy herself that she is linking 
her destiny to that of aman who fears God and obeys 
His word, since religion is the only foundation of those 
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virtues; which she must seek and find in her husband, 
if she is to become truly happy in the married state. 

In the charge which Abraham delivers to Eleazar 
he shows his appreciation of the influence which the 
wife must necessarily exert over the husband, and 
above all over the children, whose future conduct 
must depend upon the mother’s instruction during 
those years when indelible impressions are made. It 
is worthy of note that Isaac fully approved the con- 
duct of his father; and in after years we see him 
following it to the very letter, in the advice which he 
gives to Jacob, when he quits the paternal roof. 

The Bible invariably represents those marriages as 
happy which are formed between two persons sincerely 
devoted to the same creed, whilst at the same time it 
warns us, by the history of a Samson and a Solomon, 
of the deplorable evils that arise from unions in which 
the parties are not linked together by one common 
bond of faith. Solomon’s early years afford us many 
evidences of his deep and fervid piety; but his mar- 
riage with the daughter of Pharaoh was a fatal error. 
It did not immediately turn away his heart from 
following after the Lord; but it prepared the way for 
his subsequent apostasy, by leading him to adopt the 
practices of the heathens. “ And Solomon loved the 
Lord, walking in the statutes of David his father: only 
he sacrificed and burnt incense in high places.” As 
he advanced in life, he multiplied to himself strange 
wives; and so entirely was he swayed by their perni- 
cious influence, as to take part in the abominable 
worship of the Sidonians, and in the obscene idolatry 
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ofthe Ammonites. We have here, then, the most 
conclusive evidence of the propriety of Abraham’s 
conduct regarding the marriage of his son. Here we 
may learn, what indeed every day’s experience con- 
firms, that it rests almost entirely with the female 
sex, to give a moral and religious tone to the circles 
in which they move; and if woman, conscious as she 
must be of her influence as a wife and a mother, will 
exert it for the interest of religion, piety will ever be 
held in esteem by her family. But if she abuse her 
power, and show herself indifferent to the faith in 
which she was joined in marriage to her husband, 
and if she treat lightly its principles, then will 
Judaism become a mockery to every member of her 
household; and her children, far from proving a bless- 
ing and a comfort to their parents, will rather reflect 
a disgrace on them, by the consequences that must 
ensue from their conduct, which religion does not 
direct and control. 

The Almighty, ever active for our present and 
future happiness, has been graciously pleased so to 
order events, that the sentiment of piety should, in 
the majority of cases, act more powerfully in the 
heart of the female than of the other sex.‘ Scoffers 
will no doubt tell us that this arises from the weak- 
ness of woman, and from her incapacity to think as 
profoundly and correctly as man on the subject of 
religion. But as we cannot subscribe to the theory 
that woman is in any way inferior to man in point 
of intellect, we are rather disposed to attribute the 
piety which acts so powerfully on the heart of the 
female to the especial goodness of the Lord; and to 


t nya nid DW “ Women are actively influenced by reli- 
gion.” Shemoth Rabba, ch. 28. 
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regard it as the chief instrament which His providence 
employs to promote the happiness and the salvation 
of the human family. We must all be aware that 
the religious duties to be performed by woman lie at 
the very foundation of life; and that the piety of the 
future race is made to depend upon the earliest 
instruction which the child receives on the lap of its 
mother. The occupations of man call him constantly 
abroad, where he has to exert his industry and his 
talents for the support of his household, so that, the 
Sabbath day excepted, he has little or no time to 
devote to the culture of the hearts of his offspring; 
and if his condition in life even permitted him to 
spend more hours at home, still his intercourse with 
his children in their early years, could not be so fre- 
quent as that of the mother, nor could his influence 
be so direct and immediate as her’s. But the duties 
of the mother are, with few exceptions, exclusively 
confined to the house; and as she has opportunities, 
at every hour of the day, of accurately learning the 
habits and dispositions of her infants, even whilst 
they are at play; and as she can always embrace the 
seasonable moment for expressing approval or 
administering reproof; the first years of her children 
may be truly said to be altogether under her direction. 
It would, therefore, be as unreasonable to expect that 
religion should abide in a family, and work its blessed 
influence in the hearts of children, independently of 
the pious teaching and the example of the mother, as 
it would be to look for an effect without a cause. 
Seeing, then, how indispensable it is that religion 
should be made the foundation of marriage, and 
seeing also the power which a wife is calculated to 
exert over the family, for good or evil, according as 
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she is affected or not by the sentiments of piety; it is 
earnestly to be hoped, that the lesson which has been 
learned from the portion of the Pentateuch read to-day, 
may make a lasting impression upon the minds of 
young persons of both sexes, who may be disposed. to 
enter into the married state. 

Let the text also serve as an instruction to parents 
who may have daughters to educate, that the qualities 
to be most prized in a wife, —the qualities which leave 
personal charms and fortune in the rear—are an en- 
lightened mind and a pious heart; and to this end 
let the labours of parents be directed. Let the father 
and the head of the family recommend this subject — 
earnestly to the notice of his domestic circle. Let 
him constantly place before his daughters the beauti- 
ful picture which the Scripture has drawn’ of the 
Jewish wife and mother who, though she is occupied 
in ‘ gathering wool and flax;” though her night is 
often spent in preparing ‘‘food for her household,” 
and though “she does not eat the bread of idleness ;” 
still finds time and opportunity to act as the religious 
teacher of her children. ‘“ She openeth her mouth in 
wisdom, and the law of piety is on her tongue.” Nor 
is she without her reward; for her husband and 
children, alike blessed by the influence of her piety, 
unite in singing her praise. mbya MN» ma Wp 
nbb “ Her children rise up and call her blessed, 
and her husband commends her;” and they exclaim 
with no less truth than feeling “vain is grace, and 
vain is beauty: the woman that feareth the Lord is 
especially to be commended.” 


5 Proverbs, xxxi. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF NUMBERING OUR DAYS. 
Preached on Sabbath, January 27, 5609 (1849). 


PSALM xe, 12. 
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“ So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our hearts 
to Wisdom.” 


Tue Psalm from which our religious lesson for the 
present Sabbath is taken is one of great sublimity, 
and, perhaps, among the most instructive in the whole 
of the collection of oan. It is assigned, in the head- 
ing to ombdsn ws mip “ Moses the Man of God;’! 
and in the Chaldee paraphrase, we find it described 
as the prayer which Moses, the prophet of the Lord, 
offered up, when the Israelites sinned against the 


1 The tradition claims for Moses the authorship of the consecu- 
tive Psalms from 90 to 100, inclusive. (See Midrash Thillim on 
the 90th Psalm, and Rashi, introduction to his commentary on the 
same Psalm.) It is interesting to notice, that modern criticism of the 
boldest school has arrived at a result, which, at least, includes the 
statement of the Midrash, ‘The Psalms,” says De Wette, “ from 
the 82nd to the 100th, seem all to belong to one author; or, at 
least, to be the production of one Epoch; the resemblance between 
them, especially in their style of poetry, being very great (Comment 
on Psalm 100). It will be remarked, that the next Psalm, i. e, 
the 101st, again bears the superscription “ A Psalm unto David.” 
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Lord in the desert, and provoked the decree, that the 
whole of the adult generation should die out in the 
wilderness, and not enjoy the blessings of the land 
of promise. Some commentators observe, in a fair 
spirit of criticism, that the heading “ Moses the Man 
of God,” does not of itself prove that the Psalm is 
from the pen of the renowned legislator and the 
father of the prophets; since mw (Moses) was, in all 
probability, a very common name amongst the 
Hebrews; and the words ombses wis (the Man of 
God) might have been applied, with the strictest 
propriety, to any one who was eminent for piety. 
On the other hand, however, the Psalm has much ` 
internal evidence of its having been composed about 
the period at which it is fixed by tradition; and no 
form of expression could be more appropriately em- 
ployed to record the deep sorrow of Moses on contem- 
plating a whole generation destined to sink prematurely 
to the grave, under the just displeasure of the 
Almighty, than that which is found in the seventh 
eighth and ninth verses. 


rap mand naby - toad nY any bn TAANI) Nb 
EAT weds ym ays wp aba 95 


“For we are consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled, 
Thou hast set our iniquities before thee; our secret sins before the light of thy 
countenance. For all our days are passed away in thy wrath; we spend our 
years as a tale that is told.” 


But whoever be the writer of the Psalm, certain it 
is, that it bears the most genuine and unmistakeable 
evidences of the sublime ethical philosophy of the 
early Hebrews. It teaches us some grave, but highly 
useful and instructive truths, which have not been 
impaired by time; on the contrary, the successive ages 
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of experience ought to strengthen the conviction of 
these teachings being entitled to the serious attention 
of every thinking man. The Psalm advises us of the 
comparative nothingness of earthly life, beautifully 
represented by the flower of the field which yx? pa 

bm) “in the morning flourisheth and groweth up,” 
and wy bby 1595 “in the evening is cut down and 
withereth.” It tells us, that the measure of our term 
here, when taken at the highest, is but ‘three score 
years and ten,” and that if a constitution of more than 
ordinary strength be enabled to support the weight 
of a few years more, these supplementary years, if I 
might so speak, are almost invariably attended by 
such physical suffering and mental prostration, that 
they cause more of sorrow than they give of delight. 
“ I am four score years old” says Barzillai to David; 
“can I discern between good and evil? can thy 
servant taste what I eat or what I drink? can I hear 
any more the voice of singing-men and singing- 
women ?”? 

This humiliating, but faithful portrait of humanity 
placed on the canvas, the author of the ninetieth Psalm, 
with exquisite skill and profound religious sentiment, 
‘brings forth in striking contrast that great and all vivi- 
fying power, the Creator and Ruler of the world, who 
was bam yas bonm > om mwa “before the moun- 
tains were brought forth and before the chaotic mass was 
marshalled into symmetrical form,” and who “9 phi 
py “from age to age” will be. The writer also impresses 
us, in the fewest possible words, with a sense of our 
finite condition, and of the infinite nature of God, 


2 2 Samuel xix. 36. 
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when he tells us that a “thousand years”—a period 
which embraces the career of ten of the longest-lived 
men, are, in the sight of Him who is not bounded by 
time or space byrne Drs “but as yesterday.” The 
thousand years pass away like “a watchword in 
the night.” 

It is not, however, my chief object to dwell on the 
poetical beauties of the Psalm, but rather to endeavour 
to give it, as the writer himself appears to have 
designed, —a practical tendency. For if, after having 
followed the Psalmist in his reflections on the 
Eternity of God, and on the fewness of the days 
which humanity is permitted to spend upon earth, 
we seek to know the moral which the “ Man of God” 
had in view, we shall hardly fail to discover it in the 
prayer which he addresses to his Maker, and which is 
now placed before us as a text. ‘‘ So teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our hearts to wisdom.” 

I pray you, my hearers, to observe, that the 
Psalmist does not ask of God to reveal to him how 
many years he is destined to live, since it would have 
been presumptuous to seek to know what infinite 
wisdom has concealed from mortal eye; nor would it 
at all be beneficial to man that the veil should be 
removed. But what the sacred writer requests is, in 
the highest degree, useful and practical; he prays that 
God should be pleased to dispose him to make a 
proper use of the time allotted to him on the earth. 
In other words, he enquires not how long he is to live, 
but how to live for the glory of God, for the good of 
mankind, and for the salvation of his own soul. Nor 
does the importance of the text, as far as it embodies 
useful instruction, end here; but it goes on to tell us 
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that we may derive considerable aid in our enquiry 
how to live, by noting each day as it passes down the 
rapid stream of time, never again to return, and by 
taking an account of the purposes to which we have 
made it subservient. “ The man of God,” therefore, 
has something more in view than the mere desire of 
cultivating a habit of reckoning time, when he im- 
plores God to dispose him “to number his days.” 
This is only the means to an end; but the great end 
itself is made very intelligible in the second hemistich 
pon aad s'a) “that he might apply his heart to 
wisdom.” 

One of the first things that strikes us in this sublime 
prayer is the immense importance of time. Of all 
the gifts bestowed upon man this is perhaps the 
greatest, since by its proper employment we are 
furnished with the means of maintaining our position, 
moral and physical, during the brief period of our 
earthly sojourn; and what is of still weightier con- 
sideration, of earning for ourselves that immortal 
prize, to gain which by the unfettered exercise of our 
will, God graciously called us to a field of action in 
the world of men. I take it for granted that no one 
will for a moment question the importance of time, 
nor will hesitate to pronounce it one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest treasure he can possess. A very 
little reflection, however, will convince us, that we do 
not estimate this gift in proportion to its magnitude, 
and that we do not employ it with the same wisdom 
and economy as we are wont to display in the use of 
treasures which we readily admit to be of consider- 
ably minor importance. We are careful of our health, 
and in that care we show our wisdom, because the 
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preservation of health tends to lengthen the term of 
our lease upon the earth, during which we are re- 
quired to do so much, and to make such ample pre- 
paration for a future state. But as of more con- 
sequence than even health many of us regard our 
silver and our gold; and so rigid is the economy 
which some men practise in the use of these treasures, 
that it must become a serious matter for them to 
settle between their consciences and God, whether, 
such economy can be justified, whilst so much suffering 
and privation are to be found amongst their fellow- 
creatures. With regard to time itself, however, the 
greatest of treasures, we are much more lavish, and 
often so improvident as to squander away days and 
weeks and years, without stopping to enquire for 
what purposes time was bestowed upon us. This 
folly is the less pardonable, because when we lose our 
time, we lose what we can never recover. To-day, an 
attack of sickness may lay us prostrate on our bed, 
and to-morrow health may return; to-day, some 
accident in the political or commercial world may 
oblige us to part with half the wealth we have amassed ; 
and to-morrow may bring back what we have lost 
and add something to our original store. But it is 
not within the range of accident, neither is it in the 
power of man, to call back one hour which the dial 
of time has registered. Much of our folly in squander- 
ing away our time may be attributed to the fact that 
we are not always duly impressed with the grave 
truth told by the Psalmist, that the longest life scarcely 
lasts three-score years and ten ;—and, alas! how many 
of the children of men vanish away before two score, or 
one score, or even ten years have passed over their 
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heads! If human life were to extend through many 
ages, still each day of it, from the time when a 
sense of right and wrong is awakened in our minds, 
might be well employed in labouring for our immortal 
salvation ; in such a lengthened term of existence, how- 
ever, a brief space of time lost might only appear as an 
atom, as a moment, in an extended career, and might 
be compensated in the long range of centuries.’ But in 
our actual position our whole life is an atom, YN 7305; 
(for it is soon cut off); though we may attain to the 
age of three-scoreand ten or even of four-score years, our 
march is so inconceivably rapid, and its motion appears 
to be so much accelerated the nearer we approach our 
end, that at the termination of this full mortal career, 
we feel that we have only been permitted to rise to the 
surface of the world for a brief moment, and that, we are 
almost immediately ordered to sink back again. Say 
then, my hearers (for the subject now under consider- 
ation concerns us all, and addresses itself to every age— 
to the child, as well as to the man of grey hairs, and 
more especially to youth, as will presently be shewn) 
— say, my hearers, whether we act as wise men 
or as good Israelites, when we thus abuse God’s most 
precious gift, and when we mis-employ those days 
which were graciously bestowed upon us for the 
improvement of our minds, for the education of our 
hearts, for acts of benevolence, for useful and indus- 
trious occupations, and for qualifying ourselves for 
our eternal state — and whether we do not 
stand convicted before God, when conscience 


3 See Massillon on “ the employment of time.” 
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reveals to us the melancholy truth, that instead of 
making a proper use of our time, we waste it in idle- 
ness, in enervating pleasures, in frivolous amusements, 
in neglect of duty, and therefore in sin? 

But it is vain to mourn over what is irrecoverably 
lost, how much soever we may feel the blame to rest 
upon ourselves. Whilst, therefore, no complaint can be 
more natural than that which we hear from the adult 
of having ill-spent the precious years of his childhood, 
or from the man of grey hairs of having failed to put 
to profit his years when his strength was mature and 
unimpaired and his intellect was in full vigor; still 
such lamentations serve no useful purpose, except in 
as far as they excite the attention of those who are at 
the starting post of life, and induce them to be 
warned of the dangers into which others have fallen, 
and by being thus warned, to escape them. 

I fear, then, that none of my hearers advanced in 
their career, who have failed to employ well their 
time, can derive all the advantages which the lesson 
of our text is intended to confer, however they may 
be induced to turn to better account the few years 
that are left to them. The full and complete benefit 
of this day’s scriptural lesson can only be reaped by 
those who are at present in the season of youth, and 
who may be wise enough to resolve to make each day 
give a satisfactory account of the good that it has 
accomplished. To you, then, my youthful hearers, I 
do most especially recommend the advice of the text. 
I affectionately admonish you to echo the prayer of 
the psalmist, and to implore God to teach you “to 
number your days.” As each succeeding night sets 
in, and as you turn to your Creator to implore His 
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gracious blessing and His providential guardianship, 
say to yourselves, “I am a day older; I have a day 
less to live; I have a day more to account for to Him 
who will assuredly demand of me how I have em- 
ployed one of the greatest gifts which He has vouch- 
safed to bestow upon me. What has this day 
produced me? Has it imparted to me any informa- 
tion that I did not possess before, has it, either in 
literature or in science, carried me a single round 
higher on that ladder which can only be climbed by 
means of patience and good temper, of industry and 
perseverance? Has it taught me better than I knew 
before, what I owe to my God, to my parents, to my 
teachers, and to all those who are so kind as to assist 
me in my childhood, and to perform for me those 
important and indispensable services which I could not 
discharge for myself?” But you must not, my young 
friends, stop at these inquiries, since you will without 
doubt have remarked, that the psalmist has something 
more in view; he desires to apply his knowledge, or, as 
he says, “ to apply his heart to wisdom.” You must 
therefore, heed the spirit of his prayer, and to all the 
interrogatories you have put before, you must super- 
add another question; and I think you will agree with 
me, that it is by far the most important one. Have 
I become better at the close of this day than I was 
yesterday? I have added something to my knowledge; 
but have I turned it to a good use? I have learned 
that it is commanded by God that I should love Him 
as my Creator and Protector, and that Ishould fear 
Him as my sovereign and my judge, who knows all 
that I have done and left undone, and is even 
acquainted with the thoughts that rise in my heart, 
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but have I really profited from this instruction? Has 
it disposed me to gain the love of my heavenly Parent 
by leading a life of piety and truth, by obeying with- 
out a murmur all the charges that my good parents 
have laid upon me, by being attentive to all that my 
teachers have urged upon me, and by gaining their 
approbation? Have I this day been kind and grate- 
ful to those who are employed to help me, have I 
been courteous and civil to the servants of the house, 
have I conducted myself with amiability and evenness 
of temper, have I been affectionate and forbearing to 
my brothers and sisters, and have I cheerfully prac- 
tised some self-denial for their comfort and happiness? 
Have I shewn a disposition of love to my fellow- 
creatures and to those who stood in need of my 
services, and have I felt and acted in the spirit of that 
great truth, that we are all the children of one God, 
and that therefore we are bound to do as much as 
lies in our power to make each other happy?” 

These, my young friends, are the objects for which 
you are recommended “to number your days.” It 
is not to be expected, if you fairly put to yourselves 
the foregoing questions that you will always receive 
satisfactory replies. We are all liable to go astray 
from the path of religion and duty, and to commit 
through excitement, passion or inadvertency many 
faults, of which we feelashamed in the hour of calm 
reflection. But the course recommended by the 
psalmist will assuredly bring us back from our errors 
and wean us from our failings; for ifon taking an 
account of our day, and discovering that instead of 
having passed it ina holy and useful manner, we 
have either wasted apart of it in idleness, or stained it 
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by thecommission of some sin against God—we at once 
resolve to retrieve ourselves to-morrow by amendment, 
and we honestly act upon that resolution—we then not 
only restoreourselves to the love and grace of God; but 
in our past error, now atoned for, we have an 
additional guarantee against our falling again into 
the same transgression.‘ Be attentive, then, my 
young friends, to the lesson of the text, “ Number 
your days;” and forget not the end for which this 
recommendation is given, “ that you may apply your 
hearts to wisdom.” 


+ Beautiful indeed is the Talmudic idea, that repentance was pre- 
existent to the creation of the material world. As soon as there 
was a material world, sin became possible; but the mercy of God 
had prepared an antidote for the time when it would be wanted. 
T309 ANID Opn ’n’a’p’n “ God sent the remedy before the evil.” 
(Megilla 13.) “ Great is the glory of repentance,” said R. Abuhu, 
“for it existed ere the world was created.” (Midr, Thillim. 
Psalm 96.) 


VIII. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL PROVED FROM THE HEBREW 
SCRIPTURES. 


Preached on Sabbath, March 5, 5602 (1842). 


ECCLESIASTES xii. 7. 
comban bs awn mim mw pon Sy syn se 
TI WN 


“ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was; but the Spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.” 


Tue doctrine of the immortality of the soul, upon 
which the whole system of revealed religion rests for 
support, is here set forth in plain and concise terms, 
which defy all the ingenuity of sophistry to assign to 
them any other rational interpretation. The text 
establishes a complete distinction between the body 
and the soul; of the former it is asserted, that it “ shall 
return to the dust as it was;” and of the latter, that 
it “ shall go back again unto God.” As the body 
contains all that is material in man, so, says the 
Scripture, it is destined to revert to its native ele- 
ment; but, according to the same infallible authority, 
the spirit does not sink into the earth, but returns to 
“ the God of spirits.” 


1 Numb. xxvii. 16, 
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It is not my present purpose, brethren, to consider 
the doctrine of the text abstractedly, but rather to 
invite your attention to some of the numerous pas- 
sages, bearing upon this important teaching, which are 
scattered throughout the several books of our Holy 
Scriptures. I embrace the earliest opportunity afford- 
ed me, after our Synagogue has been constituted, to 
enter upon this task; because I hold it a duty espe- 
cially incumbent on the Jewish pulpit, to endeavour 
to remove the erroneous idea which many, who 
are not of our faith entertain, and not unfrequently 
urge upon ws, that the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul is not taught in our Scriptures, but that it 
was introduced some four centuries after the Jewish 
canon was closed. 

It is at once admitted, that the allusions, which are 
found in the Pentateuch, to the immortality of the 
soul and to future rewards and punishments, are less 
direct than those which occur in the later scriptural 
writings. The reason, however, is obvious. The 
Lord made choice of the Abrahamic race in order 
that they might become instrumental in bringing all 
mankind to acknowledge the One and Only God, and 
to live conformably to His moral decrees. To this 
end, it was indispensable that the rewards which the 
Jewish people earned when they observed the Divine 
laws, and the punishments which they merited when 
they forsook the precepts of their Maker, should be 
visible and evident to every capacity. It would have 
told with little force upon the ignorant multitude of 
Israelites that had just been emancipated from Egypt, 
and it would have produced no amendment in the 
hearts of the surrounding nations of idolators, if they 
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had been urged to lead a holy life on the sole assurance - 
that they would meet their reward in a future state. 
It was indispensable in those early times to address the 
senses, as well as to impress the heart; and no better, 
and no more convincing evidence could be then given 
to mankind of God’s approval of virtue, and of His 
abhorrence of vice, than that which was made so 
clearly demonstrable in the national prosperity which 
the Hebrews enjoyed whilst they held fast to the 
Divine commandments, and in the national afflictions 
to which they were subjected when they deviated 
from the precepts which the Lord had enjoined upon 
them. 

Of all the religious systems that have been intro- 
duced into the world, that of Moses is the only one 
which bases its claims to Divine inspiration on living 
and palpable proofs. “ Receive what I teach you, 
and practise it, and rely with confidence on the 
Lord’s favour in a future life,” is the unvarying lan- 
guage of all those who have sought to be accredited 
as the inspired prophets of Heaven. But whilst Moses 
is promulgating his code amongst a people who he 
takes for granted (as will presently be shewn) are 
impressed with a belief in a future state, he subjects 
the doctrines, which he is commissioned to teach, to 
proofs so obvious, so real, and so totally removed from 
the pale of philosophising and metaphysical specula- 
tions, that no one but the true messenger of God 
could bear the tests which these proofs would neces- 
sarily impose. At every period of your history, says 
Moses to the Israelites, God will furnish incontestable 
evidences of the inspiration of the code which He has 
charged me to disseminate amongst you—proofs not 
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confined to individuals who cannot rivet the world’s 
attention, but which shall extend to the whole Jewish 
nation. Amongst these incontrovertible evidences, 
my hearers, I might remind you of the “ Schechinah”, 
which abode in the sanctuary, and the “ Urim and 
Thummim,” by which God’s holy will was made 
known: and, advancing later into Jewish history, I 
might also call your attention to the astounding fact, 
that no instance is recorded of the Canaanite enemies, 
by whom the Jews were surrounded, and with whom 
they were engaged in perpetual feuds, having taken 
advantage of the absence of all the males of Israel at 
Jerusalem, on the three festivals of the yéar, to attack 
possessions which could then only be defended by 
women and children. Here, then, we have a strong 
and convincing proof, that he who delivered the com- 
mandment, “ Three times in a year shall all thy 
males appear before the Lord,”” and who added the 
promise, “ No man shall covet thy lands when thou 
goest up to appear before the Lord thy God three 
times in the year,” must have spoken the words of 
inspiration. The same argument applies to the in- 
stitution of paw nw, “ the Sabbatical year,” which 
never would have been observed by a nation of agri- 
culturists, unless the pledge given by Moses, that the 
year immediately preceding NIY NIY “ should bring 
_forth increase for three years,” * had been fulfilled. 
When, therefore, we consider the absolute necessity 
that existed in the times of Moses for enforcing 
obedience to the laws and precepts which he was 
appointed to teach, by means of visible and temporal 


2 Exod, xxxiv. 238. 3 Ibid. 24. 4 Levit. xxv. 21. 
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rewards and punishments, we can be at no loss to 
determine, why the references of the Pentateuch to 
the article set forth in our text, should be less direct 
than those which occur in the other Books of our 
canon. But we have only to unclasp our Bibles, and 
attentively peruse the Five Books of Moses, and we 
shall soon discover there such strong indirect allusions 
to the immortality of the soul, that it will be scarcely 
possible for any unprejudiced person to deny the fact, 
that this important doctrine must have been univer- 
sally received by the Jewish contemporaries of the 
legislator. 

The first instance which I shall adduce is from the 
initial chapter of the book of Genesis. When “ the 
heavens and the earth were finished and all their 
host;”® and when the earth was clothed with verdure, 
and replenished with every necessary for subsistence 
and comfort; the creature for whom all this prepara- 
tion was made, is introduced upon the page of Holy 
Writ, in these words, “ And God created man in His 
image; in the image of God created He him.”* We 
need not ask, to what “the image of God” refers; but 
it especially concerns us here to ascertain, what sense 
these words conveyed to the Hebrews, to whom they 
were addressed, in the times of Moses? Could they 
have impressed the Israelites with the notion, that a 
material likeness of God was referred to? It would 
be contrary to all probability to arrive at such a 
conclusion, since we find the legislator urging, again 
and again, upon his hearers, the important truth, 
that God has no corporeal image, nor any bodily form 


> Gen. ii. 1. 6 Ibid. to 27: 
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whatever. “ When the Lord spake to you,” says he, 
“ out of the midst of the fire, you heard the sound of 
words, but you saw no similitude.” And, again, 
‘ Now let your minds heed well, that you saw no 
similitude on the day when the Lord spake to you 
out of the midst of the fire ; lest you corrupt your- 
selves, and make unto you any image, the similitude 
of any figure, the form of a man or a woman.’® This 
teaching of Moses is so positive and clear, that the 
Israelites could not have supposed him that promul- 
gated it, to attach any sense of materiality to the words 
“ image of God.” To the Hebrews, therefore, poya 
D'HON (the image of God) must have had a spiritual 
signification, conveying the idea, that the soul of 
man is a portion of that Divine spirit which never 
dies.? Another strong evidence of the belief of the 


T Deut. iv. 12. 8 Ibid. 15 and 16.5 


9 Since no one can doubt, that the writer of the Book of Genesis, 
and the people to whom that history was transmitted, fully believed 
in a just God, who fails not to reward those with whom He is pleased; 
it must be admitted, that the third chapter of Genesis, in which the 
fratricide of Cain is narrated, is clearly demonstrative of the belief 
in the immortality of the soul, both in the mind of the historian, and 
of the people for whose instruction that book was professedly written. 
If the sacred historian could be supposed to have known only of 
earthly rewards for the virtuous, what force could his advice to act 
conformably to God’s will have possibly had upon his hearers, 
seeing that the very first recorded instance of a pious act involved 
the immediate death of him whose conduct had found favour with 
the Deity? Now, as the writer of Genesis ascribes meritoriousness 
to Abel, who, notwithstanding, died immediately after, and in conse- 
quence of, the very act which rendered him entitled to reward, there 
is no escaping the admission, that such reward must have been under- 
stood by the historian to lie in store for Abel in the subsequent stage 
of his soul’s existence. 
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Jews in a future state, and in the existence of man 
after he quits the earth, may be found in what is 


recorded of Enoch ; np> SIINI DHONI NN qan ban) 
D'HON imix “ And Enoch walked with God, and he 
was not, for God took him.” ® The only exegesis 
which we can assign to this verse is, that Enoch for 
his piety was suffered to pass into another state of 
existence without experiencing the pain of death. 

We have, also, a remarkable and convincing passage 
in the ninth chapter of Genesis, where we find a 
prohibition against suicide, in the significant words 
that God holds man responsible for taking away his 
own life"; wot ponwaI> O57 nx FN) “And surely 
the blood of your own lives will I require.” If the 
early Israelites had no belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and that it was responsible after death, this 
passage would be shorn of all rational explanation ; 
but as the words of Scripture are the words of God 
himself, and must-have been addressed to man for a 
wise purpose, we can assign to them no meaning 
which does not involve the fact, that a belief in a life 
hereafter prevailed among the Hebrews whom Moses 
addressed. 

The thirty-seventh chapter of the Book of Genesis 
forms another important link in the chain of indirect 
evidence, in favour of the belief of the Hebrews in the 
immortality of the soul. When Jacob is informed of 
the death of Joseph, the sacred narrative represents 


the patriarch to say, TONY Sasa Ss TN “I shall 


10 Gen. v. 24. l1 Ibid. ix. 5. 
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sink mournfully into the Sheol to my son.” Now, 
either Jacob believed in the immortality of the soul 
of Joseph, or he did not. If he did not, how could 
he express himself so confidently, that he should 
rejoin his son, who, as Jacob seriously believed, had 
been devoured by a ferocious beast, and who, conse- 
quently had no material Sheol at all, in which the 
sorrowing patriarch might meet with him again? But 
since Jacob certainly did expect to be with Joseph in 
the Sheol, it follows that this Sheol could, by no 
means whatever, have been regarded by Jacob, or 
the people to whom the Book of Genesis was delivered, 
as a material or earthly sepulchre. 

Let me now direct your attention, my hearers, to 
the passage “ he was gathered to his people,” which 
occurs very often in the Pentateuch, and which the 
learned Dr. Munk regards as one of the evidences of 
the belief entertained by the Israelites, from the ear- 
liest times, in a state of being beyond this life. It 
has been generally supposed, that “ to be gathered to 
one’s people,” is an ordinary term which the sacred 
historian employs in order to convey the idea, that 


13 Gen. xxxvii. 35. The Hebrew, word, “ Sheol,” which is ren- 
dered, in the authorised English version, sometimes by “ the grave,” 
and sometimes by “ hell,” has been variously explained. Modern 
lexicographers are unanimous in deriving it from brw —byw, to be 
“hollow,” comparing it with the words Celum, Hell, Hölle; all 
formed from roots that express the idea of “ hollow.” Still, it 
must be confessed, that byw nowhere occurs in any form with that 
meaning ; whereas, on the other hand, there appears to be nothing 
unreasonable in placing it under the Hebrew root Sew, to demand, 
or to enquire, which would affix to it the import of the place, or 
rather the state of “enquiry,” or “ examination.” 
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the person to whom it is applied lies buried in the 
place where the remains of thë members of the same 
family are deposited. But whoever attentively con- 
siders all the passages of the Bible where this expres- 
sion occurs, will find, says Dr. Munk, that being- 
“ gathered to one’s ancestors,” is expressly distinguished 
from the rite of sepulture. Abraham is “ gathered 
unto his people;” but he is buried in the cave which 
he bought near Hebron, and where Sarah alone is 
interred.” This is the first instance where the pas- 
sage “ to be gathered to one’s people” is to be met 
with; and that it cannot mean, that Abraham’s bones 
reposed in the same cave with those of his fathers is 
very clear, since the ancestors of the patriarch were 
buried in Chaldea, and not in Canaan. The death of 
Jacob is related in the forty-ninth chapter of Genesis 


in the following words; DN") 122 MN mw apy’ bs» 


yoy DN ps yian moba Syn“ And when Jacob 
had finished charging his sons, he gathered up his 
feet upon the bed, and he expired, and was gathered 
unto his people.” Itis equally certain, that the phrase, 
“ he was gathered unto his people,” cannot refer to the 
burial of the patriarch; because we learn from the next 
chapter, that he was embalmed, and that the Egyp- 
tians mourned for him seventy days: and it is only 
after these three score and ten days of mourning are 
ended, that Joseph transports the remains of his 
father to Canaan, and inters them in the cave of 
Macpelah, where the ashes of Abraham and Isaac 
repose. When the inspired penman alludes to the 


14 Reflexions sur le Culte des Anciens Hebreux, par S. Munk 
(Bible de M. Cahen), Paris, 1833. 15 Gen. xlix. 33. 
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actual burial of Jacob, he uses very different terms. 
He makes no mention then of the patriarch “ being 
gathered to his people,” but he simply employs the 
verb “ÈP “ to bury:” YIN ms apb por Syn “ And 
Joseph went up to bury his father.” The very words 
addressed by Jacob on his death-bed to his sons, 
sma Sx ome trap voy ON PONI NS “ I am about to 
be gathered unto my people; bury me with my 
fathers,” afford us sufficient evidence, that the speaker, 
as well as the persons addressed, understood the ex- 
pression, “ being gathered to one’s people,” in a sense 
totally different from that of being lodged within a 
tomb. 

But a stronger instance still may be advanced." 
The Israelites arrive at Mount Hor, near the bor- 
ders of Edom, and immediately is issued the divine 
command, “ Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, 
for he shall not come into the land which I have 
given to the children of Israel.” ... Strip Aaron of 
his garments, and clothe in them Eleazar his son, 
bw nis) ADN? jN) And Aaron shall be gathered, 
and there he shall die.” No member of his family 
lay buried on Mount Hor; and still Aaron is said to 
have been there “ gathered to his people.” Again, 
Moses is charged to chastise severely the Midianites 
for having seduced the Israelites to follow the abomi- 
nable practices of NYS bya (“ Baal Peor”); and this 
act accomplished, the legislator is told, “ that he will 
be gathered unto his people.”” This passage cer- 


16 Gen. 1. 7. 17 Gen. xlix. 29. 18 Reflexions sur le Culte, 
ete., (Munk), 19 Num. xx. 24. ° Ibid. 26. % Ibid. xxxi. 2. 
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tainly cannot mean, that Moses was to be gathered in 
the grave with any of his people. The Hebrew law- 
giver died on Mount Abarim; and the Scripture 
testifies, ‘‘ that no one ever knew of the place of his 
sepulchre;’”” and still the term, ‘‘ to be gathered to 
his people,” is here likewise employed. 

Sufficient instances have now been cited to prove, 
that SY by FIDNT is to be understood in a different 
sense from the rite of sepulture, and that the Hebrews 
in the times of Moses did entertain the belief in another 
state of existence, where spirit joined spirit after the 
death of the body.” 

I will refer to one more passage only in the Penta- 
teuch, which clearly shows, that the people to whom 
it was addressed must have believed in the existence 
of the soul after death. #8213) YI Vays TI NL xd 


DN byw) can cam : ReDD wm) jayo Dap oop 
onion Ss wt ‘sym, “ There shall not be found 
amongst thee any one that makes his son or his 
daughter to pass through the fire, that practises divi- 
nation, consults times and serpents, or a magician. 
Nor an enchanter, nor any one that consults Ob or 
Yidoni, nor who interrogates the dead.”** The con- 
cluding part of the above passage strictly prohibits the 
practice of necromancy; and such a prohibition would 
not have been necessary, if the belief had prevailed 


22 Deut. xxxiv. 6. 23 Reflexions sur le Culte, etc. (Munk). 

24 Deut. xviii. 10, 11. Too much stress can hardly be laid on the 
fact of the prohibition of necromancy, a superstitious practice, which 
could not possibly exist amongst a people unacquainted with, or dis- 
believing in, the immortality ofthe human soul. The practices also 
of such witches as her of Endor, prove that the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul was fixed in the minds of the people. 


x 
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amongst the Hebrews, that the soul perished with 
the body. 

In the book of Job, which many trustworthy critics 
assign to the times, and even to the pen, of Moses, 
we have another powerful testimony in favour of the 
immortality of the soul. The writer of this sublime 
poem places in the mouth of the patriarch Job, who 
is labouring under the most intense suffering, one of 
the strongest expressions of faith in the imperish- 
ability of the spirit that are to be met with in the 
pages of Holy Writ :— 

om sya NYT INI 

: orp ray dy pansy 

NNT Y|PI My ANN) 

ETON MN Wn) 

O nme OIN WN 

ar NDI oy 

ypna nya b3 
“ For I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that the 
last upon the earth He will stand; and after that this 
disease shall have destroyed my skin, yet out of my 
flesh I shall behold God. That which I shall perceive 
is for myself; and mine own eyes shall behold, and 
not another’s, though my reins within me are con- 
sumed.”” Job is here represented as declaring his 
conviction, that in his spirit he shall behold his 
Maker; for "wa ought to be rendered “ out of,” or 
“ independently of my flesh,” and not “in my flesh,” 
as it is given in the authorised English version of 

the Bible. 

Passing from the volume of the Pentateuch to 

the later biblical writings, we shall find the doctrine 


25 Job. xix. 25—27. 
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of the immortality of the soul set forth in more direct 
terms, and more fully developed. Hannah, the mother 
of Samuel, employs a phrase in her exquisite prayer, 
which not only points to the belief in a future exis- 
tence of the soul, but likewise in the resurrection of 
the body: by bsy np mn) nap “ The Lord 
ordereth death and bringeth to life; He bringeth 
down to the Sheol, and He bringeth up.”” Another 
instance, shewing that the immortality of the soul 
was a popular belief amongst the Hebrews, may be 
found in the twenty-fifth chapter of the First Book of 
Samuel. A simple-minded woman, named Abigail, 
proves herself not only well-informed of the doctrine 
of a future state, but she likewise expresses her belief, 
that after death an essential difference obtains be- 
tween the souls of the godly and those of the wicked. 


26 1 Sam. ii. 6. Hannah here echoes the words of Moses, who, 
speaking in the name of God, exclaims MNN) M'AN “ I kill and I 
bring to life” (Deut. xxxii. 39); hence, it is tolerably certain, that 
she understood the original passage to refer to the immortality of the 
soul. That this was the interpretation assigned to the words of 
Moses a very short time subsequent to the close of the Jewish canon, 
is plain from the composition of 31 NN, the only part of the 
“ Amidab,” excepting the first blessing, called mjax, which has a 
claim to such remote antiquity. The portion 7)2) mms is as fol- 
lows: “ Thou art mighty, O Lord, for ever: it is Thou who revivest 
the dead, and art mighty to save. Thou sustainest the living by 
beneficence, quickenest the dead with great mercy; supportest the 
fallen, and healest the sick; Thou loosenest those who are in bonds, 
and Thou wilt accomplish Thy faith unto those that sleep in the 
dust. Who is like unto Thee, O Lord of Mighty Acts, or who can 
be compared unto Thee, O King, who orderest death and bringest 
to life, and causest salvation to spring forth? Thou art faithful to 
revive the dead. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who bringest to life 
the dead.” 
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In her interview with David, she laments the perse- 
cution he has suffered at the hands of Saul, and says, 
“ Though a man has risen up to pursue thee, and to 
seek thy life; still the soul of my lord will be bound 
up in the treasury of life, whilst the souls of thine 
enemies will be slung out as out of the middle of a 
sling.” 

The testimony which the Book of Psalms adduces 
in favour of the doctrine of a future state, and of a 
reward and punishment beyond man’s earthly life, is 
important in the highest degree. The national belief 
of a people seldom or never fails to appear in their 
popular hymns and ballads; and as the Hebrews do 
not seem to have had any lyric poems, except those 
which are chaunted to the praise of the Deity, we can 
scarcely desire any better evidence concerning the 
theology that was popular amongst the Israelites 
than that which is afforded us in the volume of 
Psalms. 

In this Book, there are no prophecies, nor any 
expressions capable of being construed into what 
modern interpreters call “ a double sense.” It offers 
no field for theological speculations. The volume of 
the Psalms is simply a collection of praises, thanks- 
givings, and supplications, in which priest and levite, 
prophet and judge, ruler and subject, and, in fact; 
every member of the house of Israel joined; and for 
many centuries it constituted the only formulary of 


27 1 Sam.xxv.29. Maimonides, Manasseh Ben Israel, and several 
other Jewish commentators, consider the reward and punishment, 
of which Abigail speaks, to refer to a future state. The cele- 
brated Christian scholar and critic, Pocock, views this passage in 
a similar light. 
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the Hebrews. If, then, this collection abounds in 
references to the immortality of the soul, we may 
reasonably conclude, that the doctrine was not pecu- 
liar to the few writers by whom the Book of Psalms 
was composed; but that it must have been an essential 
portion of the creed of every Israelite that took part 
in the worship of the Holy Temple. 

We read in the sixteenth Psalm, “ Thou wilt not 
abandon my soul to the Sheol: Thou wilt not suffer 
that which is precious to Thee to see corruption. Thou 
wilt make known to me the path of life: in Thy pre- 
sence is the fulness of joy, on Thy right hand 
beatitude everlasting.”* In the twenty-third Psalm, 
we find David representing the Lord as watching over 
His people, and, like a kind shepherd, tending His flock. 
The Psalmist pours forth the expressions of his grati- 
tude for the merciful goodness manifested towards 
him, and he implies that his hopes in a state after 
death are so firmly established, that “ he is prepared 
to pass through the valley of the shadow of death 
without fear of evil,” confident, as he is, that he shall 
be permitted “ to abide with the Lord for ever.”” In 
the thirty- -first Psalm, David, in the full confidence that 
his soul is immortal, resigns himself into the hands 
ofhis Maker. pps Ss» my. AND nN “PEN ra 
“ Into Thy hand I do commit my spirit. Thou wilt 
redeem me, O Lord, the God of truth.’ 

In the same Psalm, it should seem that the pious 
bard has been contemplating the blessings of immor- 
tality; and the thoughts which he directs to his 
everlasting reward, so completely overpower his 


28 Psalm xvi. 10, 11. 29Ibid. xxiii. 4 and 6. 30 Ibid xxxi. 6. 
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soul, that he breaks forth in rhapsody : -wy Jaw 2975 
pry ny “ O how abundant is Thy goodness which 
Thou hast treasured up for those that fear Thee !”™ The 
fifty-sixth Psalm presents David to our notice as a 
prisoner of the Philistines, and in hourly expectation 
of death; but his confidence, that he shall still con- 
tinue to abide with God, is unabated. “ This I know, 
that God is with me. In God I boast His word; in 
the Eternal I boast His word. In God I trust, I will 
not fear what man can do unto me. Upon me are 
the vows which I make to Thee. I will acquit myself 
to Thee with offerings of gratitude.” ‘wd PoYM °D 
penn isa pds 385 qoannb snap oan abn mins 
“ For Thou hast preserved my soul from death (hast 
Thou not preserved my foot from slipping ?), that I may 
continue to walk before God in the light of life.”” 
But let us pass over other detached passages, in 
which this book abounds, in order that we may con- 
sider the 73rd Psalm, ascribed to the pen of Asaph, 
and which is in itself a complete sermon on the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul. The poet 
sets out with the proposition that God is good and 
just; 995 sab pbs Sew a qN “Surely God is 
bountiful to Israel, to those that are of pure heart.” 
But in the very next verse he leads us to suppose that 
there was a time when he wavered in this belief, and 
he also tells us upon what grounds ; bys yw DYDD N) 


mys oryes oby DDOI snap +3 WN TOBY PND 
“ Now as for me, my feet had well nigh slipped, my 
steps had almost staggered: for I envied the thought- 


31 Psalm xxxi. 20. 32 [bid. lvi. 4—8. 33 ver. 1. 
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2935 


ess when Icontemplated the prosperity of the wicked. 
He could not reconcile the prosperous state of the 
ungodly with the justice and goodness of the Al- 
mighty; and he was, therefore, led to doubt whether, 
in the eyes of God, virtue had a superiority over 
Vice. *83 Ypa 7'75N) saab ono prays “Ts it then 
in vain that I have purified my heart and washed my 
hands in innocency.”* The Psalmist tells us that 
these reflections filled him with sorrow; ny “SWAN 
ya KM Spy mst “ When I considered that I might 
understand this, it was most painful to me.”*”” But when 
were his doubts removed? Not until he had seriously 
reflected upon the end of the wicked. “ Not,” says he, 
onned novos bs wtp bs NINY “not until I had 
penetrated unto the sanctuary of God, so that I might 
understand their latter end.”® Yes, when he went to 
God’s sanctuary, and inclined his ear to the Scrip- 
tures which were read and expounded at the altar, 
he was led to view the affairs of this world in a truer 
light. He now perceived that what he had envied 
in the possession of the wicked was mere vanity, as 
the end would demonstrate, whilst the sufferings 
which the righteous patiently endured upon the 
earth would finally be compensated by an eternity of 
glory and happiness. And mark the change that this 
discovery works in the mind of the Psalmist! He 
grows ashamed of the ignorance in which he had so 
long remained concerning the ways of Providence. 
py ‘nen myn yaw Nb yay “I was a fool; I 
knew nothing; in relation to Thee I was like a brute ;”®? 
and he now feels confident that he shall ever remain 


35 ver. 2 & 3. 36 ver, 13. 3T ver. 16. 38 ver. 17. 39 ver. 29. 
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with God, who will here lead him with divine counsel, 
and hereafter receive him with glory. ‘ Now shall I 
be constantly with Thee; Thou wilt hold me by my 
right hand. By Thy counsel Thou wilt lead me, and 
afterwards Thou wilt take me to glory. Whom have I 
in heaven but Thee, and whom but Thee do I desire 
upon the earth? My flesh and my heart will perish; 
but God is the rock of my heart and my portion for 
ever.” Every one that attentively studies this 
Psalm will soon discover, that it clearly develops the 
doctrine of a future state, in which God will make 
full amends for the unequal distribution of burdens, 
which He wisely permits to take place in this life of 
pilgrimage.“ 


40 Psalm lxxiii 23—27. 

41 Several scriptural passages are to be found, especially in the 
book of the Psalms, in which the inhabitants of the Sheol, or the 
place of the dead, are spoken of, as unable to praise God. (See 
Psalms vi. 6, xxx. 10; and Ixxxviii. 11, et. seq. cxv. 17.) These 
passages, however, offer no contradiction to the Scriptural doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. In all those texts the Psalmist appears 
to reason on the principle, that the only return which man can 
make to God for His mercies and favors is, to`offer to Him unceasing 
thanks and praises, which may bring to the knowledge of His mercies 
those who do not know Him: and it is well worthy of note that the 
verbs 7° and bbn, which occur in all those passages, especially 
include the idea of a public thanksgiving. For this, however, there 
would be no opportunity, if the sufferer were cut off in the midst of 
his afflictions. Itis also necessary to observe, that all the texts in 
question occur amidst prayers for deliverance from pressing and 
threatening evils. This view will derive much support from a con- 
sideration of the wording of Psalm exv. 16-17, where the heavens, 
the earth, and the grave, are respectively assigned to, God, to man, 
and to the dead; it does not follow, however, that God ceases to be 
Himself on the earth, nor that man ceases to be himself in the 
grave. 
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In the writings ascribed to Solomon, frequent refer- 
ence is made to the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul. The following are among the most forcible pas- 
sages: ME Se many Jo On vps m2 “In the 
way of righteousness there is life; and in the path 
thereof there is no death.” °% 3 DYN 43 83)" bx 
mash xb smipm mane ed storm Sp Y mews DN 
“ Let not thine heart envy sinners; but do thou live 
every day in the fear of the Lord. For assuredly 
there is a hereafter, and thy expectation shall not be 
cut off.® by Sy newman war onde nyye do me 3 
Y7 ON) DY ON roby “ For every deed God will enter 
into judgment, concerning every secret thing, whether 
it be good or evil.’ JN) AND YI MYY NON SWN 
IN SYN DONA pew oi mee oe ose yoy oa a b 
Pabn “ Though the wicked do evil a hundred times 
and be spared: yet I know that it will be well with 
them that fear God, and who do Him reverence.”® 
payin nda qara’ mos So Sy 13 yy “And know 
that for all these things God will bring thee to judg- 
ment.” Nor must the highly important passage, 
_ which is chosen for the text, be forgotten. “ Then 
shall the dust return to the earth as it was; but the 
spirit shall go back unto God who gave it.” With these 
evidences before us of the belief which Solomon had 
in a future state, we can well understand why, of the 
two great events which begin and end the history of 
man in his present state, the wise king should have 
pronounced the day of death preferable to the day of 
birth.” 


42 Proverbs xii. 28. ‘43 Ibid. xxiii. 17,18. 44 Eccles. xii. 14. 
45 Tbid. viii. 12. 46 Thid. xi. 9. 47 Eccles. vii. 1. 
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That a popular belief prevailed amongst the Is- 
raelites in the immortality of the soul, as well as in 
the resurrection of the body, is evident from the 
writings of the prophets of Judah, whose imagery is 
drawn from both of these doctrines. Isaiah, after 
bewailing the thousands of his people whose blood has 
been shed by their hard-hearted rulers, exclaims, 
ns by "2 “BY 9930 NII) WPT PI" nba) n> rm 
Opn cons. ys) yon “ Thy dead ones shall live 
again, O my dead ones, they shall arise: Awake and 
shout, O ye that sleep in the dust, for thy dew is a 
vivifying dew, and the earth shall cast up her dead.’ 
These words cannot allow of a second interpretation. 
The admission is freely made by Bishop Lowth, who 
says “The doctrine of the resurrection of the dead 
was at that time a popular and common doctrine; for 
an image which is assumed in order to express or 
represent any thing in the way of allegory or me- 
taphor, whether poetical or prophetical, must be an 
image commonly known and understood; otherwise it 
will not answer the purpose for which it is as- 
sumed.” 

Again, all the imagery employed by Ezekiel in his 
famous prophecy of “the dry bones,” is drawn from 
the doctrines of the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body. “The hand of the Lord 
was upon me, and He brought me forth in the spirit 
of the Lord, and He led me into the midst of the 
valley, and behold it was filled with bones. And He 
caused me to pass round about them, and behold they 


-48 Isaiah xxvi. 19. 
49 Lowth on Isaiah. Notes on 26th Chapter. 
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were numerous upon the face of the valley, and they 
were extremely dry. Then said He unto me, Son of 
man, shall these bones live again? And I replied, O 
Lord God, Thou knowest. And He said unto me, 
prophesy concerning these bones, and say thou unto 
them; O ye dry bones, hear ye the word of the Lord. 
Thus saith the Lord God to these bones; Behold I 
will cause a spirit to come again into you, and you 
shall revive. And I will bestow sinews upon you, 
and I will cover you with flesh, and I will spread a 
skin over you, and I will place in you a spirit and 
you shall revive, and you shall know that I am the 
Lord.” ..“ And He said unto me, prophesy unto the 
spirit; prophesy, O son of man, and say unto the 
spirit, Thus saith the Lord God, O spirit, come from 
the four winds, and breathe upon those dead ones, that 
they may revive. And I prophesied as He had com- 
manded me, and the spirit entered into them, and 
they lived again, and they stood upon their feet, a 
very, very, numerous host. And He said unto me, 
Son of man, these bones denote the whole house of 
Israel; behold they say, our bones are withered, our 
hope is lost, we are cut off. Therefore prophesy, and 
say thou unto them, Thus saith the Lord God, Lo, I 
open your graves, and I bring you up, O my people, 
from out of your graves, and I bring you to the land 
of Israel. And ye shall know that I am the Lord, 
when I open your graves, and bring you up out of 
your graves, O my people, and when I place my spirit 
in you and you live again, and when I place you on 
your land; and ye shall know that I am the Lord. I 
have spoken, and I will perform, saith the Lord.» 


50 Ezekiel xxxvii. 1—6. 51 Ibid. he 14, 
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It is probable that this prophecy was principally 
intended to impart confidence to the Hebrews in cap- 
tivity, that they would be restored to Judæa; and 
that the “dry bones” express the withered hopes of 
the exiles. The imagery, however, employed by 
Ezekiel, affords the most ample proof, that the Jewish 
mind was fully impressed with the important religious 
doctrines, to which the language of the prophet so 
plainly refers. 

I will quote one more passage only from the 
volume of Scripture. mds isp MEY MTN wD DDN 
ony ose soy pend nand mdse aby md 
“yi D yo asia DAA spay yypawn ma “ And 
multitudes who are sleeping in the dust shall awake; 
some to an enduring life, and some to shame and to 
an enduring contempt. And they who have been 
wise shall be resplendent as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they who have led many to righteous- 
ness, like the stars for ever and ever.”” 

From the writings of the Apocrypha we have also 
the fullest evidence, that the doctrine of a future state 
was as much a portion of the belief of the Israelites as 
any article of their creed. We read in Maccabees— 
a work composed nearly three centuries before the 
vulgar era —‘** And when he (an Israelite who was 
tortured) was at the last gasp, he said, ‘ Thou like 
a fury takest us out of the present life, but the King 
of the world shail raise us up again, who have died 
for His laws, unto everlasting life;””* and, again, 
“Tt is good being put to death by men, to look for 
hope from God to be again raised up:”™ also in the 


52 Daniel xii. 2—3. 53 2 Maccabees, vii.9. 34 Ibid vii. 14. 
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same chapter,” “ Assuredly the great Creator who 
found out the beginning of all things, will also give 
you breath and life again, as ye now regard not your 
own selves for His sake.” 

From the various passages which have been cited, 
you will perceive, my hearers, that the Hebrews may 
well put in a national claim to the doctrine of a 
future state. We may unhesitatingly declare, that it 
was the teaching of Judaism in the times of the 
Patriarchs, and in the days of Moses; that it was 
spiritually developed by the later Prophets with the 
development of the spirit of the Mosaic code; and 
that at every period of our history, it has been con- 
sidered the great principle upon which Jews have 
built their faith and rested their hopes. If this 
sublime doctrine has been spread abroad to the ends 
of the earth, and inculcated in a manner worthy of 
the Deity, it must, in the first instance, be attributed 
to the Hebrews whom God chose to be His Divine 
agents. Every exalted idea bearing upon a future 
state, is borrowed from the Hebrew scriptural records; 
and nothing has ever been advanced with regard to 
this doctrine, so as to recommend it to rational piety, 
which was not known to the Jews at the time when 
their Scripture canon was closed. 


55 2 Maccabees, vii. 23. 


IX. 


ON THE DAY OF THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
ABUNDANT HARVEST. 


Preached on Sabbath, October 16, 5608 (1847). 


BRETHREN, on the first day of last pjs (Tabernacles), 
the festival which was annually held in Judea. after 
all the produce of the ground had been gathered in, I 
endeavoured to direct your attention to the plen- 
teous harvest which lay in the broad fields of this 
country, almost ready for being housed, and to 
excite your gratitude to Almighty God for the rich 
blessings which He had in store for us. Since that 
sermon was delivered, it has pleased our gracious 
Sovereign, the Queen, to appoint a general day of 
thanksgiving, to be held to-morrow, which is kept as 
a Sabbath by the great majority of our countrymen. 
But as we solemnize our Sabbath on the seventh 
day of the week, we are desirous of manifesting our 
obedience to the commands of our beloved Monarch, 
by carrying into effect her pious intentions on this 
day, when all Israelites assemble for public worship. 
The text which I have selected for the present 
discourse, and which forms part of the especial form 
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of thanksgiving to be read at the conclusion of our 
Morning Service, will be found in the sixty-fifth 
Psalm, at the 10th, 11th, and 12th verses. 


pv Nbb DADS abs TIWYA nan mppym Pasa npa 

-ea ay nna ay edn aea e a7 yan 

pay pos naw maw nwy : joan amas maaan 
yen 


“ Thou hast visited the earth, and fertilised it with abundant showers: 
Thou hast enriched it with the mighty river, abundant in 
water: Thou hast prepared their corn, yea, so hast Thou 
ordained it. With copious streams Thou hast watered the 
ridges of the earth: Thou hast settled its furrows: Thou hast 
made it soft with showers: Thou hast blessed its produce. 
Thou hast crowned the year with Thy goodness, and thy path- 
ways drop down plenty.” 


PraisE or thanksgiving, properly considered, is not 
a mere exercise of the mind, nor an arrangement of 
ideas expressed in words; but it is the natural lan- 
guage of the heart, poured forth in the full conviction 
of the benefits which our heavenly Father deigns to 
bestow upon us. It follows then, that praise and 
thanksgiving cannot be commanded at pleasure. We 
can be masters of our time and of our wealth, and 
we may freely dispose of our talents and of our several 
possessions; but we cannot command our affections. 
To praise God with effect, we must be fully impressed 
with a sense of His merciful kindness; and an intense 
love must be kindled in our breasts for Him who is 
our greatest and our truest Benefactor. Hence 
genuine praise consists more in what the heart feels 
than in what the lips utter. Though we are fre- 
quently enjoined in the Scriptures to solicit God’s 
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protection and heavenly guidance, and to entreat 
earnestly His divine forgiveness whenever we deviate 
from the precepts of His sacred law; still, in the 
volume of the Pentateuch, we find but two occasions 
on which we are commanded to offer unto God praise 
and thanksgiving; and in all probability such an 
ordinance would not have been issued, if it were not 
that man’s gratitude would naturally be aroused on 
both occasions to which the commandment refers. 
The first instance is the [])927 3M (the season of 
first fruits) when the inhabitants of Judea would 
reap the first fruits of the land,’ and when the early 
crop indicating the abundance which was to follow, 
would fill the hearts of a people, wholly dependant 
upon agriculture, with sentiments of joy and of pious 
thankfulness. The second instance relates most pro- 
bably to the autumn’ or as the Hebrews called it 
FYDNT IN “the season of ingathering,” when, under 
the blessing of an All-gracious Providence, fertility 
would attend the steps of the field labourer, and 
abundance would follow the pruning hook, or, to speak 
in the phraseology of our text, “the year would be 
crowned with God’s goodness, and the pathways 
would drop down plenty.” Here again, men’s grati- 
tude and praise would be spontaneous. Indeed, the 
Israelites could hardly resist the native impulse of 
thanksgiving and adoration to the Supreme Being, 
when they witnessed the sensible manifestations of 
His loving kindness, and when they considered how 
faithfully He had fulfilled His gracious promise, “ For 
the Lord thy God is about to bring thee to a good 


1 Deut. xxvi. 1—15. 2 Deut. viii. 10. 
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land, a land of water-brooks, of fountains and deep 
springs, issuing in the valley and in the mountain: 
a land abounding in wheat and barley, and in the 
vine, the fig, and the pomegranate; a land of olives, 
of oil and honey: a land wherein thou shalt eat 
bread without scarceness, and in which thou shalt 
lack nothing.”* Deeply affected by such transcen- 
dent goodness, the Israelites must have regarded it 
less as an obligation, than as a privilege for which 
their souls thirsted, to fulfil the Scriptural injunction, 


maaan past Sy PAON oy ms mnd nyse mbox 
wb ni SWN “And thou shalt eat and be satisfied, 


and thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good 
of the land, which He hath given thee.’”* 

As it is our purpose to offer in public congregation 
this day a solemn thanksgiving to Almighty God, let 
us inquire, brethren, whether there be connected with 
the present season, any peculiar circumstances which 
are calculated to stamp this act as the spontaneous 
expression of our gratitude and love? We shall 
perhaps be better prepared to determine this question, 
after we shall have directed our attention to a few 
important facts connected with the history of the past 
as well as of the present year. 

The sermon preached here on the first day of 
Tabernacles, treated at some length on the important 
moral ends which ensue from the fact of some years 
being more, some less, prolific than others. Over the 
same ground Ineed not go again; but I merely desire 
to recall your attention to the substance of the Scrip- 


4 Ibid. viii. 10. 5 Joel ii. 23-—27. 
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this passage it is set forth, that when the Lord sees 


. fit, in His omniscience, to smite the earth with His 


rod, and to arouse mankind, by means of trials and 
afflictions, to a sense of their duty and of their de- 
pendence upon a great and superintending power, 
He needs not call up a foreign foe to bend the bow or 
to dart the javelin, nor needs He command the aid of 
the warrior, of his chariots and his horsemen. Varied 
and inexhaustible are the means which the omnipotent 
Lord can summon into operation; since He can invest 
the smallest, the most insignificant object of creation, 
with a power at once destructive and invincible. The 
Lord can marshal a fearful army from the ranks of 


omy bomm pon manna “the locust, the caterpillar, 
the cankerworm, and the palmerworm,” and He can 
direct the attacks of this host against the fruit of the 
ground and the fruit of the tree, so that there be not 
left “either corn, wine or oil, the increase of kine, or 
the flocks of sheep.”® Such was the visitation that 
lighted upon the kingdom of Judah, under the reign 


of one of its idolatrous sovereigns, when, as the pro- 


phet Joel records, a987 90 awn bas ann SF 
Sonn bas pn am pan bos “What the palm- 


erworm left the locust had eaten, and what the 
locust left the cankerworm had devoured, and 
what the cankerworm left, had been consumed by 
the caterpillar.”” This passage is clearly descriptive 
of an absolute famine, an event (God be praised!) very 
different from the visitation which this empire ex- 
perienced last year. 


6 Deut. xxviii. 51. 7 Joeli. 4. 
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We had no severe famine or drought. The corn was 
spared, and so were nearly all the fruits of the trees. 
The cankerworm confined its ravages to a single veget- 
able root of comparatively modern growth in this king- 
dom; and yet how calamitous were the consequences, 
and how much privation and suffering were entailed 
upon many thousands of our fellow-creatures! ‘The 
spirit of benevolence, ever active in Britons in the 
hour of need, was instantly aroused, not only in the 
bosoms of the rich, but in every one who had a loaf 
to bestow upon a famishing brother. And on this 
occasion, the hallowed sentiment of philanthropy was 
not restricted to the inhabitants of our own island; 
but its influence was also felt on the banks of the 
Hudson, and on the shores of the Caribbean. All 
who spake the same language as our suffering coun- 
trymen, combined by their generous efforts to miti- 
gate the prevailing distress; but the united alms of 
thousands could but very partially compensate for 
a single vegetable production, upon which the Lord, 
in His wisdom, had suffered a poisonous breath to 
blow. Moreover, the evil was not confined to Ire- 
land, the part of the empire where the potatoe blight 
had chiefly occurred; but it communicated itself also 
to England and Scotland. The voice of complaint 
and of lamentation was universal: the cost of every 
edible article was enhanced; bread, the staff of life, 
was placed almost beyond the reach of the poor, and 
privation and misery penetrated into the dwellings 
of hundreds and thousands of our labouring popula- 
tion. Although every scene of woe that was offered 
to the public gaze immediately attracted the atten- 


tion of the benevolent, still many of our fellow- 
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creatures must have pined away, whose distresses 
were only known to themselves and to the All-seeing 
God. 

Tt was felt throughout the country, that the time 
had arrived when it behoved the nation to prostrate 
itself before Almighty God, the Great Disposer of 
events, and to solicit His especial aid at this season 
of calamity, and hence was set apart a day for humi- 
liation and prayer; and almost at the same hour 
there ascended to Heaven a voice of supplication 
from every church, chapel, and synagogue in the 
land. It was not a cry of distress in famine, which 
in England was but partially felt; but it was a voice 
of solemn and fervent prayer, that the next harvest 
might be so abundant as to compensate for the 
scarcity of the former year. And never was there 
greater need for putting up this petition to Him that 
heareth prayer: for, considering the sufferings that 
had already ensued from the failure of a root which 
constitutes the principal food of some hundreds of 
thousands of our fellow-creatures, every one became 
justly apprehensive of the serious consequences that 
must arise, if the coming harvest should fail to carry 
with it the blessing of abundance. 

The spring advanced, but it brought no hope to 
the agriculturist; and the summer had completed 
more than half of her course, without encouraging 
any further expectation, than that even if the earth 
should yield an average crop, the harvest would 
needs be one of the latest in the memory of man. 
Such were the views entertained by short-seeing 
mortals, and which views, indeed, were but too well 
strengthened, by a succession of chilling rains, and 
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the sluggish appearance of vegetation. The con- 
sequence was, that food of every description continued 
to increase in price; and what the poor obtained 
with great difficulty at the end of the last autumn, 
was removed farther and farther from their reach, 
as the spring of the present year closed, and the 
summer advanced. 

But the rich blessing of the Lord descended upon 
this land as graciously as it was unexpected by man; 
and as plainly as the prophet Haggai uttered to his 
contemporaries the Divine message, so plainly did 
the voice of our Merciful Father in Heaven speak to 
us through the bright sunny days, and through the 
fructifying heat which had suddenly set in: ysa ayn 
jo NW) xo nun YO) PSI ANAT AA Ty AN 
qas mmo. “Though the seed be yet in the 
barn; though as yet the vine and the fig-tree, and 
the pomegranate, and the olive-tree have not brought 
forth; still from this day I will bless their produce.”® 
Thus did Almighty God, the Benefactor of man 
deign to be merciful to the soil, and to the creatures 
for whom it furnisheth a table; and thus did He, as 
our text says, “ prepare their corn, bless the produce, 
and crown the year with plenty;” thus did He 
accomplish the prophetic prediction, nx nob ‘anbu 


Goran Son con Som pon maw bas WN own 


gnaw DaN ondoxy D32 nbw saws, “And I will 
make compensation to you for the years in which 
the locust hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the cater- 


8 Haggai, ii. 19. 
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pillar, and the palmerworm, my great army which I 
sent amongst you; and you shall eat in plenty, and 
be satisfied;”® and thus has the abundant harvest 
accorded to us, awakened an universal sentiment of 
gratitude, and fulfilled the inspired words of Scripture, 


DDN mAn PYM TAD) AMY NN PIND ’3 


pv Sasa mdam nps my. “Verily, as the 
earth puts forth her tender buds, and as the garden 
maketh her seed to germinate, so will the Lord God 
make manifest charity, and excite the praise of all 
nations.” ° 

It has already been observed, that at the time when 
that day of humiliation and prayer was appointed last 
year, men’s minds were not so much troubled on 
account of the evils then existing, as in consequence 
of the fears generally entertained at the prospect of 
another deficient harvest. But, my hearers, if it 
could have been foreseen that in the commercial 
world was awaiting us an alarming crisis, which 
would sweep away the possessions not only of indi- 
viduals, but of large classes of men; which would 
hurl many merchant princes from the thrones of 
eminence that they had so long occupied, into the 
abyss of ruin and despair; which would paralyze 
public credit, arrest the action of the mill and the 
spinning-jenny, and turn out of employment many 
thousands of our operatives who were wont to find a 
market for their industryin our leviathan manufac- 
tories: then, indeed, our supplications for an abundant 
harvest would, if possible, have been more urgent. 


9 Joelii. 25—26. 10 Isaiah, lxi. 11. 
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Every one that assisted at the solemn service which 
took place on the day of the general humiliation, 
earnestly deprecated a deficient harvest which might 
follow upon the scarcity of the preceding year. But we 
could hardly have found expressions sufficiently fer- 
vent, in which we might present our supplications 
before the Lord, if the probability had crossed our 
minds, that to the foregoing evils might be super- 
added a commercial panic, spreading wretchedness, 
suffering, and desolation, to an extent which no human 
foresight could reach. 

Most fervently then does it behove us, my hearers, 
to pour forth the expressions of our thankfulness 
and praise to Almighty God, for the abundance 
with which He has been pleased to crown the harvest 
of this year. In the present bountiful in-gathering 
we recognise a two-fold blessing vouchsafed unto us 
by a Gracious Providence: first, because it places the 
necessaries of life within the reach of the masses of 
society; and, secondly, because it must needs miti- 
gate, to a very considerable extent, the mischiefs of a 
crisis which, in the majority of cases, has been pro- 
duced by the improvidence, the reckless speculation, 
and the insatiable avarice of mankind. Whatever, 
therefore, be the ordeal through which the commercial 
community may be destined to pass, we have at least 
the consoling assurance that there is bread for the 
hungry and seed for the sower, and that the supplies 
for animal existence will not fail us this year. In 
the misfortunes which we have brought upon our- 
selves through our violation of the tenth article of 
the Decalogue, we certainly cannot find a greater 
indemnification —how little soever we may deserve 
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it—than in the fact that we are blessed with a rich 
in-gathering of the fruits of the ground, since it will 
not fail to inspire us all with a degree of confidence 
and courage, and enable us to bear up against our 
trials, and ultimately to overcome them; whilst, in the 
absence of the blessing of abundance of corn, gloom 
and despair would universally prevail. e 

Although various subjects have been crowded into 
the limits of this brief discourse, still I venture to 
hope that each matter for reflection has been set 
forth with sufficient clearness to lead us all to the 
conclusion, that the duty of a public thanksgiving, 
in which we are about to engage, is one that we may 
enter upon with that free expression of grateful 
praise, which must naturally spring in the heart of 
every creature towards the Bounteous and Merciful 
Sovereign of the universe. Let us calmly review, 
brethren, the subjects to which our attention has 
been directed; let us contrast scarcity with abun- 
dance; the cry for bread, with the satisfaction 
expressed by the poor whose table is provided; in 
other words, the present year with the former. Let us 
also compare what is now passing in this country 
with what might, and beyond doubt would have 
happened, if besides the misfortune of a commercial 
panic, we had had to contend against a scarcity 
of food; and we shall all find ample cause to 
send up the offering of our thanksgiving, and the 
tribute of our heartfelt praise, to that Gracious and 
Beneficent Being, whose eye is ever directed to the 
children of His love, and whose Merciful Providence 
hovers about us, and furnishes a remedy for our 
woes when all human aid is unavailing. 

K 
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But let us not be unmindful, that in order to 
render our thanksgiving as complete as the Bible 
requires it to be on an occasion like the present, 
we must add to the duty of prayer that of alms- 
giving to the poor, whom the Benignant Creator _ 
commends to our sympathies. It will be perceived 
from the Boek of Deuteronomy," that at the thanks- 
giving which took place among the Hebrews in olden 
times on “ the Feast of First-fruits,” as well as on 
“the Feast of In-gathering,” the poor and the stran- 
ger, and the widow and the fatherless, were ever treated 
as the objects of the tenderest sympathy and regard. 
Brethren, let these creatures of affliction be present 
to our thoughts this day, and let them be generously 
dealt with, according to the relief which it is in our 


power to dispense, Trox “Annaa T MINDS WK ww 
> 73 SWN “ Every man as he is able, in proportion 
to the means which the Lord has placed at his dis- 
posal;”'” and whilst we shall fulfil the benevolent 
intentions of our Sovereign the Queen, as expressed 
in the order of Council, we shall also obey the com- 
mands of the Great King of kings, who enjoins us 


Seow gasi payd pod Jo) nN mnan nna “to open 
our hand generously to our brother man, to the poor 
and the needy of our country.” * 

And if any of you, my hearers, suffering from the 
losses which the present crisis has entailed, in a 
greater or less degree, upon all commercial men, should 
be disposed to regard the present time as a season 
when you should preserve what you have, rather 


11 Chap. xvi. 12 Deut. xvi. 27. 13 Deut. xv. ll. 
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than give from your diminished stores, I pray you to 
consider well, that you can never render your practice 
of charity an offering so grateful to your Maker, as 
when the act imposes upon you some self-sacrifice. 
Give then, my brethren, in a generous and religious 
spirit, and remember the words uttered by the Royal 
Psalmist, “ Before Thee are riches and honours, and 
Thou rulest over them all. With Thee are power 
and strength, and with Thee it rests to make great, 
and to give might to all. Therefore, O God, we 
give Thee thanks, and praise Thy glorious name. 
For who am I, and what are my people, that we 
should possess the means to make this offering, since 
all comes from Thee, and we only give Thee back 
Thine own?” 


14 1 Chron, xxix. 12—14. 
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ISRAELS VOCATION. 
A Lecture on MWYN nwan 
Delivered on Sabbath, October 1, 5603 (1842). 


Isarau xlii. 18—21. 

DY OX a NY nnb waa Dym yee Dwaan 
> soy. ayy beb y o nowx soxdps wam 
you Nb) DIN npa Dgn Nb) nian NN 

“ O ye who are deaf, listen: and O ye who are blind, look that 
ye may see. Who is blind but my servant, and who is deaf like 
the messenger whom I have sent: who is so blind as he who should 
be perfect, who so blind as the servant of the Lord ? You see 


many things but you heed not; you open your ears, but you 
do not attend.” 


I TAKE my text for to-day, and purpose to do so for 
some successive sabbaths, from the Haphtaroth of 
the week, with the view of inducing you, my hearers, 
to direct your attention to the study of the propheti- 
cal and hagiographical books, which are replete with 
passages of religious instruction and of spiritual 
consolation. The text just quoted constitutes a part 
of the Haphtarah of this day. 

Before I enter upon the present task, it may be 
well to offer a few words, for the instruction of the 
youthful members of the Synagogue, on the origin of 
the Haphtaroth, or “the sabbath prophetical por- 
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tions.” Agreeably to the injunction of Moses, the 
book of the law was appointed to be read publicly on 
the year of mony or “release,” before the assembled 
multitude of men, women, and children. ‘‘ Assemble 
the people,” says our immortal legislator, “the men and 
the women, and the children, and thy stranger that is 
within thy gates, in order that they may listen and in 
order that they may learn, and that they may fear the 
Lord your God, and that they may observe to perform 
all the words of this Law.” 

The Mishna? has preserved the programme of tbis 
solemnity which took place in the year of “ release,” on 
the festival of Tabernacles, when the Israelites were 
assembled at Jerusalem, and when the king performed 
the office of public reader; and the same traditional au- 
thority makes mention of those portions of the book of 
Deuteronomy which were selected for the purpose. This 
public reading took place every seven years during the 
festival of Tabernacles (M)2D); but it must not be 
supposed that the Israelites were suffered to pass 
so long an interval without hearing recited various 
portions from the sacred volume, since it was divinely 
commanded that the book of the law should be 
studied and meditated on by day and by night. * 
A plan was therefore introduced, but at what pre- 
cise period it would now be difficult to determine, 
by which the whole volume of the Pentateuch was 
divided into fifty-four weekly sections, to be read 
one on each sabbath during the intercalary year, 
which included a thirteenth month (3W 54%); but 
two weekly sections were to be occasionally read 


1 Deuteronomy xxxi. 12, 2 Sotah, sect.7. 3 Joshua i. 8, 
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on the same sabbath during the ordinary year, which 
consisted of twelve lunations. This custom appears 
to have prevailed until Judæa fell under the dominion 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, who about the year 170 
before the vulgar era, prohibited the Jews, on pain of 
death, from publicly reading the Pentateuch in the 
holy temple. An edict so cruel and persecuting, 
which aimed at nothing short of burying in oblivion 
all the doctrines and precepts of the Sinaic covenant, 
and of replacing them by the idolatrous superstitions 
of the Greek religion, which Antiochus was so desir- 
ous to propagate, could not fail. to be received by 
every pious and zealous Israelite with feelings of the 
deepest sorrow. Butas the edict was directed against 
the books of Moses only, and did not extend to the 
prophetical and hagiographical writings, our ancestors 
immediately set about selecting from the other scrip- 
tural books such portions as appeared to them to 
offer some analogy to the contents of the section for 
each sabbath; and as long as the tyrannical decree 
of Antiochus was in force, these prophetical portions 
were read aloud in the temple in the place of the 
weekly sections of the Pentateuch. When it pleased 
the Lord to free the Israelites from this oppressive 
rule, the holy law of Moses was again read as usual 
from sabbath to sabbath; but the prophetical portions 
which had been recently introduced were also retained. 
Our Fathers were perhaps led to continue these 
scriptural readings as a historical memento, or, as is 
still more likely, on account of the religious instruc- 
tion and consolation which they afforded to the wor- 
shippers at the temple; and hence these Haphtaroth 
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form a part of the sabbath service of every Jewish 
congregation unto the present time. 

Let us now direct our attention to the Haphtarah of 
to-day. The portion opens with a message to the 
Israelites from God, who announces Himself as the 
Architect of the world : PNT YPN BMD) DY N2 
ma osbind myn Sy oyS mwa ma meses “ Who 
created the heavens, and stretched them out; who 
spread abroad the earth, and the produce thereof; 
who giveth breath to the people upon it, and anima- 
tion unto everything that moveth upon it.”* Every 
hearer will at once perceive the analogy between the 
opening verse of this Haphtarah and the first chapter 
of the book of Genesis, which describes the creation 
of the heavens and of the earth out of chaos. The 
Lord having declared Himself the Great First Cause, 
proceeds in the next verse to remind the Israelites 
why He was pleased to make choice of the Abrahamic 
race, and to distinguish them above all the peoples of 
the earth. Itis here clearly set forth that God selected 
the Hebrews as a nation of teachers, that they might 
convey the blessed truths of revelation to their fellow- 
men, of all nations and of all climes, and that they 
might become to future ages what the patriarch 
Abraham had been to the people of his own genera- 
tion. The vocation of Israel is especially defined, as 
if the inspired Prophet who delivers God’s oracle 
would say, “ Thou hast not been appointed to thy 
important office, O house of Jacob, on account of 
thine own merits, or for the narrow purpose of 


4 Isaiah xlii. 5. 
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tendering wise and happy thine own people, to the 
exclusion of all the other families of men; but TNP 
posa ‘T have called thee in righteousness,’ in grace and 
in compassion, forthe benefit of the human race, and 
not for a fraction of the world’s inhabitants only. 
Thy vocation was not conferred upon thee, O my 
people, that thou mightest wholly indulge in the 
animal gratifications of life, that thou shouldest find 
a soft pillow upon the earth for thy head, or idly 
revel in the bounty of the creation; receiving all, 
and communicating nought to thy fellow-mortals. No; 
the Lord hath called thee to an active and useful end, 
and thy business lieth in the world of men.” JINN 
D5 syn py nad “ I appointed thee,” saith the Holy 
One, “ for a covenant unto peoples, for a light unto 
nations;”* WY TDN TUDE NTS MY DIY Mpsd 
wn vay Nb5 “to open the eyes of the blind, to 
bring forth the captive from confinement, and from 
the dungeon those that dwell in darkness.” ê 

Now when we see the destiny of the Abrahamic 
race so clearly predicted in the pages of inspired 
Scripture, we are naturally led to inquire whether the 
avowed purposes of Heaven have been fulfilled through 
the medium of the Hebrew people; and if so, in what 
spirit the sons of Jacob have executed the holy work 
which was assigned to them. It must be evident to 
every reader of the Bible, that the Israelites were 
required to be God’s willing agents, in order to carry 
into effect the grand scheme of mercy and love, which 
was intended for mankind at large. This was indeed 
the primary condition of the covenant at Sinai. “ I£ 


5 Isaiah xlii. 6. 6 Ibid.ver. 7. 
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you will obey my voice,” spake the Almighty, “ and 
if ye will keep my covenant, then shall ye be unto me 
peculiar above all peoples ;’” and when Moses rehearsed 
these words unto the Hebrews they replied, “All that 
the Lord hath spoken we will perform.”® But the 
realization of God's gracious promises to the world 
was not to depend upon the capricious conduct of any 
body of mortals. Once had the Lord spoken; and 
whether the people, whom He had chosen to be the 
instruments of His providence, should be willing 
agents or not, certain it was that His holy word would 
not be uttered in vain. ‘ Like as the rain descendeth,” 
saith the Lord, “ and the snow from the heavens, and 
thither it does not return; but it moisteneth the 
earth, and maketh it generate, and put forth its 
increase, and furnish seed for the sower, and bread for 
the consumer: so is it with the word that goeth forth 
from my mouth: it shall not return unto me empty, 
but it shall accomplish what I have willed, and shall 
effect the purpose for which I have decreed it.”° The 
history of the Jewish people offers, perhaps, one of 
the clearest illustrations of the fulfilment of this 
prophecy that can be presented to our notice. To 
afford the Abrahamic race the opportunity of accom- 
plishing the gracious promise which was made to their 
illustrious ancestor Abraham—‘ And all the nations 
of the earth shall be blessed through thy posterity,” 
the Lord condescended “ to take unto Himself a nation 
from the midst of a nation;’" and )7A39° 399d" 
WY Pwd Iw’ “to hedge them round, to instruct 


7 Exod. xix... 8 Ibid. ver. 8. 9 Isaiah lv. 10, 11. 
10 Genesis xxii. 18. 11 Deut. iv. 34. 
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them, and to preserve them as the apple of His eye. 
For this purpose also the Lord revealed unto His 
people a perfect code of moral laws, ordained public 
worship, and subsequently caused to be built at Jeru- 
salem the glorious temple, which by means of the 
services that would there be performed, combined with 
the pure doctrines taught, might produce the happiest 
effects upon the heathen nations; or as Solomon said, 
after concluding his dedicatory prayer, bs mys yin 
ay ps orden NYIT sD paN oy “So that all the 
peoples of the earth might know that the Lord is 
God, and that there is none besides Him.” 

In all this, the Israelites were required to be agents, 
as the whole nation had solemnly promised to be, on 
the memorable day when they were assembled at Sinai. 
But if the Israelites should be regardless of their 
duty, and should not bring a willing heart to the per- 
formance of their sacred task, still the Divine word 
would not become void; for the very perverseness 
and waywardness of Israel would be made subservient 
to God’s gracious designs, or as the sentiment is 
forcibly expressed by the Psalmist,“ Jan ows nen 
“ The Lord would make the angry passions of man 
to offer Him praise.” 

Nothing therefore could prevail against God’s de- 
clared purposes. These would infallibly be accom- 
plished whether Israel should become nationally great 
or politically prostrate, whether the Temple should 
be preserved in its pristine glory on mount Zion, or 
whether it should be razed to the ground, and its 


a Deut. xxxii, 10. 13 1 Kings, viii. 60. 
14 Psalm Ixxvi. 11, 
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worshippers should be scattered abroad to the extre- 
mities of the earth. In any case, the Word of the 
Lord having once gone forth, the Jewish people 
would continue to be the instruments of Divine 
Providence, and would ultimately work out the 
Almighty’s designs of benevolence and grace. Solo- 
mon was assured, after he had consecrated his temple, 
that if he and his descendants should continue faith- 
ful to the Mosaic law, the Lord would preserve to 
them their kingdom for ever. ‘‘ But if,” saith God, 
“you and your children should turn away from 
following after me, and if you should not keep my 
commandments, and my statutes which I have placed 
before you, and if you should go and serve other divi- 
nities, and worship them, then will I cut off Israel 
from the face of the land which I have given them; 
and this house, which I have sanctified to My name, 
I will cast away from My presence, and Israel shall 
become a proverb and a reproach amongst all 
peoples.” 

However humiliating it may be to make the con- 
fession, still truth obliges us to declare, that during 
a long period of their history, the Hebrews were less 
the voluntary agents, than the constrained instruments 
of God, for performing the covenant which He had 
made with the Patriarchs. But in the midst of their 
sinfulness God obliged His people to fulfil their des- 
tiny. The fall of Jerusalem, and the slavery of her 
rulers and subjects had long been predicted by the 
Prophets, and were accomplished in the days of Jere- 
miah by Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon. Yet this 


15 1 Kings, ix. 6, 7. 
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national misfortune offered no bar to the good which 
Israel was to be the means of effecting. When the 
Jews were led away captives into Chaldea, they car- 
ried with them the sublime doctrines and the ethical 
principles of Sinai; and such were the results pro- 
duced, under*God’s Providence, by the teachings of the 
Jews in a land stained by the grossest idolatry, that 
we soon find the Babylonian monarch and his people 
offering praise and adoration, and ascribing exclusive 
power and dominion to Israel’s God: | N'AY sb 
PT AMAA) DWP mMYIayp ba “ To the King of Heaven 
all whose works are true, and whose ways are judg- 
ment.”? We also, brethren, in later times, have been 
permitted to be the instruments of God’s Providence; 
and let us hope that we have proved ourselves less 
reluctant agents than our ancestors during the closing 
years of the Jewish monarchy, in diffusing amongst 
mankind at large.a knowledge of the important truths 
of the Scriptures. Although our non-Jewish brethren 
do not deduce from the holy books the same doctrines 
which we believe them to contain; still it is scarcely 
possible for us to contemplate what is passing around 
us, without being moved by the liveliest sentiments 
of gratitude towards our heavenly Father, for having 
made the wondrous preservation of our people, and 
the Scriptures which we have every where carried 
with us; contribute so much towards the accomplish- 
ment of our mission; “ to open the eyes of the blind, 
to bring the captive out of confinement, and from the 
dungeon those that dwell in darkness.” By the es- 
pecial blessing of Providence, the people whom the 


16 Daniel iv. 34. 
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Lord appointed “ A Kingdom of Priests,” has been 
instrumental in bringing all nations upon which civi- 
lisation has dawned to acknowledge the Eternal Lord, 
the Creator of Heaven and Earth, and to receive the 
code which He delivered to Moses, and the messages 
which He conveyed through His several Prophets, as 
divine. Moreover, “The kingdom of Priests” has 
succeeded in impressing the pious-minded amongst 
enlightened men of all sects and creeds with theimpor- 
tant doctrines of revelation—that piety and truth are 
the only offerings which are pleasing to God—thatno 
ceremonials can supersede the eternal laws of justice 
and merey—that no outward worship can compensate 
for inward religion—and that the great essentials of 
faith consist in universal charity and love, and in the 
fulfilment, in the most generous sense, of the old 
Jewish precept, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” 

But, my hearers, it is not sufficient that we teach 
these sublime ethics, unless we illustrate them by our 
own lives, and by the example which we set to others. 
Practice tells upon mankind with far greater force 
than precept: and hence the injunction of Moses to his 
people pmwy) on pw “to observe and to practise” 
the principles which he had taught them, so that 
when the neighbouring states should see the truths 
of revelation made manifest in Jewish life, they might 
say of the Israelites, “Surely this great nation is a 
wise and intelligent people.” This exhortation of the 
dying legislator was heeded for a time; but after our 
ancestors had secure possession of the land of Canaan, 


17 Deut. iv. 6, 
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and were permitted to become great and prosperous 
therein, they turned aside from the path of duty, 
and often showed less regard for the doctrines of 
Moses than the people to whom they had made these 
doctrines known. Hence the applicability of the 
censure of the Prophet, found in that portion of the 
Haphtarah, which is placed at the head of this lecture, 
‘Who is blind but my servant, and who is deaf but 
the messenger whom I have sent? Who is so blind 
as he that ought to be perfect, who so blind as the 
servant of the Lord?” 

These words of rebuke come home to us also, 
brethren, with increased force, when we consider that 
we are living in an age, when an earnest zeal for 
religion prevails throughout the land, whilst we 
Jews, the descendants of the very people from whom 
the rest of mankind have learned all that they know 
of God and eternity, are not unfrequently deficient 
in animated devotion, and do not display as much at- 
tachment as we ought to the doctrines and practices of 
our holy faith. It were indeed a scandal if we, who 
have led so many of other communities to the altar 
of religion, should be less earnest for God and for a 
pious life than our disciples. Observe, brethren, the 
earnestness displayed by the men and women of each 
religious denomination in this country, for every 
thing that is calculated to promote and maintain the 
doctrines which they profess. Amongst the majority 
of our non-Jewish brethren, every member of the 
household assembles at morning and evening to join 
in family devotion; nor does the father of the family 
sit down to his daily meal, without offering up thanks 
to the Supreme Being for the food with which He 
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furnishes the table. Again, religious instruction at 
home forms a principal branch of the education of 
the family, and most strictly do they observe their 
Sabbath, though it be not solemnized on the day 
which is universally admitted to be commanded by 
Scripture. And how do our non-Jewish brethren 
sanctify their Sabbath? Taking their lesson from 
the Jews of old, husband and wife, children and 
servants, flock to the house of prayer and of religious 
instruction: that they may be enabled to discharge 
this duty, they fix their residence near their house 
of worship, and if one should not be at hand, no 
man regrets the pecuniary sacrifice it might cost him 
to bring the temple of prayer near to his abode. The 
sacred building once raised, it never lacks congre- 
gants, for men and women proceed there at all 
seasons. In fine, many of our neighbours make 
religion what it ought to be—the chief consideration of 
life. 

But most melancholy, dear brethren, is the con- 
trast which Jewish life not seldom offers to the 
picture that has just been drawn! There are 
amongst us too many families who do not assemble 
around the common hearth to thank God in concert 
when they lie down and when they rise up; too 
many Jewish parents are to be found who join with 
their children in partaking of the bounty of Heaven, 
without expressing one word of acknowledgment to 
the Great Giver of all. Again, religious instruc- 
tion at home, the only place where it can be success- 
fully conveyed, forms in such households little or no 
part of the daily discipline of the Jewish child; and 
in some dwellings, alas! no distinction is made 
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between the sabbath of the Lord, and the ordinary 
days of the week on which the Bible permits us to 
labor. Nor is sufficient anxiety manifested to be 
near the synagogue for the purpose of sabbath wor- 
ship; whilst for absence from public devotion we are 
often ready to assign reasons, which we well know would 
not keep us from the pursuit of business or of worldly 
pleasure. In a word, brethren, too large a proportion 
of Israelites do not make religion the chief object of 
life. 

Now when we seriously reflect, that by means of 
the Bible which Israel has preserved and made a 
universal property, we have induced every serious- 
minded man to set God and eternity high above every 
other consideration; that for this purpose “ God 
called us in righteousness,” and that notwithstanding 
our perverseness, He has permitted us to have “ good 
success ” in our-vocation; and when we at the same 
time think, how many of us are deficient in venera- 
tion for God and His sacred word, and in devotedness 
to religion, we can hardly resist the conclusion, how 
much shame and mortification soever it may occasion 
us, that we have fully incurred the reproach of the 
Prophet, conveyed in the words of the text, “ Who is 
blind but my servant, and who is deaf like the messen- 
ger whom I have sent; who is so blind as he that 
should be perfect, who so blind as the servant of the 
Lord? Yousee much, but you heed not; you incline 
your ears, but you do not attend.” 

In endeavouring to give a practical character to 
the lesson embodied in the present Haphtarah, I 
might be supposed by many of our brethren of the 
house of Israel, if my voice could reach them, to have 
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infused into the pulpit lecture a spirit that savours 
somewhat of austerity, or at least of excessive seri- 
ousness. Nor ought this to excite our surprise. Men 
who for a succession of years have evinced indifference 
for things spiritual—who from infancy have acquired 
the notion of confounding ceremonials with inward 
piety, and mistaking one for the other; and who have 
fallen into the serious error of believing that in order 
to become a good Israelite, one has merely to attend 
at the Synagogue on one or two occasions during the 
year, and to practise at home, at stated times, a few 
ritual ordinances ;—-men who thus construe their du- 
ties as Jews, may well receive as a startling innovation, 
a doctrine that is opposed to all their preconceived 
notions-—a doctrine setting forth that religion is spirit 
and not letter—that it consists more in what we feel 
and do, than in what we profess; and that no one is 
worthy of the name of an Israelite in its true sense, 
who does not place the law of Moses, and the duties 
it enjoins, high above all other considerations, and who 
does not make God and eternity his chief thoughts by 
day and by night. 

But, dear brethren, whatever others may think, I 
pray God that I may have been permitted to impress 
you, with the belief that I have preached to you the 
genuine doctrine of Scripture. On your part, my 
friends, do you also pray for me, so that I may ever be 
kept steady to the duty imposed upon a Jewish minis- 
ter, and so that I may be enabled to echo the words 
of the Prophet Habakkuk,’ mapysx nbva by ial} 
will stand upon my watch.” Whenever a fitting 
opportunity presents itself, I shall deem it right, my 

1 Habakkuk ii. 1. 
L 
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hearers, to direct your attention to the mode of life 
that ought to distinguish the people whom the Lord 
calleth “ A kingdom of Priests,” and “ His Witnesses.” 
And brethren, I scarcely know of anything better cal- 
culated to urge us on to the accomplishment of our 
glorious mission, than an attentive study of the pro- 
phetical writings, which will be brought under notice 
during the course of lectures on the Haphtaroth. 


“AA. 


ON SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


“TO ATTAIN TO SELF-GOVERNMENT IN GREAT THINGS, WE MUST 


BEGIN BY CONQUERING OURSELVES IN SMALL THINGS.” 
Preached on Sabbath, April 27, 5610 (1850). 


JEREMIAH Xii. 5. 


Pasa DDD AN AANA TNI pan ans ods nN 3 
PT saa YY TN nor ons Dbw 

“Tf thou hast run against the footmen, and thou art become 

faint, how wilt thou be able to contend against the horses? And if, 


in a land of peace, where thou art secure, thou despondest, what wilt 
thou do in the overflowing of the Jordan ?” 


Tue prophecies contained in the book of Jeremiah 
are not arranged in chronological order; and even 
those which bear precise dates are sometimes found 
out of the respective places which they should occupy. 
With regard, therefore, to the time when the pre- 
dictions, which are without date, were delivered, we 
can only form conjectures.’ If we might indulge the 


1“ With respect to the arrangement of the chapters in this pro- 
phetical book, no regularity is observed. We frequently find the 
chronological order inverted. Jeremiah prophesied under five kings, 
viz., Josiah, Jehoahaz, Jeconiah, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah, In 
some chapters the time of the prophecy is stated, 7. ¢., under which 
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hypothesis, that immediately after Jeremiah’s ill 
success with his brethren of Anathoth, and the cruel 
treatment he has received from them, he presents 
himself before God to plead with Him (as is shewn 
at the opening of the chapter of our text), we should 
at once be enabled to understand the state of mind 
under which the Prophet is labouring, and we should 
perceive the full force of the words of heavenly 
rebuke, which are embodied in the passage of our 
text.” 

Jeremiah was called to the prophetic office whilst yet 
in the spring of adolescence, and before he had com- 


king, and in what reign, it was pronounced. This is the case with 
the prophecies that belong to the days of Jehoiakim and Zedekiah, 
in which we meet with a mention of the year of the respective 
reigns, or a general statement of“ the beginning” of such a reign; 
or else the tenor of the prophecy sufficiently proves its reference to 
events in the days of Jehoiakim or Zedekiah. But the prophecies 
delivered during the reigns of Josiah, Jehoahaz, and Jeconiah, are not 
dated; and these, therefore, we are not enabled to place with cer- 
tainty under either of the three kings’ reigns. In fine, even those 
chapters which have dates are not arranged chronologically; for 
instance, prophecies delivered under Zedekiah are placed before 
those which belong to the times of Jehoiakim; and even those which 
come under the same reign are not arranged in their strict chrono- 
logical order.” (See preface to the work, quoted in Note 3, in the 
next page). 

2? The hypothesis upon which I have ventured derives no incon- 
siderable support from the following commentary of Rashi, on the 
passage nby DIY! IT yD “ Why does the way of the wicked 
prosper”? (Jeremiah xii. 1). sam >yny penn ays ba nny 
UN NP) PYIY TA Ninoy war Sy, NN 927 + Fm2 annb “Because 
Thou hast given greatness to that tyrant Nebuchadnezzar, and wilt 
prosper him, so that he may effect the destruction of Thy house. Or 
it may be, the men of Anathoth against whom he (the prophet) raises his 
plaintive ery.” (See Rashi’s Commentary on Jeremiah xii.) 
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pleted his thirteenth year;* hence the reply which he 
makes to the divine summons, ‘ny! ND man nbs os 
‘JIN WI 3725 “O Lord God, I know not how to 
speak, for I am but a youth.” 

Anathoth, his native town, appears to have been 
the first place where Jeremiah pronounced the divine 
oracles. His fellow-townsmen, long addicted to the 
licentious practices of idolatry, refuse to listen to his 
prophetical remonstrances: they make, in all proba- 
bility, his extreme youth the butt of their mockery 
and insult, and subject him to harsh treatment and per- 
secution. How bitterly Jeremiah felt this cruel conduct 
of bis brethren may be perceived from the concluding 
part of the eighteenth chapter of his book, where we 
find him calling down the most awful imprecations on 
his persecutors. Here, alas! we behold but too true a 
picture of frail humanity, unable to control passion, and 
to subdue revenge, so long as the heart smarts under 
a keen sense of wrongs which have been recently in- 
flicted. There are commentators who seek to palliate 
the imprecations in which Jeremiah indulges, on the 


3 This is the unanimous opinion of the Jewish commentators, 
A corresponding statement may be found in the preface to R. David 
Ottensosser’s and R. Shalom Cohen’s translation of, and Biour on, 
the Book of Jeremiah (Fiirth A. M. 5570), in the following words. 
mona ywa Ddowyy> sod Dynan Wy Minaya Iw NIA ADD 
mn n ws? mab nnna “ Jeremiah the Prophet was born 
at Anathoth,.a city of the priests, near Jerusalem, in the land of 
Benjamin, at the commencement of the reign of Josiah, king of 
Judah.” Now, if he was born in the beginning of Josiah’s reign, 
and began to prophesy in that king’s thirteenth year (see J eremiah 
i. 2), the Prophet could not have completed his thirteenth year when 
he received his first mission. 

1. Jeremiah i. 6. 
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grounds that they were forced from him by his intense 
sufferings; ° but no excuse can here avail, nor can the 
existence of any circumstances free the Prophet, in 
this single instance, from the accusation of having 
lost his self-control, and violated the important Mosaic 
precept, “Thou shalt not avenge injuries, and thou 
shalt not bear a grudge against the children of thy 
people; but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” ° 
Jeremiah’s conduct here offers a melancholy contrast 
to the whole of the subsequent history of the Prophet, 
who in all his other trials and persecutions, appears 
to have had a complete mastery over his passions, 
and to have succeeded better than the best of men 
usually succeed in the practice of self-denial. If 
indulgence can at all be asked, it must only be on the 
score of the youthful age of Jeremiah, when he was 
sent to prophesy at Anathoth. 

Driven forth ignominiously from the place where he 
was born, and where his earliest friendships had been 
formed, he presents himself (according to the hypo- 
thesis upon which we have ventured) before God, as 


° See Dr. Dahler on Jeremiah, in loco. 

6 Lev. xix. 18. There is scarcely any moral practice for recom- 
mending and enforcing which, more illustrations can be produced 
from the Talmud and the Midrashim than the duty of forgiving in- 
juries. Every style of composition, from the pithy adage to the 
dramatic parable, is enlisted in the service of mercy. The examples 
occur in sufficient number to impede selection, and may be met with 
in many compilations of Talmudical apophthegms, among which the 
Anthology of L. Dukes deserves especial distinction. The whole 
principle is set forth in the fulness of its beauty in this saying of the 
Talmud: PON INA ONI pon MWN “Call him blessed ‘that iis 
oppressed ; but not him that is the oppressor” (Joma xxxix. 2). 
Maimonides, after pointing out the sinfulness of refusing to do an 
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recorded in the opening of the twelfth chapter, under 
the most excited feelings. ^5) ox PIN $3 FAN pets 
“ Thou art too just, O Lord,” saith he, “ that I should 
plead with Thee, yet I would speak to Thee concern- 
ing Thy dispensations;” or according to the Chaldee 
paraphrase, “‘ I would ask of Thee a question.” ” Jere- 
miah then enquires how it happens that God permits 
the wicked (alluding to the men of Anathoth) to 
continue in being, and especially why He suffers them 
to increase in worldly wealth ? The last four verses 
of the chapter furnish an answer, by setting forth 
the wretched end of the evil-doers. But before 
this reply is given, God is pleased to visit the Prophet 
with a gentle, parental reproof, for his want of for- 
bearance and self-control, in the words of the text: 
“Tf thou hast run with footmen only and art fatiguea, 
how wilt thou endure when thou hast to run with 
horses?” Here footmen are compared to ordinary 
evils, and horses to trials of a more fearful character, 
to which the Prophet would be subjected in the pro- 
gress of his career. The important question, therefore, 


act of kindness to the man who on a previous occasion has refused 
to accord to us the same service, proceeds as follows: ‘‘ What is to 
be understood by bearing a grudge? A says to B, Sell me this house ; 
or, Lend me this ox;” and B refuses: on a subsequent occasion, B re- 
quires to purchase or to borrow something of A. Now A must not 
say, “I am ready to grant thy request ; for I am not like thee, and 
will not reward thee according to thy deserts.” Whosoever should 
thus act would transgress the precept 116M xd (thou shalt not bear 
a grudge). It is his duty to blot out such a remembrance from his 
mind, since so long as he bears it in his thoughts, he may be in- 
duced to resent the unkind act practised by B. (Maimonides, moon 
ma ys). 
orp 1m Sew NIN NNU 7 
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addressed to Jeremiah is this: if thou, who art chosen 
for the most sacred office to which man can be called, 
to an office which especially demands the practice of 
kindness and love, of gentleness and forbearance—if 
thou canst not endure the contradiction and even the 
persecution which every man, more or less, must 
encounter, who fearlessly tells the rich and powerful, 
that wrong-doing is as culpable in them, as in the 
poor and the lowly—how wilt thou be able to master 
thy passions and to mortify thy self-consequence, 
when thou wilt be required to prove thy mission by 
the sacrifices which thou wilt have to make to main- 
tain the Truth of Him that sent thee? 

Now I propose to adopt the same principle as that 
contained in my text, and to present it to you, my 
hearers, in this form. If you should fail to train 
yourselves in the wholesome discipline of reining in 
your unlawful desires, and of suppressing your irrita- 
bility, your obstinacy and your pride, whilst those 
passions are so partially developed as to render the 
task comparatively easy—seeing that the good work 
demands only a little self-control and self-denial—how 
can you hope to succeed in this essential object of 
genuine religion, at a later period of life, when each 
evil inclination will have acquired, from long and 
almost unchecked indulgence, an irresistible force, 
and will have worked its way deeply into your moral 
constitution? Such is the question which I would 
deduce from the text, in order that I may especially 
address its moral to the youthful portion of my con- 
gregants. 

It requires no elaboration of proof to impress 
upon your minds, a truth which must be evident 
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to every one capable of reflection, that youth is 
the fittest season for seriously undertaking the work 
of patience, forbearance, and self-control; since the 
crosses and vexations, and the trials and temptations 
to which this phase of existence is subject, cannot be 
compared in point of magnitude, or of the keen sense 
that they excite in the heart, to those which beset us 
at a more advanced period, when we are called out 
into business or active life. Again, the disposition of 
a youth is especially adapted to this species of moral 
work, which requires above all things submissiveness; 
because, being aware of the limited range of his 
knowledge and experience, and how totally dependent 
he is upon his parents and teachers, for guidance 
in the path that leads to honour, virtue, and happi- 
ness, the very first lesson which he learns is, what 
Almighty God intended it to be—obedience. 

It does not follow, however, that this lesson is always 
faithfully practised; and perhaps there might be some 
young persons now present who, if the question were 
put to them, whether their parents or themselves are 
the safer authorities as to what might conduce to their 
ultimate benefit, would unhesitatingly reply, the for- 
mer: and still at times, when a father’s or mother’s 
advice should be found in opposition to their own 
inclinations, they might manifest much annoyance 
and ill-humour, much obstinacy and contradiction, 
before they could bring themselves to acknowledge 
by their actions, that a parent possesses more wis- 
dom and has more experience than his child. Now 
if the case which I merely suppose should indeed 
exist; and if amongst my hearers there should be any 
children who, though they do not positively disobey 
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their parents, still find it difficult to subdue their 
obstinate spirits, and to conform themselves to parental 
guidance, I would invite them to give their earnest 
consideration to the words of the text, pronounced 
by God himself. If you cannot keep up with footmen, — 
how shall you be able to run against horses? If you, 
at a season of life, when obedience is your distinguish- 
ing virtue, cannot so check your impetuous disposition, 
master your perverse spirit, and submit to the superior 
judgment of those who love you better, because more 
wisely, than you love yourselves; what reasonable 
hope .can you have, that when you become men 
and women, and when the passions which you now 
nurse in your hearts will have acquired such force as 
to steal away your reason and to rule you with an iron 
sceptre,® you will’be able to encounter real vexations 
and trials, and to practise forbearance and self-denial, 
without which you would not only be discontented 
and unhappy, but you would be regarded by your 
fellow-creatures as offensively proud, overbearing and 
tyrannical; and worst of all, you would be totally 
unfitted to live the life of pious Israelites? 

If the experience of children is too limited to have 
cbrought them into personal contact with the world, 
they must at least have heard or read of men of 
haughtiness and pride, and that by indulging in these 
passions, they have rendered themselves the objects of 
universal contempt. They will suffer no one to enter- 
tain an opinion at variance with their own; they will 
not tolerate the influence of any one in the company 
with which they mix, and over which they arrogate 


e TANT AI Mwy AVIY DIN yy V “ A sin repeated appears to 
the sinner no longer odious” (Moed Katon xxvii. 2). 
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to themselves the right of ruling. Possessed of money, 
they can afford to pay for the performance of most of 
the services of a menial or an official character, which 
one being requires from another; but they do not 
regard those who discharge the duties of their office 
as fellow-creatures, equal to themselves; but rather 
as machines, created solely to contribute to their ease 
and convenience. You know that such beings have 
lived and do still exist amongst us, and you also 
know how their insolent and presumptuous conduct 
has estranged them from human love, and has made 
them a bye-word and a reproach. 

Now as the really pious Israelite commiserates 
the sinner, how much soever he may hate the sin,’ 
‘the hope that naturally arises in every generous 
heart is, that these proud and overbearing persons 
‘might be reclaimed from their sinful course, and 
might be made to feel that the true distinction 
between man and man exists not between the rich 
and the poor, the master and the servant, but 
between the morally good and bad. Yet can these 
men change their ways, and in advanced age begin 
life anew? If the thing be not impossible, the 
difficulty of bringing it about amounts, as we are told 
by the Prophet from whose book I am ‘preaching, 
‘almost to an impossibility. “ Can the Ethiopian,” 
says he, “change his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
Then may ye also do good, who habituate yourselves 
to do evil.” No, my hearers, if at a late period of 
life the proud man would become humble; the selfish, 
kind and considerate: and the tyrannical and over- 


9 See Talmud, Berachoth.’x. 1. Jo Jeremiah-xiii. 23. 
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bearing, tolerant and gentle; he would have—to em: 


ploy the phraseology of the text—“ to run and keep 


up with horses:” but how shall he hope to succeed, 
when at an earlier stage of his career, “he could not 


run against the footmen?” Now let me give a more- 


prosaic version of the last phrase. The race between 


him and his passions, might have been run in his- 


boyhood, when he lived in his father’s house, and 
when he might have easily tamed his haughtiness 
and pride by being civil, affable, gentle and kind to 
the servants of the house, and by being thankful for 
every act of service rendered to him;" always bearing 
in mind, that whilst there is an obligation on the part 
of the employed for the hire he receives, there is a 
correspondent obligation on the part of the employer 
for the work performed.. But he suffered the season 
to pass by when self-rule might have been exerted 
with certain effect—the season when he could have 
‘run against the footmen” and have kept up with 


them. The fitting opportunity, however, once neg- 


lected, every additional day’s license which he gave 
to his passions, communicated to them an increased 
force, and they are now become so much a part of his 
nature, that it is difficult, if not impossible, for him 
to eradicate them from his moral system. He refused 
“to run against the footmen,”’ and now “ he cannot 
keep up with the horses.” 

‘The same argument may be applied to every vice 
that deforms the heart. Let the passion for lying 
grow on from childhood. to manhood, and neither 
private nor public reproof, no, nor the shame to 


Way ANY Ty ys AVIA nyo) 43 ww DTN b> “ A man inflated 
with pride is equal to an idolator” (Sota:v. 1). 
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which he is exposed, will wean the liar from his 


wicked propensity. Falsehood will be his prevailing 
habit, and even when his interested purposes would 
be better served by truth, from the very force of 
vicious practice, he will adopt the former. How 
easily might he have conquered this propensity in his 
youth, when lying was with him more a caprice than 
an evil design; but “he could not run against the 
footmen; how can he keep up now with horses?” 
Again, who can successfully plead with the confirmed 
gamester, so as to wean him from his -absorbing 
passion? Though-he admit its gross immorality, and 
its pernicious consequences, he will tell you that 
gambling has become his great excitement, without 
which he cannot live. And so he continues in his 
sinful course, entailing misery on himself and his 
wife and family, whom he is bound to protect, as far 
as lies in his power, against privation and want; and 
not unfrequently staking and sacrificing in gambling, 
betting, or reckless speculation, the property of others, 
perhaps of the widow and the orphan, confided to his 
keeping in sacred trust. 

Look also at the spendthrift who has run through 
an ample estate, and brought ruin and wretchedness 
to his home! Do you inquire what induced him to 
be so extravagant and profuse? Seek the cause in 
the season of his youth, when he was wont to lay out 
all that his indulgent parents gave him, for the gra- 
tification of the moment, and to put away all thought 
of the useful things which he might require on the 
morrow. Though oft reproved, he heeded little; 
‘there will be time enough.” said he, “to correct this 
propensity when I am older.” He argued like a 
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simpleton : it would have cost.him but little to curb his 
passion for waste in those days; but he let the time 
go by when he might have “run against the footmen,” 
and. now he cannot ‘‘ keep up in the race with horses.” 
In fine, we might employ our text in reference to 
avarice, to stealing, to fraud, to intemperance, to glut- 
tony, and to the whole catalogue of bad practices; 
and we should find that each of these degrading 
habits had a very small beginning in youth, when it 
might have been successfully checked and conquered : 
but as the man failed to master the vice in time, the 
vice in its turn became the master. 

From what has been advanced to-day, I trust that 
every youthful hearer will learn the wholesome lesson 
of exerting self-denial in his earliest years,” so that he 
miss not the opportunity, as the text says, of “running 
against the footmen.” And let me tell you, my young 
friends, that the best place where you can carry this 
lesson into practice, is your own home. Children 
generally consider themselves under some restraint 
when they are abroad or in company, and so they 
manage to rein in for the time the unamiable passions, 
in which they have no shame of indulging at home, 
when surrounded by their brothers and sisters, and 
the different servants, whom they fancy to be in some 
measure dependent upon them. Now I earnestly 
pray you, children, to be cautioned in time against 
such an error. Home is the place, well nigh the only 
place, for moral and religious training; and if it were 
possible for us to examine into the mode of life of 


12 The Rabbins say figuratively nawa Sosy nay soya MWY ‘Dp 
“ Only he that exerts himself before the Sabbath, shall enjoy the 
Sabbath” (Aboda Zora iii. 1). 
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all the great and good men, who have left to posterity 
a name honoured and revered for their practical piety 
and genuine benevolence and goodness of heart, I 
venture to assert with confidence, that we should find 
that the spot where they learned and practised these 
holy lessons, was not so much the school, the college, 
or even the house of public worship, as their father’s 
and mother’s dwelling. Train then yourselves at 
home, “to run against the footmen”: be patient and 
mild with your brothers and sisters; be submissive to 
your teachers; be affectionate and obedient to your 
parents; be civil and gentle to the servants who assist 
you; and regard all those with whom you come in 
contact with sentiments of love. And, dear children, 
if you find your tempers at any time at variance with 
those duties, reason with yourselves, and do not 
rest content until you shall have gained a decisive 
victory over your wayward dispositions. The power 
will then be in your own hands. “ Run against the 
footmen,” as saith our text. Delay not, for the passion 
that is now in its infancy will, if unchecked, grow by 
and by to a monster: and Scripture doth this day 
testify unto you, that if you do not master yourselves 
in small things, you assuredly will not in things of 
greater magnitude. 


XII. 


ON OUTWARD AND INWARD WORSHIP. 
Preached on Sabbath nwrp nvr» May 10, 1845 (5605). 


JEREMIAH vii. 21—23. 
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“Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, Add your 
burnt-offerings to your sacrifices, and eat them for meat. For I 
spake not to your fathers, nor did I charge them on the day when 
I brought them forth from the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
offering or sacrifice. But this thing commanded I them, saying ; 
Be obedient to my voice, and I will be your God, and ye shall be my 
people, and walk in all the way which I charge you, in order that it 
may be well with you.” 


Tse Holy Scriptures enjoin a two-fold kind of 
worship, inward or spiritual, and outward or ceremo- 
nial, constituting the relative characters of the two 
phases of positive religion — the essence and the 
accident; the matter and the manner; the spirit and 
the form. We are strictly cautioned however in 
the passage of our text, not to confound outward 
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rites with inward religion, nor to act on the false 
notion, that mere ceremonial practices can ever 
recommend us to the favour and the approval of our 
Heavenly Father, who, saith Jeremiah, did not charge 
our ancestors concerning burnt offerings or sacri- 
fices, but commanded them to obey His will. The 
Prophet preaches here no new doctrine, but simply 
echoes the teachings of Moses and of the Lord’s other 
inspired messengers, as I shall endeavour to show in 
the course of this sermon. 

But though the outward rite be widely different 
from the inward sentiment, still it by no means fol- 
lows that the ceremonials of religion are unimportant, 
or that they can safely be dispensed with. On the 
contrary, Israelites have ever held in the highest 
estimation ritual observances, because they are instru- 
mental in making us more and more intimate with the 
spirit which they enshrine, and because, subjecting 
us to habits of -early and regular discipline, they 
are well calculated to act as a means to an end, and 
to train us to lead a holy life. ‘These reasons are 
sufficient—to say nothing of the divine appoint- 
ment of a ritual—to clothe with the robe of sanctity 
every religious observance which is not repugnant to 
reason, and which does not countenance superstition. 
Men have at times imagined themselves to be in- 
dependent of ritual forms or helps to piety; but 
universal experience has impressed the Jewish mind 
with the conviction that where ceremonials are totally 
disregarded, a veneration for the doctrines of re- 
vealed religion does not long survive. 

It were greatly to be desired that our thoughts 
should be at all times directed to the sublime ethics 
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of Judaism, so that we stood not in any need of out- 
ward monitors to remind us of our duties and to urge 
us to perform them. It were well, indeed, if we 
could bear constantly in mind the essence of many a 
scriptural lesson, that religion is spirit and not letter, 
that the love of God and of our fellow-creatures is 
the firmest prop of righteousness, and that the 
holiest and most acceptable worship consists in a life 
devoted to virtue, benevolence and usefulness.’ But 
so capricious is our nature, and so prone are we, 
amidst the busy scenes-of life, to have our attention 
called off from heavenly things and from much that 
concerns our happiness here and our salvation here- 
after, that our Almighty parent has been pleased to 
command unto us, what the celebrated Maimonides 
properly denominates pyyn Ny¥b “ laws of remem- 
brance.” At our going out and our coming in, and 
at our rising up and lying down, we are charged to 
perform certain rites, which may become instrumental 
in bringing the Holy One of Israel to our hearts and 
to our minds. We are all creatures of custom, and 
are therefore only enabled to acquire the habits of a 
devotional spirit, by the constant use and repetition 
of religious observances. Through the agency of 
outward forms we become more identified with the 
spirit of piety; and because the primary object of 


1 “ Whatever gives pain or annoyance to thyself, abstain from 
doing to thy neighbour,” said R. Hillel to the Gentile convert; 
“this is the whole law: everything else is but commentary.” 
(Sabbath 31.) 

King David reduced the whole law to eleven principles; Isaiah to 
six; Micah to three; Habakkuk to one; viz.: MN) NIN PTY. 
“The just man shall live in his faith” (Maccoth 24.) 
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ritual ordinances is to purify our hearts and to 
advance us in faith, we call these ceremonials them- 
selves Religion, regarding them as the ties by which 
we are closely linked to God. 

Moses, our legislator, treats outward observances 
as a part of Judaism, but in a secondary sense only, 
as a means to anend. He bids us “ make fringes 
upon the borders of our garments,”? not because 
that act of itself is capable of conferring any spirit- 
ual benefit upon the Hebrews who practise it; “ but,” 
says he, DMN On wy) mso b> ns BNI INS DPS 
“that when they look upon this fringe, they may 
remember all the commandments of the Lord, and 
be induced to perform them.”* In the book of 
Deuteronomy he refers to the ordinances which he 
has been charged to deliver to the Israelites, con- 
cerning inward as well as outward worship, and 
speaks thus: “ See, I have taught you statutes and 
judgments, as the Lord my God commanded me, so 
that you may perform them in the midst of the land, 
which ye go to possess. Observe them and execute 
them, for this will constitute your wisdom and your 
intelligence in the estimation of the peoples, who, 
when they shall hear of all these statutes, will ex- 
claim, Surely this great nation is a wise and intelli- 
gent people.”* It is very clear from these words, 
that Judaism is intended to be a practical religion, 
and that its aim is moral excellence. To this end 
all ceremonials were to conduce; and we may rest 
assured, my hearers, that our outward ordinances 
will never fail to be held in due estimation, pro- 


2? Numb, xv, 38. 3 Tbid v. 39. 4 Deut. iv. 5, 6. 
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vided that we take good heed to ourselves of the 
holy spirit of our law, and do not suffer mere ritual 
machinery, by means of which we strive to make 
manifest our duty to God, to supersede that all-im- 
portant duty itself. - 

In the days of the “ Judges,” and, more especially, 
after the theocratical form of government was dis- 
placed by monarchical institutions, the Hebrews, for 
the most part, deviated from the pure principles of 
Monotheism, so rigidly enforced in the Pentateuch, 
and, as a natural consequence, their attachment to 
the distinguishing ethical precepts taught by Moses 
was materially weakened. Like the idolatrous nations 
by which they were surrounded, the sons of Jacob 
were influenced more by the form than the spirit of 
religion; and as they considered it a far easier task— 
because it imposed no moral restraint or self-denial— 
to practise outward ceremonials than to walk in the 
path of righteousness, they perverted the object for 
which, as the inspired Moses tells us, ritual ordi- 
nances had been introduced: and, regarding them as 
the sole end of piety, they vainly imagined that they 
could make up for their deficiency in godliness, by an 
over-scrupulous performance of the duties of outward 
worship. This appears unhappily to have been the 
prevailing sin in the times of Isaiah, who severely re- 
proves the “ scornful men” for inculcating the erro- 
neous notion that the Word of the Lord consists in 


may yr ow yr ip> yp 3p yp vw yw wy “ ordinance 


upon ordinance, ordinance upon ordinance; line upon 
line, line upon line; here a little and there a little.” > 


5 Isaiah xxyill. 13, 
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The nothingness of ritual practices, when compared 
with a holy life, is also the especial burden of the 
oracle which he pronounces in the first chapter of his 
book.’ “ Of what avail to me is the multitude of 
your sacrifices, saith the Lord? I am cloyed with the 
burnt-offerings of rams, and the fat of fed beasts; 
and I have no delight in the blood of bullocks, of 
rams, or of goats. When you present yourselves 
before Me, who requires this at your hands, to tread 
my courts? Bring me no more an empty oblation; as 
for incense, it is my abomination. The new moon, 
and the Sabbath, and the assembly proclaimed, I 
cannot support: what! impiety blended with a 
solemn rite!” Such is the language in which the 
exponent of pure Judaism speaks of religious forms 
apart from inward piety. But the Prophet tellsus at 
the same time, what kind of worship is, and ever will 
be, acceptable to the Holy God. “ Wash ye, make 
you clean: put away your evil doings from before 
mine eyes: Cease to act wickedly. Learn to do 
well: seek judgment: amend that which is corrupt: 
do justice to the fatherless: defend the cause of the 
widow.” * In a like spirit we must receive the passage 
of our text: “ I spake not to your fathers, nor did I 
charge them on the day when I brought them out of 
Egypt concerning burnt-offering and sacrifice. But 
this thing did I command them, saying, Be obedient 
to My voice.” 

When we refer to various passages in the writings 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, it will become evident to 
us, that it is not the purpose of these Prophets of 


6 The elegant translation of Dr. Lowth is here occasionally adopted. 
7 Isaiah i. 11—18. 8 Ibid. ver. 16, 17. 
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Judah to denounce ceremonial observances in the 
abstract, nor to detract aught from their avowed 
importance, so long as they are performed in a 
spirit of humility, and are estimated at their proper 
worth, as mere auxiliaries to a practically pious life. 
The object of these inspired penmen is to impress us 
seriously with the conviction, that outward ceremo- 
nials or mechanical worship, fill but a subordinate 
place in the Jewish system, whilst obedience to the 
Divine will, and a strict observance of the principles 
of the moral law, occupy the foremost ground, and 
in fact constitute the very essence of Judaism. 

Let it not be supposed, my hearers, as indeed some 
have imagined, that the doctrines set forth by Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, are considerably in advance of the 
early teachings of Moses, and that they are to be 
received as evidences that Judaism attained to a 
higher degree of moral perfection in the age of the 
Prophets just quoted, than it possessed in the days of 
the Hebrew legislator. Such is not the case. The 
contemporaries of Isaiah and of Jeremiah were un- 
questionably more polished and literate than the 
masses which left Egypt, and were, therefore, better 
qualified to understand doctrines not couched in the 
plainest and simplest language, than the men who 
traversed the great desert. But, allowing for this 
difference of diction, nothing new is advanced either 
in the book of Isaiah or in the passage of our text, 
nothing which is not coeval with the earliest promul- 
gation of the Mosaic code. 

The volume of the Pentateuch affords us many 
opportunities for verifying this statement. Sacrifices, 
considered as an essential part of outward worship, 
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make a prominent feature in the Mosaic system; but 
the inspired legislator treats them not as an end, but 
as a means only, through which man’s gratitude to 
the Almighty might be publicly evinced for acts of 
mercy and kindness graciously bestowed upon him, 
and his sorrow visibly manifested whenever he might 
sin against the laws of his Creator. Moses admits 
the sufficiency of the pws or “ trespass offering,” in 
cases where the Israelite sins against a levitical or 
canonical ordinance; but he declares the pwy to be 
valueless of itself, in any instance where the golden 
rule of morality, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself,”® has been infringed. “If a man sin and 
commit a trespass against the Lord, and lie unto his 
neighbour concerning anything which was delivered 
to him to keep, or in traffic, or in a thing taken away 
by violence, or if he act to the prejudice of his neigh- 
bour; or if he have found anything which was lost 
and denied it, and have sworn falsely, in any of these 
that a man doth sin therein: then hath he sinned, 
and he is guilty; and he shall restore that which he 
violently took away, or the thing which he hath 
treacherously obtained, or that which was deposited 
with him in traffic, or the lost thing which he hath 
found, or all that about which he hath sworn falsely ; 
he shall restore it in the principal, and shall add to it 
a fifth part more, and give it unto him to whom it 
appertaineth.”"” When the sinner had made this 
moral amends, he was permitted to bring his DWN; 
but not before. ‘What regulation,” observes Dr. 
Graves, “ could point out more clearly the inefficacy 


9 Leviticus xix. 18. 10 Leviticus v. 21—24. 
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of sacrifice, where guilt was not unfeignedly repented 
of, and all the advantages, which had tempted to its 
perpetration, renounced and resigned, and where full 
restitution to the injured individual did not accompany 
humiliation before God?”! It is also worthy of note, 
that Moses merely attaches a local character to sacri- 
ficial rites, and solemnly interdicts the offering of 
sacrifices in any place, save that spot in Judæa which 
the Lord might especially choose.’ 

Again, whilst the Jewish lawgiver enforces circum- 
cision as the distinguishing rite of the Abrahamic 
race—a rite which is commanded to be observed by 
every Israclite for ever throughout his generation, 
under the awful penalty of MD (excision):* he 
nevertheless teaches us that the circumcision of the 
flesh will profit us little before God, unless we also 
eircumcise our hearts. D53236 nby Ax onbp oms 
cumcise the foreskin of your hearts.”* Nay more, 
Moses suffered the rite of circumcision, probably from 
sanitary causes, to be in abeyance during the whole 
of the forty years that the Israelites are traversing 
the desert.? Likewise the ceremony of the Passover, 
one of the most important observances of the Jewish 
ritual, which is commanded as a perpetual ordinance,’ 
to be held at a fixed time of the year,’ and the viola- 
tion of which is also threatened with the punishment 
of p53 (excision), is permitted to be postponed, as 
far as it relates to individuals under especial circum- 
stances, for a full month.’ 


' Graves on the Pentateuch, part ii. lecture ii. 
~ Deut, Xi, Lo, 04. 3 Genesis xvii. 14, * Deut. x. 16. 
5 Joshua v. 8—7. § Exod. xiii. 10. 7 ibid. xii. 18, 
3 Numb, ix. 8—14. 
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It should then seem, my hearers, from the writings 
of Moses himself, that the most important ritual 
observances, which no God-fearing Israelite can fail 
to keep as “perpetual ordinances,” are not regarded - 
by the Scriptures as of equal consequence with the 
moral law, or inward religion. We have just seen 
that individuals were suffered to postpone the ob- 
servance of the Passover for a month, and that the 
rite of the m4 was inoperative for nearly half a 
century; but we no where find that the principles of 
justice, truth, and mercy have ever been subject to 
change, or that the three grand articles of Judaism— 
the Unity of the Godhead, Divine revelation, and the 
immortality of the soul and man’s accountability 
hereafter—have ever been permitted to be inopera- 
tive for a single hour. We may reasonably conclude 
therefore, that Judaism, as it is set forth by Moses, 
draws a wide line of distinction between the form 
and the substance, between ceremonial religion and 
spiritual religion. We learn also from the same high 
authority, that whilst the great moral principles of 
the Bible are fixed and certain, and never will be 
changed; ceremonials, though scripturally ordained, 
are changeable at the will of God, or by the fact of 
our being placed in circumstances which render it 
impossible for us to perform those rites. 

The biblical writings, which mark the period that 
intervened from the time of Moses to the inspired men 
who prophesied under the kings of Judah, attach the 
same character to external forms when compared with 
inward religion, as that which is assigned to them by 
our immortal legislator. I will adduce one or two 
instances. The first is found in the first book of 
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Samuel.” King Saul disobeys the commands of God, 
and Samuel is sent to reprove the sinful monarch, and 
to announce that his house will soon cease to reign. 
On approaching the royal camp, the Prophet observes 
that great preparations are being made for offering 
sacrifices out of the spoil taken from the Amalekites ; 
but he turns away with disgust from all this outward 
parade of piety, and says, yyswa nnan mbya ‘md penn 
mds abn awpnd aio naw yow min Dips “ Has 
the Lord the same delight in burnt offerings and sac- 
rifices as in the obedience paid to His voice? Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to heed is preferable 
to the offering of the fat of rams.” Another in- 
stance occurs in the fifty-first Psalm. David, having 
grievously sinned, desires to make his peace with God 
and to obtain forgiveness. The sacrificial rite was 
then practised in Israel, and bullocks and rams were 
received for offerings at the altar by the officiating 
priest; but the guilty monarch knew too well the 
spirit of Judaism, to suffer himself to be deceived by 
the fallacious hope that burnt offerings and sacrifices 
could make atonement for his heavy transgressions. 
We hear him acknowledging the wide separation that 
exists between inward and outward worship, as we 
listen to his cries sent forth in the agony of remorse: 
minds a smn xd my mang) nor yarn xb 5 
man x> combs nay awa ab maya my “ Surely 
Thou hast no delight in sacrifice, or I would offer it: 
a burnt offering will not be acceptable. The sacrifice 
for God is a mortified spirit; a humble and contrite 
heart, O my God, Thou will not despise.”? 


Pemv. 21; 22. ! Psalms li. 18,19. i 
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From the various passages which have been cited 
from the Scriptures, sufficient evidence has been ad- 
duced to confirm the doctrine of our text, and to 
impress us with the important consideration, that in 
the sight of God no two things are more distinct 
from each other (albeit they are both essential), than 
religious ceremony and religious principle. Now when 
we observe how careful the biblical writers are, not 
to confound the spirit of religion even with the forms 
sanctioned by Divine authority, —and which cannot, 
therefore, be changed, except under the especial cir- 
cumstances to which I have already alluded, —it can 
hardly fail to strike us as a fact totally at variance 
with the history and the practices of Judaism, that 
ceremonials, not clothed with a Scriptural sanction, 
but introduced by uninspired men, should not only 
have been suffered to survive the times for which 
they were intended, but that they should be regarded 
as of equal importance with the principles of religion 
themselves, and no less sacred than the ordinances 
commanded by the very Word of God. 

The ritual observances enjoined upon us by our 
pious Rabbins of the earlier centuries, are entitled 
to our highest respect, I might almost say to our 
veneration, when we consider that they were intro- 
duced by great and good men, the channels of tradition, 
and the faithful guardians of the holy Scriptures— 
men who patiently endured the severest persecutions 
that malignant bigotry could inflict, and who not 
unfrequently submitted themselves to the rack and 
the stake, rather than yield even a tacit assent to any 
doctrine which they conscientiously believed to be 
repugnant to the pure teachings of Moses. Many 
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centuries have closed over the doctors of the Mishna; 
and although subsequent ages may have produced 
men as wise and as pious, still no body of individuals 
has ever since arisen so truly devoted to Judaism, 
and so ready to sacrifice to its doctrines every worldly- 
advantage. But whilst we freely make this admission, 
we must not put out of sight the significant fact, that 
these Rabbins were but uninspired mortals, and 
could not always be expected to frame laws in which 
there should be no admixture of error. 

No one then, it is humbly submitted, can place the 
ordinances of the Talmud on a level with the com- 
mands of God, without casting something like dis- 
credit on the perfect wisdom of the latter; and we 
have the fullest grounds for concluding from the dicta 
of the Talmudists themselves, that these worthy men 
never claimed so high a distinction for their enact- 
ments. It was never contemplated by them, that the 
majority of the observances which they enjoined, in 
a perilous age, for the safety of Judaism, would be 
permitted to outlive the times for the exigences of 
which they had been introduced.’ The early Tal- 
mudists were too well read in the history of the 


1 A plain proof of this may be found in the “Piske Harosh,” or 
the short decisions of R. Asher, referring to the first Mishnaic 
Ordinance in the treatise ““Aboda Zara.” The prescriptions of the 
Mishna appear to have as general a character as possible: no excep- 
tion is there made in favour of any future time, or any different 
state of things. Still, after having set forth in how far Rashi, 
Rabbenu Tham, R. Alphes, ete. etc., have modified, and in how far 
those Talmudical expounders have confirmed the prohibitions in that 
Mishna, R. Asher boldly adds, 53n» bon SIDS) “but now the 
entire prohibition is annulled,” 
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Jewish ritual, not to have been aware that the 
Synagogue has at all times exercised her privilege 
of modifying external forms, derived from human 
authority, which are contrary to the feelings or at 
variance with the circumstances of the time being. 
There are three great Jewish ceremonials, which no 
human power can set aside, but which must always 
be observed in Israel, viz., the covenant of Abraham 
(mb's n'a), the sabbath and the festivals, and the 
distinction of meats. But nothing has been subject 
to so many variations as the external forms that relate 
to public devotiou. It is well observed by Dr. Mann- 
heimer, that the mode of worship that obtained in 
the times of David and Solomon, offered a striking 
contrast to that which was practised in the travelling 
Tabernacle during the age of Moses. “ It differed 
again,” says he, “in the time of the second Temple, 
when many ceremonials used in the former house were 
discontinued. Again did it vary in the days of the 
aban mpi CWN (Synagoga Magna), when formularies 
were first introduced, numerous Synagogues sprang 
up, and, when in addition to the sacrifices, liturgies 
were read. That it again differed after the compilation 
of the Mishna, must be evident to every one who is 
acquainted with the Prayer Book in common use. 
Devotional forms have again varied in modern times, 
not because men have ceased to respect the opinions 
of the ancient teachers in Israel; but because the 
social position of Israel has called for a modification 
of formularies and observances which were peculiar 
to the early ages. We hazard not much in saying 
that these forms will vary again and again, and that 
mankind will be forced to harmonize them with their 
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social state.” ! The Bible itself appears to contemplate 
this necessity; for, although it earnestly enjoins 
public worship, it imposes no particular liturgy, save 
the fifteen words comprised in pms na ° and the 
few lines to be pronounced by the communicant at 
the altar, when he presents the offering of the first 
fruits of the ground.* In all other respects, con- 
cerning the precise mode in which public worship 
shall be carried into effect, or the particular liturgy 
that shall be used, the Pentateuch is silent, leaving 
the forms of worship to depend upon the social 
condition of the Israelites. 

But notwithstanding that ceremonials, derived 
from human authority, and especially those that relate 
to public worship, may be subject to, and indeed from 
time to time demand modification; still these changes 
ought not to be made rashly,* nor without a reveren- 
tial consideration that we are dealing with the out- 
works of religion. It would have afforded us the 
highest satisfaction and delight, if, before this con- 
gregation was established, we could have induced 
the heads of the Synagogues in this country to 
recognise the principle, that the Biblical precepts 
commanded by God are fixed, but that the ordinances 
of men as applied to the ritual worship are variable, 
and must, as historical Judaism is all-sufficient to 
teach, be made to harmonize with the requirements 


1 Gottesdienstliche Vorträge über die Wochenabschnitte des 
Jahres. 

2 Numb, vi. 24, 25, 26. 3 Deut. xxvi. 5 et seg. 

4 npybnin HD OTN mw ON “The fear of creating division 
ought to deter us from innovations,” is a principle, the general 
soundness of which cannot be doubted. 
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of the age in which we live. But when instead of 
succeeding in the desired object, we were met by the 
unqualified declaration that the form was as sacred as 
the spirit, and that the one could no more be modified 
than the other could be extinguished, we could not, 
without incurring the guilt of the utmost indifference 
for the highest and truest happiness of ourselves and 
of our children, continue to look on with apathy, 
whilst the worship of the Synagogue was fast sinking 
into neglect. We felt that if we remained inactive 
any longer, we should be acquiescing in the near- 
approaching extinction of all devotional sentiment in 
the breasts of the rising generation of Israel. We 
had no alternative but to devote ourselves to the 
equally difficult and conscientious task of regenerating 
the Synagogue worship, wherever its form had been 
rendered unsightly by reason of the persecutions that 
prevailed during many hostile centuries. 

Much as we could have wished that the work had 
been accomplished by those who were then in authority, 
and that as far as it was practicable every Synagogue 
had adopted one and the same ritual, time has 
convinced us of the wisdom of the course which we 
deemed it right to pursue: and it well behoves us to 
record our sense of the mercy and goodness of the 
Lord, who has permitted us to accomplish the good 
work which we undertook, not for our own aggran- 
dizement, nor for the gratification of any private 
end, but for the glorification of our Heavenly Father. 

But whilst we boldly assert our right to introduce 
such modifications into the worship of the Synagogue, 
as our altered circumstances may require (always 
taking care not to encroach upon the Biblical 
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ordinances, nor even rashly to deviate from the old 
traditions), we feel that this is a step which should 
not be taken without the most careful investigation. 
Having succeeded, therefore, under Divine Provi- 
dence, in making the worship of our Synagogue 
conducive to true devotion, and, as we firmly believe, 
to spiritual religion, it now becomes us to manifest 
the greatest seriousness and constancy for the forms 
and practices which prevail in our Temple of prayer. 
Regarding our ceremonials as auxiliaries to religion, 
we must invest them with a certain fixedness of 
character. They must not be suffered to lose a 
particle of their seriousness by being varied from 
year to year; but our efforts must be directed to 
preserve them, so that they may command the respect 
and the veneration of every member of the congrega- 
tion, and so that they may become the means of 
leading us to the glorious truths and the elevating 
principles, of which they are at once the emblems 
and the safeguards. 

Coming back, then, from this digression to the 
more immediate object of the lesson taught in the 
passage of our text, we learn, first, that external 
forms are not to be passed by as of little or no 
importance; but that they are indispensably necessary, 
and are to be held in pious awe by every faithful 
Israclite, as a valuable means to a great and holy 
end; secondly, that whilst religious forms are entitled 
to our highest consideration as auxiliaries to piety, 
they lose all their consequence, and are accounted 
abominable in the sight of Him who is perfect right- 
eousness, whenever we stray so far from the teachings 
of the Bible as to rest our salvation on the performance 
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of these ceremonials, instead of making them ancillary 
to the spiritual things for which the ritual was 
ordained. 

Brethren! let us earnestly entreat of our Almighty 
Parent to impress this lesson upon us every Sabbath, 
when we meet here for the duties of public worship. 
Let us pray of Him so to dispose our minds that we 
may cherish a profound veneration for the formule 
in which we express to Him all that is in our heart; 
in which we render to Him the tribute of our grati- 
tude for benefits conferred; and implore a continuance 
of His divine protection. But let us also petition 
Him to keep ever before us the important Scriptural 
truth, that how sacred soever this prayerful com- 
munion may be, and indeed is, still it is only a form, 
like the sacrifices of olden times; and that its great 
value consists in the good impressions which it 
produces in our hearts, and the desire which it creates 
in us to perform the Divine will, “to love God with 
all our heart, with all our mind, and with all our 
means,” and to fulfil His sacred behest, conveyed in 
the Scripture section for this Sabbath day, mwsp 
DIMON "CNN wamp sa an “Ye shall be holy, for I, 
the Lord your God, am holy.” ' 


1 Lev. xix. 2. 


XIII. 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN RECTITUDE AND 
COVETOUSNESS. 


Preached on Sabbath, Nov, 13, 5608 (1847). 


Psarms cxix. 34—7. 


gman 225 b33 mes TANN MN ra 

Hysa DN DNI POY ON D en HSan 123 TOND 
HIA ITTA Nw MNT IY 97 

“ O vouchsafe to bestow upon me understanding, so that I may 

preserve Thy doctrine, and so that I may observe it with an 

entire heart. Direct me in the path of Thy commandments, in 

which should be my delight. Incline my heart to Thy testimonies, 


and suffer it not to be swayed by covetousness. Turn away my eyes 
from deceitful appearances, and let me live in Thy ways.” 


Tue Psalm now before us is composed of acrostics, 
formed of the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet, each of which is placed as the initial to 
seven or eight different lines respectively. The 
whole is arranged with exquisite skill, and affords us 
a fine specimen of the copious synonyma which the 
sacred language is capable of employing, to diversify 
and illustrate every subject of a moral and religious 
character." The literary merits, however, of this 


* Throughout the chapter, which consists of 176 verses, one of 


p 
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Psalm are of little moment, when compared with the 
sublime ethics in which it abounds. It is a complete 
text-book of piety, in which simple and concise rules 
may be found for human conduct in every situation of 
life. It is well observed by Mendelssohn? that this 
Psalm cannot be effectually and feelingly read through 
at one and the same time, since many of the verses 
are suited to the particular circumstances in which 
mankind may be placed; he adds, that the sentences of 
which it is composed could not have been penned at 
one time, but must have been written by the author at 
different periods }3 PMN oye. 35m jb DNs yn nbw) 
(AMN Dya 352 D'D3) yw DI TYN N- A very 
pious and learned Englishman is said to have recom- 
mended his children to read one verse of this chapter 
daily, so that they might go through the entire Psalm 
twice a year. I know not, my hearers, that we could 
do better than embody in our daily orisons the four 
verses of the text, which we, in concert with our 
families might offer up with great propriety at the 
throne of grace every morning at our rising, and 
every evening on our retiring to rest. 

Regarding the passage of our text as a supplication, 
in which form the Holy Scriptures present it to our 
notice, it commences by asking God to bestow upon 
upon him that prays the gift of understanding. 
sam “O vouchsafe to grant me understanding,” 
saith the Psalmist. But to what end? Not that he 
might glorify himself in the varied information which 
he should acquire; not that it might excite in him a 


the words : MYY- ATAN -97 DEW: TION: MWN ANN < Eggi 
mY © DPn - Opp is found in every verse, the 122nd excepted. 
2 Biour of Psalm cxix. 
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vain presumption for his own opinions, in opposition 
to the conclusions at which his fellow men should 
conscientiously arrive;* and not that it might inflame 
him with a fanatical zeal for observances of an especial 
character, or for prayers of a given length:* but he 
solicits understanding for a noble and practically 
moral purpose, 35 593 nynayey aN TNN) “ that 
he might preserve the Divine doctrines, and observe 
them with an entire heart.” In other words, he 
implores understanding of the great Giver of it, in 
order that it may lead him to be humble before God, 
to be just, charitable, and forbearing towards man, and 
to love his neighbour as himself. The Psalmist prays 
in the full and generous spirit of the Bible, which 
says—“ Let not the wise man boast in his wisdom, let 
not the strong man boast in his physical strength, and 
let not the rich man boast in his riches; but let him 
who would boast himself boast in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth Me, that I am the Lord, who 
executeth benevolence, justice, and charity upon the 


* On no subject may we record the sayings and principles of the 
ancient fathers of the synagogue with a higher feeling of satisfaction 
and veneration, than on the subject of spiritual pride. ‘“‘ Unprac- 
tical religion,” say the Rabbins, “is nugatory, and only leads to 
wickedness” (Aboth 2. 8). Again, bbm oxpw at nx pyar nod 
Mas MA MIT OY Ty DIN ony Noy oan mab add enbyd 
: Dm3 Sy yy Nd nobya « Why are the words of Shammai and of 
Hillel quoted only to be contradicted? To teach later generations 
that no man should obstinately adhere to his own opinion, since 
even the greatest sages of antiquity abandoned their opinions on 
conviction” (Edioth, Mishna i. 4), 


A YAD snbpn wyn bs “Make not of thy prayers a set task” 
(Aboth ii. 13). 
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earth, because in these things I delight”®—of the 
Bible, which, after shewing where true wisdom, 
“which is more precious than rubies,” is not to be 
found, plainly declares where ¢¢ is to be met with, and 
in what it consists: RSA N'A mA A DND TDN 
ma yu D) “ And He said unto man, Behold, the 
fear of the Lord is wisdom; and to depart from evil 
denotes understanding.” ê 

Fully impressed, therefore, with a sense of the im- 
portance of knowledge and understanding, and aware 
of the sacred purposes to which these endowments 
ought to be applied by a morally accountable being, 
the Psalmist continues 'p¥97 )2 9D Toss 333 3A 
“ Direct me in the path of Thy commandments, in 
which should be my delight.” How great soever our 
varied attainments and our experience may be, we all 
require divine counsel and heavenly guidance, bpm +s 
JIMAN “ for we are of yesterday” and as by 139 by 
“ our days upon the earth dwindle into a mere 
shadow.”” But unhappily we do not bear in mind 
this important truth. We do not always seek our 
indemnification in God and in the peaceful sentiment 
of conscious rectitude, for some of the earthly advan- 
tages, of which a wise and gracious Providence sees 
fit to deprive us. On the contrary, we suffer our- 
selves to be turned aside from the path of the divine 
commandments, by the allurements of the several 
temptations which the Lord permits to lie in our 
way for the purpose of proving our virtue and our 


5 Jeremiah ix. 23, 24. 6 Job xxvii. 28. 7 Job vill. 9. 
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faith.’ Now of all evil passions to which the human 
soul becomes a prey, covetousness is the most formid- 
able, because it is the most successful instrument of 
corruption. Hence the force of the especial prayer 


which the Psalmist puts up : yy3 by Dy) TTY bN b pn 
“ O incline my heart to Thy testimonies, and suffer it 
not to be swayed by a propensity to covetousness; ” 
and to this particular verse I propose, brethren, to 
devote the larger part of the present sermon. 

As the rod of Aaron is said to have swallowed up 
all the other rods, so the propensity for covetousness 
swallows up every other sentiment; and if we are 
to judge from the paramount influence which this 
evil passion continues to exert over mankind in our 
own times, we can scarcely avoid the sad conclusion, 
that it is a sin not to be overcome by knowledge, 
by experience, nor by an advanced state of civiliza- 
tion. It is indeed a solemn truth, that nothing can 
subdue covetousness but a firm and unshaken trust in 
God, and a just and lasting appreciation of the rela- 
tive position in which man stands to his Almighty 
Sovereign and Judge, and to eternity. If we were 
asked to name any particular vice which would ade- 
quately represent the idea conveyed by the word ow 
or “ the evil principle” as it was understood by the 
ancient Hebrews, we could not possibly fix upon any 
that would so completely represent it as yy) or 
“ covetousness.” It is this “Satan” or “ evil prin- 
ciple,” that keeps up in the human heart a perpetual 
struggle against religion and duty; that wars with 


— 


è «The wicked are in the power of their passions; the righteous 
command their passions” (Bereshith Rabba apud Dukes, p.194). 
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our maturest convictions; that thwarts, to a very 
considerable extent, most of the good resolutions 
which we imagine ourselves to have formed; that 
throws conscience into a state of slumber, and, with- 
drawing us farther and farther from God, brings us 
ultimately to prostrate ourselves before the idols of 
silver and gold. Day by day this melancholy fact is 
made evident to us in our intercourse with mankind; 
and we have, alas! but too many opportunities for 
observing, how honour, truth, benevolence and gene- 
rosity yield, each in its turn, to the suggestions of 
covetousness, and how the infraction of the tenth 
article of the Decalogue may lead to a violation of 
nearly every precept of the second table of the Cove- 
nant. ° 

Let none of us imagine, my hearers, that we are 
free from the sin of covetousness, merely because we 
are of a sprightly disposition, are not habitually discon- 
tented, or because we can contemplate with satisfac- 
tion the success of a fellow-creature. The word yy9 
in the passage of the text, does not, I apprehend, 
apply so much to the sin of envying a neighbour’s 
gifts or possessions (which is better met by the phra- 
seology of the tenth article of the Decalogue “hmn Nb), 
as it does to that unlawful and almost insatiable 
desire for gain, which, in the end, brings us to prefer 
the acquisition of wealth to the performance of God’s 
holy will. 

When we think of the sacred Sabbath-day on which 
we are met for worship, we cannot well discharge 


9 All the commandments of the second Table of the Decalogue 
enjoin self-restraint and the curbing of unlawful desires. 
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from our minds the serious fact, at once painful and 
humiliating, that the sin of covetousness has led, and 
still continues to lead, many hundreds of our Jewish 
brethren, to violate the first table of the Decalogue 
also, or at least so much of it as bears upon the fourth 


commandment wap? mows oy ms or “ Remember 
the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.” To-day is the 
weekly return of that solemn institution which is 
ordained to commemorate the glorious work of the 
creation, to give to the human frame a seasonable 
respite from worldly toil, and to place the soul of man 
in communion with the Father of “the spirits of all 
flesh.” ”° sb pps mow “It is the Lord’s Sabbath ”™ 
the sacred septenary day, of which God has em- 
phatically said, “ Between Me and between Israel’s 
sons it shall be an everlasting sign.” ” 

Now if we would convince ourselves of the iron 
grasp with which covetousness seizes upon the human 
soul that has fallen a victim to its allurements, and if 
we would also learn how needful it is for all of us to 
supplicate our Heavenly Father, like the Psalmist of 
our text, to preserve us in mercy from this sin, we 
have only to look abroad to-day, and to observe how 
the Sabbath is disregarded and desecrated by many of 
our Jewish brethren. On this day there is a strugele 
going on in the breast of many an Israelite between 
religion and covetousness, between the worship of 
God and the worship of worldly gain. Nor do we 
give the worst complexion to the Sabbath desecration 
of our times, when we say that a struggle is going on, 
since that might induce a hope that the moral conflict 


10 Numb. xxvii. 16. 11 Exod: xvi. 25. 12 Exod. xxxi.17. s 
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would terminate in a victory over covetousness and 
cupidity; but, it is greatly to be feared, that with too 
many the struggle zs over, and that the heart, faith- 
less to the Eternal Lord of Hosts, has transferred its 
allegiance to a divinity like unto that which was 
adored in the desert during the absence of Moses 
from the camp, a divinity made of ingots of gold. 
Here indeed, brethren, we have great cause to bewail 
the ravages which covetousness is making on the 
soul, trampling to the dust faith, religious principle, 
and trust in God: here we witness as sad a spectacle 
as can be offered to the contemplation of a faithful 
disciple of Moses; here we behold many of the 
“ children of the covenant” of Abraham, dishonour- 
ing the cause for which their great ancestor and his 
race were selected, that through them “ all the na- 
tions of the earth might be blessed,’* and through 
them “ the earth might be filled with the knowledge 
of the Lord as the waters cover the seas.” 

Now amongst the faithless sons of Israel who profane 
the holy Sabbath, in order that they may pursue the 
path to which covetousness points the way, there are 
few to be found who do not believe the Bible to be 
inspired of God—few who do not admit the import- 
ance of the Sabbath, and the heavy sin which its dese- 
cration lays upon their souls. The conduct of a man 
who violates the Sabbath, and who at the same time 
denies the divinity of the Bible, and the binding force 
of the precepts of the Decalogue, is clear and intelli- 
gible; but it is hard to conceive how any one can 
bring himself deliberately to commit this sin, who is 


in n 4 3 
13 Gen. xxviii. 14. 14 Isaiah xi. 9. 
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under the full conviction that God will hold him 
responsible for it hereafter, unless he deludes himself 
with the expectation that the worldly advantages to 
be secured will remain very long in his possession, 
and that they will be, in some degree, commensurate 
to the magnitude of the prize to be obtained by 
his transgression. It should seem then that the 
insatiable passion for gain, at the sacrifice of reli- 
gious principle, which carries away so many of us, 
has the effect of clouding our better judgment, 
whilst it dazzles us with the splendour of outward 
appearances.” Resolved upon increasing our stores 
at every cost, we do not pause to reflect upon 
the transitory and perishable nature of earthly trea- 
sures; but we are rather disposed to ascribe an 
eternity to these divinities which we have set up for 
our worship; and as long as we are under this delu- 
sion, we forget that the time is rapidly approaching 
when we must quit the possessions, for which we have 
bartered away our true birthright—our richest inherit- 
ance—and that we must go to render an account 
before the tribunal of Him, np xd) DD Nw xd SWN 
mw “who respecteth not persons, and who taketh 
ne-Lribe?! 

That some reflections of this kind were passing in 
the mind of the Psalmist appears probable, from the 
peculiar wording of the final verse of the text. No 
sooner does he admit that a struggle often takes place 
in the human breast between good and evil, between 


1) pyy M793 DIDI j3 DN NON MAY Tay OW PN “No man sins 
but in a state of mental blindness” (Sotah 3. See also Joel Briel on 
Ecclesiastes iv. 17). 16 Deut..x. 17. 
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religious principle and sordid interest, between the 
worship due to God, and the fanatical adoration which 
man is prone to offer to the deities of the world; and 
no sooner does he pronounce the word yy¥3 “ covetous- 
ness,” as the primary cause of this moral disease 
of the human heart, than he sincerely, prays Dy AyN 
yy FINA Nw Med “ O turn away mine eyes from 
deceitful appearances, and let me live in Thy. ways.” 
Observe, my hearers, that the holy man designates 
earthly riches, s\w miss “deceitful appearances.” 
In this material age, an ethical writer who should call 
that for which we all so eagerly strive, and which so 
many of us hold to be the greatest good of life—‘‘a 
shadow” or ‘‘a vain and deceitful appearance,” would 
hardly fail to excite a smile; but let us not mistake 
the spirit of the Psalmist’s prayer, which breathes 
nothing but wisdom and truthfulness. He is not 
indifferent to the blessings of abundance and ease; 
he knows that the recompense of wealth stimulates 
industry, promotes activity, and excites amongst 
men a beneficial spirit of emulation: he is also aware 
that riches procure for man various comforts, and 
that they enable him to perform the duties in which 
a generous heart must find its greatest delight, of a 
father to the orphan, a husband to the widow, and a 
protector to the poor. But when the sacred bard 
places riches in competition with a righteous life, with 
the consciousness of fulfilling the commandments of 
the Lord, with the self-denial it behoves him to 
practise, and the trials he ought to support, and chief 
of all, with the blessings of salvation and of immortal 
beatitude, he declares them to merit scarcely any 
consideration. Fully aware, therefore, of the powerful 
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allurements of covetousness, of the influence which this 
passion exerts over mortals, and of the gradual steps by 
which it leads its votaries from the true road of life; 
he not only prays that his heart may ever be disposed 
to God’s service, but apprehensive of his own weak- 
ness, and fearing that the glitter of wealth might so 
captivate him, that to attain it, he should be led to 
violate some precept of the Divine Will; he further 
entreats of the Lord, to turn away his regards from 
riches altogether, and to influence him to consider 
them as “deceitful appearances,” rather than suffer 
him to estimate the gifts of the earth as equal, much 
less superior, to the blessings of salvation, and of life 
eternal. 

- After having endeavoured to point out to you the 
true piety, the humility, and the sterling wisdom, 
which the things prayed for discover in him whose 
supplication is before us, I hope that I am not asking 
too much of you, my hearers, if I affectionately solicit 
you to have frequent recourse to this passage, and to 
echo its sublime sentiments.” Let the verses chosen 
for this day’s pulpit lesson remind us all, brethren, 
of what even children know, though we require it to be 
impressed upon our minds each day of our lives, that 
the earth is not our home, but a mere caravansary, in 
which we are permitted to lodge for a short period; 
and that even if our term of life were to be extended 
to one hundred years, or ten times such a period, this 


17 ANN) DYD AND INIWS DYA AND PID MWA nT pN “ There 
is no comparison between a hundred repetitions of a truth and a 
hundred.and one repetitions’’ (Chagiga 9). 

18 The Mishna calls this life -y7)7 “the vestibule,” and the life 
to come »bprp “ the festive hall” (Aboth iy. 16). 
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century or millennium would still be but a fraction of 
time, when compared with life eternal in the heavenly 
home which God has promised unto those that fear Him. 


It seems, indeed, as if the author of our Psalm had this 


truth deeply impressed on his mind; for, in the verse 
that immediately succeeds the lines of the text he 
exclaims: JPN% swe JPN TTO Dpr “O confirm 
unto Thy servant Thy promise concerning them that 
fear Thee.” 

By our future conduct, O brethren! let us endea- 
vour to give vitality and energy to the lesson which 
we have learned. Let us prove by our lives, that 
whilst we are encouraged to put forth our in- 
dustry and our talents by the prospect of gain—for 
Scripture bids us sow that we may reap, and plant 
that we may gather—we are strictly forbidden to 
persevere in our course whenever the indulgence of 
the desire after gain is calculated to interfere with 
the spirit of God’s holy law, or with the practice of 
justice, charity, and fair and generous dealing towards 
our neighbours. By repeating frequently, therefore, 
the verses of our text, and by sincerely exerting 
ourselves to make our actions square with the prayers 
of our lips, we shall know how to resist the tempta- 
tions which covetousness places in our way, and how 
to despise gain when the pursuit of it would offend 
our sense of what is religiously and morally right, 
and tend to turn away our thoughts from God and 
eternity. 

Full of spiritual profit will the lesson of this day 
prove to us, brethren, if it shall induce us to place 


19 Psalm cxix. 38. 
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constantly before us the law of God, which is the law — 
of justice, mercy and truth, so that if may serve as a 


check to cupidity, the besetting sin of our age. We 
shall then be on our guard, if covetousness should 
ever entice us on the Sabbath day to violate the 
Lord’s paternal commandment, and to renounce His 
holy service for a handful of coin: we shall be on our 
guard, if we should be ever tempted to appropriate to 
ourselves in secret, and without the fear of being 
discovered by man, anything that belongs to our 
neighbour; and also if we should ever be tempted to 
withhold from the poor the liberal support which it 
behoves us to furnish for their material wants, and 
for their moral and social advancement. And let us 
not, my hearers, bewail the gains which we immolate at 
the shrine of duty; but let us rather rejoice that we 
are moved by a pure Jewish spirit, which bears us 
nobly over meanness, avarice and dishonesty; and say, 
Brethren, can any sacrifice of earthly goods be too 
great if it leave us the consciousness of possessing 
such nobility of soul? 

The experience of all men has led to the general 
conclusion that in the end, truth and honesty, faith 
and principle, prove victorious. An exceptional case 
may at times occur, when the man of principle is 
trodden down, whilst he who turns his back on re- 
ligion is permitted to prosper in his evil career. This 
ought not, however, to weaken our faith in God, nor 
turn us aside from the path of virtue; but it should 
awaken our thoughts to what Scripture tells us, that 


it consists with the wise and inscrutable Providence — 


of God that for a time “the wicked should flourish like 
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grass.” ® Above all, things let us be mindful of the 
great moral lesson taught in the passage of our text, 
and the truth of which we shall feel more and more, 
as we advance in our career, and as the world con- 
tinues to fade from our view,—that riches endless, 
however they mày administer to our several comforts 
during our pilgrimage here, cannot give us true peace 
of mind, cannot prolong our stay upon the earth for 
a single day, cannot secure for us God’s favour, or 
open to us the gates to a blessed immortality. On 
the other hand let our text teach us, that every virtue 
we practice, every temptation we overcome, every 
trial which we endure with pious resignation to the 
Divine Will, and every sacrifice we make for religious 
principle, advances us a step in the efforts we are 
making, towards securing for ourselves that IMMORTAL 
CROWN, to obtain which, each day of the longest life 
might be wisely employed. The Psalmist determines 
well, then, if he must needs choose between the 
acquisition of riches, and the eternal favor of God, 
to pray that he may be disposed to regard riches as 
“vain and deceitful appearances,” so long as he can 
satisfy himself that he is living in the way of the 
Lord. High above every consideration with the 
sacred poet, is his sense of duty as an Israelite to 
the revealed Word. p>) am ‘abno a nan b aw 
“JT prefer the Law of Thy mouth,” says he, “ to 
thousands of silver and gold.” 

Aa pied pen ively ak 58) pole es tee sa 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE FINAL INGATHERING 
OF ISRAEL. 


A Lecture delivered on yon) NAY August 12, 5603 (1843). 
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J eremiah Xxxi, 4—11. 


“ I will build thee up again, and thou shalt be built, O virgin of 
Israel; and thou shalt furnish thyself with thy tabrets, and thou 
shalt go forth in the dance of them that rejoice. Thou shalt yet 
plant vines on the hills of Samaria; the planters shall plant, and 
they shall make common use of it. For the day will arrive when the 
watchmen upon themount Ephraim shall cry, Arise,and letus ascend to 
Zion, unto the Lord our God. For thus saith the Lord: Send forth a 
ery of joy for Jacob, and shout merrily at the head of nations; proclaim 


ye, praise ye, and say ye, the Lord hath saved thy people, the rem- 
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nant of Israel. Behold I will bring them from the north country, and 
gather them from the extremities of the earth; amongst them the 
blind and the lame, the pregnant woman, and her that travaileth 
with child; altogether they shall return thither a great assembly. 
They shall return with weeping, and with supplications will I bring 
them; I will conduct them near the water brooks, in a direct way, 
in which they shallnot stumble. For I have been a father to Israel, 
and Ephraim is my firstborn. Hear ye the word of the Lord, O 
nations ! and proclaim it to the distant isles; and say, He that hath 
dispersed Israel, will gather him in, and will keep him as a shepherd 
doth his flock. For the Lord hath ransomed Jacob, and hath 
redeemed him from One that is stronger than he.” 


THe subject of the lecture for the present Sabbath 
is the final ingathering of the whole house of Israel; 
a doctrine which is clearly set forth by the Prophet 
Jeremiah, in the 30th chapter of his book, as well as 
in the succeeding chapter, from which the passage of 
the text is extracted. 

The prophetical writings refer to two distinct res- 
torations or ingatherings of the Jewish people; the 
one is the return of the tribe of Judah from Babylonia 
after a captivity of seventy years; and the other re- 
lates to the final ingathering of every branch of the- 
house of Jacob, including the ten tribes, which were 
carried away from Samaria, by Shalmanessar of 
Assyria. The passage of the text obviously points 
to the latter restoration; but no mention is made in 
Scripture concerning the time when this event is to 
be accomplished: all that we can learn from the 
prophetic teaching is, that it is to be contemporaneous 
with Messiah’s advent. 

The unpractised reader of the prophetical writings 
is apt to fall into the error of confounding together 
the prophecies concerning the two restorations, and 
of mistaking one event for the other. But it ought 

o 
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to be borne in mind, that the Prophets seldom refer 
to the Babylonish captivity, without mentioning the 
country where the Hebrews are exiled, or the monarch 
who is to order their deliverance. Some doubt might 
exist to which of the two ingatherings the following 
passage of Isaiah points: “ He establisheth the word of 
His servant, and accomplisheth the counsel of His 
messengers: He saith unto Jerusalem, Be thou inha- 
bited, and unto the cities, Be ye built up;' but all 
ambiguity is removed by what follows: “ Who sayeth 
unto Cyrus, Thou art my shepherd.’’ Again, nothing 
can be clearer than the phraseology in which Jeremiah’s 
prophecy concerning the return from Babylonia is 
couched. ‘ Thus saith the Lord: After the accom- 
plishment of the seventy years at Babylon, I will 
visit you, and I will perform unto you my good pro- 
mise, to bring you back to this place.” ? 

But the prophecies that bear upon the final ingather- 
ing of the twelve tribes of Israel are very differ- 
ently worded; and they most frequently connect with 
this event, the coming of the Messiah. The Prophet 
Jeremiah is commanded, at the opening of the thir- 
tieth chapter of his book to commit to writing the 
following prophecy: “ Behold the time shall come, 
saith the Lord, when I will bring back the captivity 
of my people of Israel, and of Judah, saith the Lord; 
and I will cause them to return to the land which I 
gave to their fathers, and they shall possess it.”4 It 
is then set forth that the Hebrews will no more be sub- 
jected to the oppressive dominion of the heathen; but 
that they will be governed by their own rulers of the 


1 Isaiah xliv. 26, ? Ibid, ver. 28. 3 Jerem. xxix.10.4 Ibid, xxx. 3. 
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royal house of David. “ And it shall come to pass in 
that day, saith the Lord of Hosts, that I will break 
his yoke from off thy neck, and I will break asunder 
thy chains, and strangers shall no longer enslave him. 
But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David 
their king, whom I will raise up for them.”*> It is 
very evident that this prophecy was not accomplished 
at the return from Babylonia. The exiles who set 
out from the banks of the 5353 (Chebar) under Zeru- 
babel consisted merely of the tribe of Judah, which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried away; but Jeremiah 
speaks distinctly not of Judah only, but also of Israel; 
i. e. the ten tribes, who, as a body, have never re- 
turned, nor have even been heard of, since their 
deportation by the Assyrian conqueror. Now as the 
Seriptures teach that God never speaks in vain, nor 
makes a promise which He does not perform, it fol- 
lows that this prediction of Jeremiah remains to be 
accomplished. 

The prophecy concerning the ingathering of the 
Hebrews is repeated, in a more amplified form, in the 
thirty-first chapter; it foretells the restoration of the 
whole house of Israel to their former greatness. ‘I 
will build thee up again, and thou shalt be built, O 
virgin of Israel; and thou shalt be furnished with thy 
tabrets, and thou shall go forth in the dance of them 
that rejoice.”® Heralds are appointed to call the peo- 
ple to the Temple, saying, “ Arise and let us ascend 
to Zion, unto the Lord our God;”’ and the Lord 
Himself promises to lead the Hebrews, and to shew 


` 5 Jeremiah xxx. 8,9. © Ibid xxxi. 4. 7 Ibid. xxxi. 6. 9. 
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a tender regard for all who are infirm and afflicted in 
body. At the 15th verse, Rachel, the mother of 
Joseph, who represents the ten tribes’, isintroduced as 
having just risen from her grave; and she is plunged 
in grief and despair, because she cannot find her 
children in the land of the patriarchs. But the sor- 
rows of the Jewish mother are assuaged, and her 
tears are dried up by reason of the words of consola- 
tion and of hope which God charges His Prophet to 
pronounce to her. “Thus saith the Lord, Refrain 
thy voice from weeping, and let not the tears flow 
from thine eyes; for there is a reward for thy work, 
saith the Lord, and they [thy children] shall return 
again out of the land of the adversary: there is hope 
for thy future, saith the Lord, and thy children shall 
return to their own border.” The Prophet, desirous 
of inculcating the doctrine so frequently enforced in 
the Scriptures, that before Israel, as a body, can re- 
gain the favour of the Almighty, they must sincerely 
repent of their sins," next represents Ephraim bewail- 
ing his past iniquities, and soliciting forgiveness at 
the throne of grace. “I have heard Ephraim lament- 
ing thus: Thou hast chastised me, and I was 
chastened, like a calf that was untrained; bring me 
back, and I shall return, for thou art the Lord my 
God”; and no sooner does Ephraim become con- 
trite, than the Lord graciously pardons His erring 
child: He receives him back in love, saying, “ Is not 
Ephraim my cherished son? Is he not my darling 


8 Jeremiah xxxi. 8. 9 Compare Ezekiel xxxvii. 16—20 
10 Jeremiah xxxi. 16,17. 1! Compare Deuteronomy xxx. 7—10, 
12 Jeremiah xxxi. 18, 
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child? The more I speak of him, the more do I bear 
him in mind; therefore my bowels do yearn towards 
him; surely I will have mercy upon him, saith the 
Lord.”"* The prophecy closes with the assurance, 
that the Hebrews shall in after-times deserve the 
benediction of their fellow men, who shall bless the 
Israelites in every one of their cities, saying % aon 
espn an pay mi“ May the Lord bless thee, O abode 
of righteousness, O mountain of holiness.” 4 

The prophecy of Isaiah, at the commencement of 
the second chapter, relates (as will presently be 
shewn) to the ingathering of Israel, whilst it brings 
into immediate connection with that event, the 
coming of the Messiah. The Prophet teaches that “ in 
the latter days” the Temple will be firmly established 
(J33) on the summit of Zion’s hill, and that all na- 
tions will flow unto it. ‘ And many peoples shall go 
and say, Come ye, and let us ascend to the mountain 
of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; in 
order that He may teach us His ways, and that we 
may walk in His paths, for out of Zion shall go forth 
the Law, and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem.”” 
A personage is then introduced who, according to 
most of the Hebrew and nearly all the non-Jewish 
commentators, is the Messiah; and his office is thus de- 
scribed: ‘ And he shall judge among the nations, and 
he shall arbitrate between the several peoples; and 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation; neither shall they learn 


13 Jeremiah xxxi. 20. 14 Ibid ver. 23. 15 Isaiah ii. 3. 
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war any more.” We have here a very intelligible idea 
of the works of the Messiah. He is to re-establish the 
Temple, gather in the captivity, annihilate tyrannical 
force, secure the triumph of mind and the dominion 
of love, and to bring into harmony all men as the 
equal children of the one great Father. Agreeably to 
this prophecy, the universal recognition of the Messiah 
is not to depend upon accident, or the mere exertion 
of Faith; his own works are to be his credentials, and 
no mortal will be able to resist the acknowledgment 
of his Messianic character, when he shall have execu- 
ted the task which is appointed to him by the Scrip- 
tures. There can be little doubt that the prediction 
of Isaiah, just quoted, is to be taken in connection 
with the final ingathering of Israel; since we find the 
prophet Micah pronouncing the same oracle, in 
precisely similar words,” and combining with it as a 
contemporaneous event a prophecy of the restoration of 
the Hebrews. ‘‘In that day, saith the Lord, I will 
gather the halting, and the exile will I gather, and 
him that I have aftlicted; and I will ordain the halting 
one to be a remnant, and the weary one a powerful 
nation; and the Lord shall reign over them on 
mount Zion for ever.” 

There is however in the twenty-third chapter of 
Jeremiah a remarkable passage, which fully estab- 
lishes the doctrine held by the house of Israel, that the 
advent of the Messiah, and the great ingathering of 
Judah and Israel, are to be synchronical events. 
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“And I will gather in the remnant of my flock 
from all the countries through which I have dispersed 
them, and I will bring them back again to their own 
habitation; and they shall be fruitful, and they 
shall multiply. And I will raise up for them shep- 
herds, and they shall feed them, and they shall be 
no more in fear or dread, neither shall they expe- 
rience any want, saith the Lord. Behold the days 
come, saith the Lord, when I will raise up unto David a 
righteous branch, and a king shall reign and prosper, 
and he shall execute judgment and justice in the 
earth. In his time Judah shall be saved, and Israel 
shall dwell in security, and this is the name by which 
you shall call him, “ The Lord our Righteousness.” 
Here the prophet connects inseparably the restoration 
and the temporal prosperity of Israel with the Messiah’s 
advent. That the restoration here predicted can- 
not refer to the Babylonian captivity is clear; 
since Jeremiah speaks of the gathering in of Israel 
“ out of all the lands, where they are dispersed”; and 
further because Israel and Judah are mentioned con- 
jointly. Besides which, the Prophet teaches that such 
wondrous manifestations of God’s providence are to at- 
tend the final ingathering of His people, as to surpass 
even the miracles performed in Egypt; and he adds that 


19 Jeremiah xxiii. 3—7. 
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the departure from Egypt, which the Jews have 
never ceased to record in their praises to God, will 
not then be mentioned; but that the Israelites will 
address their Maker as the Lord, who hath restored 
the remnant of the long-lost tribes to their own 
soil. ‘ Therefore the time will come, saith the Lord, 
when they shall no longer say, The Lord liveth, 
who did bring up Israel’s sons out of the land of 
Egypt; but the Lord liveth, who hath brought up 
and conducted the seed of the house of Israel from 
the north country, and from all the lands where- 
unto I have driven them; and they shall dwell 
upon their own soil.” This prophecy has certainly 
not yet been fulfilled: of the remnant of the ten 
tribes nothing for many centuries has been heard, 
upon which the mind can rest with any approach 
to certainty; and we Jews still continue to make 
the wondrous Exodus from Egypt, aleading feature 
in all the prayers and praises which we address to 
the Almighty. 

The Messiah referred to in the chapter from which 
] have just quoted, and who is to effect the restora- 
tion of the Jewish people, is styled by the Prophet, 
“ The Lord our Righteousness ;” and this denomina- 
tion has induced many persons to believe that the 
Jews expect that Messiah is to be a divine person. 
I need hardly urge upon your attention, my hearers, 
that such is not the case. The practised reader of 
the Hebrew Scriptures will be well aware, that when 
the sacred penman represents a great purpose of God 
as about to be accomplished, when an individual 


20 Jeremiah xxiii. 7, 8. 
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is indicated as being instrumental in effecting it, and 
even when a sign is given to mark its fulfilment, the 
name of Jehovah is found appended to the person who is 
chosen to be the Lord’s instrument, or to the sensible 
sign which commemorates the great deed that has 
been performed. After the hand of Abraham is with- 
held from sacrificing his son, the patriarch raises an 
altar and names it ANY (“Jehovah will regard) ;”” 
and on the defeat of the Amalekites, Moses also builds 
an altar and calls it pj * (“Jehovah my prover”)”. 
Now it can hardly be supposed, that the altar either 
of Abraham or of Moses was a divine person; and 
yet they are both called by the name of the Most 
High. But we have only to consult the thirty-third 
chapter of Jeremiah, in order to satisfy ourselves 
completely that the words pry % (The Lord our 
Righteousness), which we have just seen applied to 
the Messiah, cannot be claimed, on any fair grounds, 
as an evidence in favour of the divinity of this person- 
age. “ Behold the days will come, saith the Lord, 
when I will accomplish the good promise which I 
have made to the house of Israel, and concerning the 
house of Judah. In these days and at that time, I 
will cause to sprout forth unto David a righteous 
branch, and he shall execute right and justice in the 
land. In those days Judah shall be saved, and 
Jerusalem shall dwell in security, and this is the name 
ab NIP? WN (by which she shall be called) the Lord 
our AEPA (ver. 14,15). From the above pas- 
sage it is certain, that the very same words which 
some imagine to iih the Messiah with a divine 


character, are equally e to the city of J erusalem. 
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Returning to the subject more immediately con- 
nected with the passage of our text, we find the final 
ingathering of Israel very plainly prophesied by 
Ezekiel in the eleventh chapter of his book, and espe- 
cially in the concluding part of the thirty-seventh 
chapter. In the latter instance, the Prophet is com- 
manded to take two sticks, and to write upon one 
“ Judah,” which is to represent the two tribes who 
adhere to the Davidical dynasty; and upon the other 
the name of “Joseph,” which represents the ten tribes 
of Israel, or the kingdom of Samaria; and to join the 
two sticks together, so that they rnay be considered 
as one. Ezekiel is informed that this proceeding 
will excite the curiosity of his people, who will enquire 
what it is intended to convey: upon which the Pro- 
phet is to speak as follows: “Thus saith the Lord 
God; Behold I take the stick of Joseph, which is in 
the hand of Ephraim, and the tribes of Israel who 
are his associates, and I will unite them with him, 
with the stick of Judah, and I will make them one 
stick, and they shall be one in my hand. And these 
sticks upon which thou writest, shall be in thy hands 
before their eyes. And speak to them, Thus saith the 
Lord God, Behold I will take the children of Israel from 
the midst of the nations, whither they be gone, and I 
will gather them in from every side, and I will bring 
them to their own soil. And I will make them one 
nation in the land, on the mountains of Israel, and 
they shall all have one king; and they shall no more 
be two nations, nor shall they any more be divided 
into two kingdoms.” This prophecy evidently could 


23 Ezekiel xxxvii. 19—23, 
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not have referred to the restoration from Babylon, 
since it speaks in distinct terms of the ingathering 
and the re-union of the whole of the twelve tribes of 
Israel. Zechariah who prophesied during the re- 
building of the second Temple, and consequently 
after the return of the Babylonian captivity, also 
predicts the restoration of the Hebrews. ‘“ Thus saith 
the Lord, Behold I will save my people from the east 
country, and from the country where the sun sets. 
And I will conduct them, and they shall dwell in 
the midst of Jerusalem, and they shall be unto me for 
a people.” And again, “ And it shall come to pass, 
that as ye were execrated amongst the nations, O 
house of Judah and house of Israel, so will I save 
you, and you shall become a blessing: fear not, but 
confide.” ” 

From what has been advanced, you will have per- 
ceived, my hearers, that the doctrine of the final 
ingathering of the Jewish people is clearly set forth 
in our holy Scriptures. You will also have learned 
that this event is not to be accomplished by the ordi- 
nary means adopted by mortals for colonising any 
particular district; but that it is to be effected by the 
wonder-working hand of the Lord. If the fulfilment 
of the prophecies concerning the restoration of Israel 
should appear to any of us, brethren, beyond the 
pale of possibility, we ought not to be unmindful of 
the past history of our race. No one will question 
the fact, that the Israelites were enslaved by the 
Pharaohs, and* afterwards freed from the yoke 
without a sword having been unsheathed, or a bow 
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strung. To say nothing of the intervening period of 
Jewish history, comprising more than a thousand 
years, no one will seriously deny, that Nebuchadnezzar 
carried into slavery a large Hebrew population, and that 
after the time which the Bible had fixed for the duration 
of the captivity, an edict was published and executed by 
Cyrus, setting free the Jewish slaves, and permitting 
them to return to Judea. We have every reason to 
suppose that the accomplishment of these events ap- 
peared no less impossible to our fathers, than the 
final ingathering of all the remnant of Israel seems to 
us, yet they were brought about by God’s infallible 
Providence. But, brethren, what is the entire history 
of the Abrahamic race, but a series of miracles? So 
wonderful indeed is the preservation of our people, 
that if we were to imagine a period—say for instance 
the close of the present century—when the house of 
Israel should lose every particle of their religious 
identity, and be no longer distinguished as at other 
times, it is next to certain that the men of the succeed- 
ing century would have great doubts, whether as a reli- 
gious body, the Jews had really survived the fall of 
Jerusalem, for the space of nineteen hundred years; 
and the argument advanced for entertaining the 
doubt would be to a very great extent, a valid one, 
that the circumstance is contrary to general experience 
and to probability. We should therefore weigh 
well our words before we presume to set any limits to 
what it is possible for the Almighty to accomplish for 
and through the Jewish people. Indeed the continued 
preservation of the house of Israel is in itself a great 
fact, and is well calculated to confirm us in the belief 
that it is one of the means which the Lord has wisely 
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ordered to the end prophesied in the passage of our 
text. Scripture plainly tells us “that God is not a 
man that He should lie, or the Son of Man that he 
should repent; but that what He says He will do, and 
what He speaks He will confirm.”* Now the Lord 
hath given His word to gather in the descendants of 
the holy patriarchs; and for the purpose of performing 
this promise, and of placing the Hebrews in a condi- 
tion to be restored, His gracious Providence has 
constantly hovered about them; and He has made 
even the persecutions which they have suffered, con- 
duce to keep them distinct in their marriages, distinct 
in their ritual observances, distinct in the language 
which they employ for praise, and prayer, and suppli- 
cation to the Most High, distinct in every thing which 
relates to their spiritual concerns. In this sense, 
(and in this only) the Jews of the present day are as 
much “a nation within a nation,” as they were at any 
period of their history before their political nationality 
was annihilated. 

Out of the lecture of this day arise two questions 
of a practical character, and they may both be an- 
swered in a few words. First, how does the doctrine 
of a final ingathering affect the Jew in a spiritual 
point of view? Secondly, how does it affect the Jew 
in his social and political relations? Spiritually con- 
sidered, the doctrine of the final restoration ought to 
have great influence over our thoughts and our 
actions. Without a future restoration, our history 
would be perhaps one of the greatest incongruities 
ever presented to the consideration of man; without 
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a future restoration the problem of the continued 
identity of the Hebrew people would be aimost inca- 
pable of being solved; without a restoration, we 
should have no connection with the past or with the 
future, but we should appear like a community which 
had been the sport of chance, and in regard to which 
Providence had no fixed design. But entertaining 
a full belief inthis doctrine, we are enabled to discover 
why the Lord has so peculiarly dealt with our fathers 
and with us. A bright and glorious future opens to us, 
and we have a full view of the part which we are to fill 
in the closing scene of that great moral drama which 
the Jews have represented upon the broad theatre of 
the world. It teaches us that we are preserved for 
a time, when through our instrumentality or that of 
the Messiah who is to be born of our race, strife and 
contention for worldly advantages, and the ever jarring 
discords arising from differences of religious belief 
are to cease; when the roar of the cannon will no lon- 
ger be heard, and the sword will rust in its scabbard; 
when harmony and love and brotherly kindness and 
sympathy will universally prevail, or to speak in the 
highly wrought language of Hebrew poetry, when 
“the wolf shall lie down with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall abide with the kid, the calf and the fat- 
ling and the young lion shall feed togéther, and the 
infant child shall lead them.”” We connect our resto- 
ration with the establishment of the Messiah’s kingdom, 
when the Hebrews will be conducted by an Almighty 
hand to that spot of earth, made memorable as the 
cradle of revelation, to that hallowed hill, from which 
“the Law” and “the Word” are to go forth unto all 
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the nations of the Globe. Now as it is the Lord’s 
declared will that the solid peace and happiness which 
He has promised to mankind in “the latter days” 
are to be accomplished through us, our minds dear 
brethren, ought to be steadily directed to our voca- 
tion, present and prospective; and we should so 
conduct ourselves towards God and man, as to be 
accounted worthy of the spiritual agency which the 
Arbiter of the universe has committed to the race of 
Abraham. 

On our actual social and political relations how- 
ever, the doctrine of our final ingathering does not 
exercise the slightest possible influence, because that 
event, as we believe, points to a time when the Lord 
will work a complete change in the principle of state 
government, and will annul the political constitution of 
every empire of the world. Though we confidently 
hope for the fulfilment of the prophecies that announce 
our restoration, and though we pray for their speedy 
accomplishment, because of the universal blessings 
which the predicted event will diffuse; still the sen- 
timents which we cherish for our native land, as 
Englishmen and citizens, are no more affected by the 
doctrine of restoration, than are the sentiments of the 
large body of our non-Jewish compatriots by the 
doctrine which many of them maintain of the millen- 
nium. The believers in both doctrines may cherish 
their conscientious convictions, without suffering 
these varying articles of faith to weaken in the 
slightest degree their affection for their common 
country, or to diminish the ardent zeal which it be- 
comes us all to manifest for our monarchical and 
other national institutions, and for the prosperity and 
glory of the British. empire. 


XV. 
ON THE 130Tn PSALM. 


A Lecture delivered on Sabbath, Nov, 11. 1848 (5609). — 


Tue hundred and thirtieth Psalm forms the subject 
of the present lecture. 


“ Out of the depths have I cried unto Thee, O Lord. Lord, hear 
Thou my voice: let thine ears be attentive to the sound of my 
supplications. If Thou, O Lord, shouldest constantly bear in 
mind iniquities, O Lord, who would be able to stand? But 
with Thee there is forgiveness, in order that Thou mayest be 
feared. I hope in the Lord, my soul doth hope; and in His 
word do I confide. My soul hopeth for the Lord more than 
they that watch for the morning; yea, more than they that 
watch for the morning. Let Israel confide in the Lord; for 
with the Lord is mercy, and with Him there is plenteous 
redemption. And He will redeem Israel from all his iniqui- 
ties.” 


This Psalm belongs to the class called moypn, of 
which there are fifteen in number. Four of them are 
attributed to David, one is ascribed to the pen of 
Solomon, and the other ten (including the hymn 
before us), give no indication of their author. The 
headings of the Psalms, however, are not always to be 
relied on, since many of those headings were beyond 
a question superadded centuries after the authors of 
the Psalms had ceased to exist. Notwithstanding 
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then the title, “ A Song of Degrees of David,” or 
“A Song of Degrees of Solomon,” many approved 
biblical scholars attribute the whole fifteen Psalms to 
the same pen, and the period when they were com: 
posed, about the close of the Babylonian captivity. 
The word spsowd or ayn, does not of itself clearly 
establish the fact, that the Psalm was written by the 
person named, since the very same phraseology would 
be employed to denote a hymn composed in honour 
of Solomon or of David. 

The word mbypn is derived from nby, “ to go up.” 
The generally received opinion therefore is, that the 
fifteen Psalms having this heading, were composed 
either for the occasion of “ going up” out of Baby- 
lonia, or of “ going up” to Jerusalem on one of the 
appointed festivals; hence they are very charac- 
teristically named by Herder, as well by Eichhorn, 
“ Hymns for a Journey.” 

But whatever be the etymology of mbyon, or who- 
ever be the author of the section of hymns bearing 
that name, certain it is, that these fifteen Psalms are 
amongst the finest of the immortal collection, not 
only in point of high poetic merit, but also in regard 
to the religious fervour and undying trust in God 
which they breathe. The Psalm now under con- 
sideration has been at all times fixed upon by the 
Hebrews for penitential occasions, whilst many of 
our non-Jewish brethren have, I venture to think, 
appropriately given it a place in their service for the 


1 Luther translates mbyon Ww Ein Lied im hihern Chor, “A 
Song in the higher Choir;” thus connecting the name of the 
Psalm with the manner of its musical execution. 
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dying. Even the English version must impress 
every reader with a sense of the exceeding sublimity 
of the Psalm; but any one capable of appreciating it 
in the original, must recognise in it especial idiomatic 
beauties, to which no translation can render adequate 
justice. 

To enter fully into the spirit of this Psalm, we 
` must regard it as the language of the heart poured 
forth in a time of misfortune, of bereavement, or of 
bodily suffering; » TONI D payaa. “ Out of the 
depths do I cry unto Thee, O Lord!” “ The depths” 
is a figure often employed by the Hebrew poets to 
denote profound sorrow, or excessive agony, whether 
of the body or of the mind. There are, unhappily, 
in this life of pilgrimage, too many human creatures, 
whose sufferings are only known to themselves and 
to God. Many there are whose poverty obliges them 
to remove themselves so far from those haunts where 
wealth and abundance are to be found, that their 
groans are not heard by the children of luxury or 
the votaries of pleasure. They call to man for 
help, but their cry is not heeded: since the distance 
which separates poverty from wealth, may, for all 
practical purposes, be compared to “the depths” to 
which suffering humanity is consigned, forgotten like 
the dead out of sight, and incapable of attracting the 
friendly notice of those more favoured sons of for- 
tune, who are rejoicing in their portion on the upper 
earth. But where human pride and selfishness refuse 
to appear, Divine mercy and goodness do not disdain 
to enter; and whilst many amongst us avoid the 
spot where suffering and sickness abide, on the plea 
that the distance is too great, that our time is too 
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much in demand, that the hovel to which we are 
called is too wretched, and the scene of misery too 
harrowing, the gracious Lord does not abandon His 
afflicted children, and does not suffer any state of 
wretchedness however appalling, or disease however 
loathsome, to interpose between mortal suffering and 
His Divine Presence. Well then may the Psalmist 
say, % OMAP D'payDD “ Even out of the depths — 
can I call upon Thee, O Lord.” Man may forsake 


me, but mn bid MYP Jas wean ‘Oya nyawa 
“O Lord, Thou wilt hear my voice, and Thy ears will 
be attentive to the voice of my supplication.” But 
though poverty and suffering do not shut man out 
from God; how does the case stand with regard to 
sin? Can one who has transgressed call with con- 
fidence upon Him who is essentially pure and holy? 
Can the child of sin gain the ear of the Father that 
hateth sin? Yes, saith the Psalmist, if the sinner 
have repented of his evil ways, and have thus made 
his peace with God; for the sacred penman informs 
us, that though the Lord abhorreth sin, He no longer 
remembereth it after due atonement is made. Nay 
more, he tells us, that it is only by means of the 
loving kindness of the Lord, who, when we have 
repented, doth regard us with perfect forgiveness, 
that mankind are enabled to endure. spwn My ON 
spy em “If Thou, O Lord! didst preserve a 
remembrance of our iniquities, O Lord! who could 
be able to stand?” But mercy and pardon are 
amongst the brightest jewels in the diadem of divi- 
nity ; mbon Joy ‘3 “ for with Thee is forgiveness.” 
“ With Thee,” mark well the words—God does not 
P3 
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delegate to any other being the prerogative of pardon- 
ing our sins; for, far different is the forgiveness of 
the Lord, from that forgiveness which is practised by 
man to man. When one mortal offends another, or 
injures another, and an estrangement takes place; 
and when the peace-maker interposes and entreats 
the injured man to pardon his erring brother, and to 
put away the remembrance of his evil doing, what is 
the reply the peace-maker generally receives, even in 
the case where the person injured would pass for a 
man totally free from obduracy and revenge? The 
answer is this: I forgive the injury, but I cannot 
forget it. How ill would it be for us, my hearers, if 
the forgiveness vouchsafed to us by the Lord were 
not exercised in a nobler and a far more merciful 
spirit? God not only pardons the sinner, but He 
puts away the remembrance of his sin. He gives us 
this assurance through His prophet Ezekiel. “If” 
saith He, “the evil-doer becomes truly penitent and 
amends his ways, b 1997 Nb mY TWN VYY bo, not 
one of the transgressions which he hath committed 
shall be remembered unto him.” ? 

The Psalmist proceeds to show how indispen- 
sable it is that the Lord should so deal with 
mankind. If we were to live under the appre- 
hension that no penance or amendment could absolve 
us from sin, but that God had our past iniquities 
constantly before Him, awaiting the time and oppor- 
tunity to fall upon us with the weight of His wrath 
for the errors of a whole life, we should be plunged 
into despair; we should walk upon the earth as 


2 Ezekiel, xviii. 22. 
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perpetual mourners; we should regard the world as a 
grave and nothing else; and thus we should not be 
able to love God as He demands of us, nor to serve 
Him and fear Him as His children, and as the crea- 
tures of His hands. The mercy and clemency of our 
heavenly Father bring us back, therefore, to Him even 
after we may have strayed from His commands, and 
inspire us to regain the time which we have misspent 
and to atone for our past iniquities by devoting the 
remainder of our lives to love Him and to fear Him. 


Truly then saith the Psalmist N97 yob nmvSon 7'3 
“for with Thee is forgiveness in order that Thou 
mayst be truly feared.” The consoling doctrine of 
revelation, that generous and entire forgiveness forms 
a distinguishing attribute of the Deity, is man’s stay 
and staff; it alone sustains him in affliction, because it 
presents itself to his mind as the only anchor of hope 
to which he can cling. This is very clearly set forth 
by the author of our Psalm: and no sooner does he 
arrive at the conclusion, that God does not preserve 
a remembrance of iniquity, but dispenses pardon 
without exacting any condition save that of true 
repentance from the evil-docr, than he exclaims, 
noma 3751 wa mnp ” mp “ I hope in the Lord, 
yea, my soul doth hope, and I place reliance on His 
word.” 

Let us here note, that a true knowledge of God 
and of His dealings with man befriends us in the 
hour of need; that it calms our sorrows, takes off the 
_ edge of our sufferings, and prevents us from falling 
into despair; and here let us learn that it leads us to 
resign ourselves into His hand msan wba) nowy 3 
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“ with a perfect heart and a willing mind.”* Woe to 
the man who in the day of sickness, of bereayement, 
or of tribulation, is entirely bereft of hope; for him 
there is no sun, no light, no rest, no peace, no friend. 
He is like one condemned to be a perpetual wanderer 
in a waste howling wilderness, where nothing grows 
to relieve the eye or to cheer the spirit. But such 
cannot be the fate of him who devotes himself to the 
true science of life, and acquires a knowledge of the dis- 
pensations of Providence; for though misfortune may 
assail him and deprive him of his riches, of his health, 
or his offspring; it cannot wrest from him his hope. 
To God and to His holy word, the pious Israelite in 
affliction will firmly cling; and how low soever the 
hand of grief may have pressed him down, still 
ppnynn “ From the very depths” will he cry unto the 


Lord, saying in the fulness of faith, wb) Amp * ‘np 


bmn ath) “I hope in the Lord, yea my soul doth 
hope, and I place my reliance in His word.” 

The Psalmist adds, spap Dbw “pad pnw “b wa) 
“ My soul watcheth for the Lord more than the 
watchers for the morning, yea, the watchers for the 
morning.” The Chaldee paraphrases spa rahe yay ope) 
“ More than they that observe the morning watches,” 
making the passage allude to the ey (watchmen ) 
near the hill of Zion, who watched anxiously for the 
first glimpse of daylight, in order to announce that 
the time was arrived for the morning oblation. But 
the words may surely admit of a wider application. 
The mw’ (watchmen) near the temple, were not 


3 1 Chronicles xxviii. 9, 
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the only mortals that kept vigils. In the days of the 
Psalmist there were, and in our own times there are, 
many suffering creatures who are watching and pray- 
ing for the return of morning light. When the body 
is tormented by pain, when the mind is oppressed by 
care, or when the conscience is ill at ease, the couch 
offers no rest, nor does the night bring sleep. The 
child of sorrow feels the night more burdensome than 
the day, whilst restless on his pillow he counts each 
passing hour; and though the light of the dawn may 
not bring any mitigation of his woes, still he longs, 
and anxiously watches for its return, when he may 
again behold activity in the world of men, and inter- 
change his thoughts with his fellow-beings. Now the 
Psalmist tells us that he also watches for the dawn, 
but his vigils have this object, that he may again 
commune with God in his morning prayer, that he 
may renew to the Creator the expressions of his love, 
his gratitude, and his firm religious trust. 

Frequent are the passages in the Scripture recom- 
mending confidence in the Almighty ; but Ido not think 
that we could light upon any page in the whole of the 
sacred volume where the blessings and the advantages 
of religious trust are more powerfully depicted than in 
this exquisite Psalm. At the next verse the inspired 
poet offers himself to us as a teacher, and seeks to 
give a practical tendency to his hymn, by exhorting 
his Jewish brethren to attune their hearts to the same 
sentiments as those which fill his bosom, and to place 
all their hopes in God. % by byw b “ Let Israel 
hope in the Lord;” from Him let them seek their 
salvation; it is their duty; it is their interest. More- 
over, he shows good and sufficient grounds for his 
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recommendation— pnn % py t9 “For goodness abideth 
with the Lord.” He hath the means of removing our 
sorrows, of calming our troubled spirits, and of ren- 
dering us eternally happy; and what is more, the 
Lord taketh an especial delight in dispensing those 
blessings. It must not be imagined that the Lord 
can grow weary by reason of the innumerable peti- 
tions sent up to Him for support by the myriads of 
His creatures, nor that the divine bounty can become 
exhausted by reason of the unceasing flow of the Lord’s 
benevolence into every channel of the vast creation. 
nap joy manm “ For with Him there is abundant 
deliverance.” Our heavenly Father hath Himself 
assured us that “the hand of the Lord is not short,” * 
and that His power to save is not restricted by time 
or place; and no people have had more frequent 
opportunities of proving the truth of this gracious 
declaration than the children of Israel. If we follow 
the history of this wondrous race, from the time when 
Jacob left Canaan for Egypt; if we note their deliver- 
ance from the Pharoahs, from the Amalekites, the 
Amorites, the Midianites, the Philistines, and the 
Chaldeans; if we consider how the providential inter- 
position of the Lord caused the rod of power to fall 
from the grasp of Haman, and how He blunted the 
sword in the hands of Antiochus Epiphanes—or if, 
descending into more modern times, we reflect how 
the “Guardian of Israel” preserved a remnant of His 
flock from the destructive frenzy of the Crusades, 
and the devouring cruelty of the Inquisition, we can 
hardly fail to admit that the history of the Jews forms 


4 Numb. xi. 23. 
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one long and uninterrupted chain of evidence of God’s 
untiring and inexhaustible redemption. The Psalmist 
in his own times had learned so many instances in 
which the divine promise had been fulfilled, that he 
did not hesitate to cheer his brethren in faith by the 
assurance that the covenant of mercy would never be 
broken : PPDY Son Sys PN aD NYM “God will re- 
deem Israel from all their iniquities.” The cause is 
here placed for the effect, since all the troubles that 
befell the Jewish people were produced by their iniqui- 
ties. Most consoling however is the doctrine, that 
the remnant of the house of Jacob will not only 
attain in God’s wise and fitting time the exalted 
position in the world to which each phase in their 
history directly points, but that every individual of 
the fold will, if truly penitent, find in the mercy of 
the Lord, full redemption for all his transgressions. 


Such, then, is the analysis of this exquisite Psalm. 
I am very far, my hearers, from being satisfied with 
the attempt I have made to illustrate it; butif I shall 
have so far succeeded as to induce you to study it, 
and to have recourse to it in all times of suffering 
and of tribulation, it will no doubt offer to your minds 
sources of consolation and of religious delight, which 
the analysis given to day has but very imperfectly 
indicated. 
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XVI. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE CONSECRATION | 
OF THE CEMETERY OF THE WEST 
LONDON SYNAGOGUE. 


On Friday, 14th nnn, 5603 (July 7, 1843). 


BRETHREN, 

Since it has pleased God to disconnect us from the 
land which, in the days of our ancestors, was politi- 
cally ours, we have yet continued to regard with 
great reverence certain localities, to which we 
attach ideas of peculiar sanctity. The place which is 
foremost in our veneration, is that where we offer 
our adoration to the Most High, and rejoice in 
the performance of that religious duty, which 
God has prescribed and ordained. But scarcely in- 
ferior in the estimation of all the Sons of Israel, is the 
deep respect that we bear to the sanctuary where the 
dust of our departed brethren and sisters is deposited, 
awaiting the awful day when the majestic voice of the 
Lord shall call a second creation into existence. 

Although many people, both in ancient and modern 
times, have surpassed us in the pomp of their burial 
places; although the tombs consecrated by us to the 
memory of those who are dear to us, present no ap- 
pearance of grandeur to the eye of the indifferent 
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beholder, yet is there no one in whom there breathes 
a deeper feeling of veneration for the name, the honor, 
or the receptacle of those who are no more on earth, 
than the Israelite when he treads the hallowed grounds 
where the dead dwell in peace. 

May this filial, this fraternal affection, borne by the 
living to the dead, never cease to be a prominent 
feature in the character of Israel! The ties which 
connect us with the living may be, and unhappily too 
often are, weakened by external influences; but the 
connection with the generations that preceded us on 
the way to the kingdom of God, is as unchangeable as 
the face of death. The impressions made on our 
minds by the moving world around us, are not always 
of a salutary kind; but the reflections drawn from 
the contemplation of the tomb, can never fail to 
make us sensible of our true condition, and to remind 
us of our essential duty. 


OMIN pnd JID wad aI NI Owe +9 “ Enquire of 
the generations that are past,” says the man of sor- 
row, “and prepare thyself to question their fathers.” 


pm non pos Sy ane Sy o> yt adv max bion +3 
: DOD wes’ DIDO 7b yas? ny “ Indeed we are but 
of yesterday, nothing do we know, only a shadow are 
our days on earth. Truly these will instruct thee, 
and will breathe words from their bosom.’” 

This, then, brethren, is a holy business in which 
we are now engaged. We come here to open 
the “House of Life” nm m3 (as we signifi- 
cantly call this sacred spot) for all those 
cherished fathers, mothers, sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters, whom the Lord, according to 


1 Job viii. 8. 2 Ibid. 9, 10. 
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His merciful dispensation, may summon from our 
earthly communion, to dwell with Him in His realms 
of bliss. Here shall our children, and our children’s 
children, shed the tribute of their tears over the 
ashes of those whose memory lives in their grateful 
hearts; and on their tombs shall they repeat the 
heaven-directed vow, to continue in the practice of 
that faith and of those virtues, which gained for 
their departed ancestors and friends the love and 
respect of those who attended them in sadness to 
their last abode on this spot of earth. 

This shall be the treasury-house where every brother 
of our community shall deposit, in sacred confidence, 
those who have been dearer to him than all his posses- 
sions in life, and here they shall repose together in 
one undisturbed brotherly union. For here there is 
no difference of persons; here vanishes all the tinsel 
with which the institutions of life deck out those who 
tread the stage of this world; here the rich man is 
forsaken by his wealth, and the beauteous form is 
stripped of its comeliness; here at the threshold of 
life eternal, we discard all distinctions, all artificial 
barriers between man and man. In every man we 
mourn a brother; our tears belong to every sister. 
Here we call not to remembrance the sins of the 
erring; for we know that we are all sinners before 
God, and that all, all stand in need of His unbounded 
mercy and forgiveness. i 

Since the inauguration of our house of prayer, we 
have frequently met together with a gladsome spirit. 
There are many who, if even they were now separated 
from us in space, would still dwell with a joyous heart 
on the reminiscences afforded them by the celebration 
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of our holy Sabbaths and Festivals within the pre- 
cincts of our Synagogue. We gratefully remember 
the meetings which have afforded us opportunities for 
renewing our pledges of brotherhood towards each 
other, and of allegiance to the law of God, the 
standard of duty for the good Israelite. But 
not until this hour (save in one most melan- 
choly instance, to which I need not allude) has our 
attention been called to the fulfilment of the duties 
which a Jewish congregation owes to the dead; not 
until this day have we passed through the portals 
which lead to the temple of eternity. But the 
Preacher saith, ‘‘ It is better to go to the house of 
mourning than to the house of feasting, inasmuch as 
that is the end of all men; therefore let the living 
take it to heart.” * 

However more grateful the contemplation of the 
immense store of this world’s pomp and beauty may 
be to our minds, the royal Solomon justly tells us, 
that the entrance into the house of mourning is better 
than the admission into the house of mundane en- 
joyment. And the reason of the superiority here 
assigned to mourning over enjoyment is made obvious 
to every mind: “ For behold the house of mourn- 
ing is the end of every man’s wanderings, therefore 
let the living take it well to heart.” He will become 
convinced that such sorrow is better than laughter, 
since the heart is thereby made better. The sight 
of sorrow, and the feeling of sorrow, stem the 
tide of wantonness and pride, which keep our 
better parts captive; and more instructive is the con- 
templation of the dead in their awful repose than 


3 Ecclesiastes vii. 2. 
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the perception of all the glories with which life 
abounds. 

May this moment of serious contemplation of our 
ultimate gathering-place leave a lasting remembrance 
on all our hearts; may it accompany us through the 
turmoil of life’s busy scene; may it ever present to 
our mental eye the goal where our course must ter- 
minate; may it suppress in our hearts the outcries of 
ambition, and the whisperings of envy; may it tend 
to remove from our minds the injurious imagination 
of our superiority in purity and in worth above our 
fellows; may it, above all things, sustain us in the 
hour of trouble, by directing our thoughts to the 
place where all cares are hushed, where all vexations 
cease, and where we shall rejoin the beloved ones 
whom we long to meet again. And may this solemn 
hour and this holy occupation assure us of the un- 
erring promise of our blessed faith, that we shall be 
received again into the presence of our Maker and 
our Redeemer, by whom was marked out, in wisdom 
and in love, the manner of our entrance into life, of 
our progress through life amidst all its windings, as 
well as the road we should take, so that we might be 
conducted to the throne of His mercy and goodness. 
Thus shall the due consideration of the office which 
we this day perform, stimulate us to the worthy ful- 
filment of our task during our mortal existence, 
prepare us, as our sages express it, in this porch for 
our entrance into the inner courts of the palace of 
God, and enable us at the end of our struggle to 
exclaim yxy Japp ‘IN Md THIT N “ Where are 
thy plagues, O Death? Where is thy destruction, O 
Grave?” 


4 Hosea xiii. 14. 
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ON THE FESTIVAL OF PURIM. 


Preached on Sabbath (13th Adar, 5608), March 18, 1848. 


JoB. xxxviii. 11. 


JÉ PNI mee ND) R'DIN NDI NIDN MD Y 


“ Thus far shalt thou come, but no further; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed.” 


No passage in the volume of Scripture has excited 
more universal admiration, or has been brought into 
more frequent use, than the sublime verse which 
constitutes our present text. Before we proceed 
to apply it to the remarkable events connected with 
the rise of the institution of Purim (which Festival 
forms the subject of the present discourse), let us give 
a few moments’ attention, my hearers, to the particular 
circumstances, under which the passage just quoted 
was first pronounced. 

The bodily afflictions under which the patriarch 
Job has long been suffering are about to terminate, 
and with them the sophistic and tantalizing speeches, 
with which he has been so mercilessly persecuted by 
the loquacious persons who style themselves his 
friends. Eliphaz, the greatest of the tormentors, 
after accusing the pious sufferer of nearly every sin 
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that the imagination can picture, closes, with the 
twenty-second chapter of the book his common-place 
exhortations, without contributing in the smallest 
degree, to the solution of the important problem, why 
Job has been afflicted. With the exception of a few 
truisms advanced by Bildad, the Shuhite, but which 
are wholly inapplicable to the subject in debate, the 
nine succeeding chapters are devoted to the self- 
justification, upon which Job enters, against the 
unfounded charges of his three friends. At the 
thirty-second chapter a new speaker is introduced, in 
the person of Elihu, the son of Barachel, who has 
hitherto been merely a listener to the arguments 
advanced on both sides. With many laboured pro- 
fessions of modesty, and of submission to the wisdom 
and experience of others, he steps into the ‘arena, 
and undertakes to settle the matter in dispute. He 
delivers a highly rhetorical address, and after giving 
the rein to his enthusiasm, which carries him over a 
space that occupies no less than one hundred and fifty- 
nine verses, he concludes by leaving the question, for all 
practical purposes, precisely where he found it. At 
the thirty-eighth chapter, the voice of the Almighty is 
heard out of the whirlwind; and then, the several 
false and opposing notions, in which men are prone 
to indulge—that the afflictions which befal humanity 
are to be considered invariably as divine punishments 
inflicted upon the sufferers for some especial sins 
which they have committed; that the events which 
happen in the world are left to chance, because Provi- 
dence does not condescend to regulate and control 
them; and that virtue is without a patron, and vice 
without an avenger; are completely and triumphantly 
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refuted. In the sublime address which the poet repre- 
sents the Almighty as delivering, it is authoritatively 
declared that the power of the Lord is not restricted 
to any limits, and that all things, whether of mind or 
matter, are as much under the control of a gracious 
and superintending Providence, and are as fully sub- 
jected to the Lord’s will, as the mighty ocean was 
when He created it, and when He confined it within 
certain boundaries, which He forbade it to pass. Most 
beautifully is this important doctrine set forth in a 
list of interrogatories, commencing at the fourth 
verse of the chapter of our text: “ Answer thou Me. 
Where wast thou when I founded the earth? Declare 
if thou canst understand its formation? Who fixed 
its measurement—since thou wouldest know—or, who 
stretched the line upon it? Upon what are its founda- 
tions: sunk, or who laid its key-stone when the 
morning stars sang together, and all the children of 
God shouted for joy? Or who shut up the sea within 
doors, when its rushes from the womb would have 
overflowed; ' when I made the cloud its garment, and 
thick darkness its swaddling-band; and when I pro- 
nounced My decree concerning it, and set limits and 
doors; and when I said, thus far shalt thou come, 
but no further; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed ?” 

This magnificent passage may be likewise applied, 
with perfect ease and propriety, to the several 
occurrences which take place in the moral universe, 
where divine Providence is constantly exerting a 
sensible influence. As the Almighty permits the tide 


1 See Mason Good’s. Translation, 
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to ebb and flow agreeably to the laws of physical 
nature, and yet, in the exercise of His supreme 
wisdom, accurately defines the limits beyond which 
it shall neither advance nor recede; so in conformity 
with moral nature, He suffers mankind to think and 
to act; but He never allows human thought or 
action to outstep the boundaries, at which He has 
determined that their course shall be stayed. Whenever 
the torrent of passion or of vice would hurry us 
beyond the prescribed bourns, the hand of the Om- 
nipotent is immediately stretched forth to arrest the 
destructive current in its course, and to divert it to a 
different channel, so that whilst the wicked man is 
disappointed of the accomplishment of his purposes, 
his very acts, which were intended for evil, are made 
to contribute to the general good. 

We learn then, from the text before us, that the 
world is not without a Providence, that virtue is not 
without a patron, and that vice is not permitted to 
run riot, but is subjected to the control of the Omnipo- 
tent One who, at the fitting time, arrests it in its 
headlong career, exclaiming, “Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no further.” The means by which the Lord 
is pleased to give effect to the declaration embodied 
in the text are various, and correspondent to His 
infallible wisdom and infinite power. When Pharaoh 
and his host presumed to measure their strength 
with God, and to oppose the fulfilment of the cove- 
nant which had been made with Abraham, and with 
his seed after him,* the raging floods were appointed 
by the Almighty as His ministers for saving Israel, 


2 Genesis xvii. 19. 
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and for punishing their heartless persecutors. Again, 


at a later period of Jewish history, when the immense 
host of the Assyrians lay encamped under the walls 
of Jerusalem, awaiting the approach of the dawn to 
assault the city, and to massacre its unoffending 
inhabitants, the messenger selected by divine Provi- 
dence to shield the race of Abraham, was a pestilential 
vapour, which stilled in death the barbarian invaders; 


and when Antiochus Epiphanes waged a war of ex- 
termination against the Jews and their creed, the 


Lord defeated the purposes of the tyrant, and saved 
the remnant of His people, by means of the exalted 
patriotism and the undaunted valour of Judas, the 


-Maccabee. 


= In each of the instances above-mentioned, physical 
agencies were employed; but the Almighty is not 


limited in the operations of His power, nor is He 


deficient of instruments to accomplish His will. The 
designs of the Deity are more frequently effected by 
moral means. ‘The monitor placed within us by God, 


‘and which we call Conscience, is often made instru- 


mental in destroying in the bud wicked devices, 
which no human enactments can prevent from 
ripening into action. The laws framed by a mortal 
legislator, how wise soever they be, are valuable only 
in as far as they tend to regulate the outward actions 
of mankind; yet God, whose knowledge is not 
bounded by what is visible or expressed, but extends 
likewise to what is unseen and undeclared, makes 
His moral law so to operate in the secret folds of the 
heart, as either to stifle sin at its birth, or to make 
it subservient to His wise and gracious purposes. 
‘The wrath of man shall praise Thee,” saith the 
Q 2 
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Psalmist, “the remainder of wrath shalt Thou 
restrain.” * 

But if Conscience, God’s chief moral agent, should 
fail to operate on the sinner, because of his long indul- 
gence in vice, and of the hardness of his heart, still 
the Lord is all-sufficient: for by means of His 
Omniscience, He permits events which lie far beyond 
the pale of human calculation, to combine, to adjust 
themselves, and to work in unison, so that they may 
ultimately promote the ends of His gracious Provi- 
dence, that they may serve to succour the oppressed, 
and to bring to condign punishment the oppressor. 
Now, in no instance is this great moral truth more 
strikingly illustrated, than in the historical details of 
the institution of Purim. 

The period at which the events recorded in the Book 
of Esther are fixed, is, according to many learned and 
trustworthy critics, * in the reign of Xerxes, i.e., about 
480 years before the vulgar era, and nearly forty-five 
years after the issuing of the famous edict of Cyrus, 
of Persia, in favour of the captive Jews in his 


3 Psalm Levi. 10. 

4 Including Scaliger, Jahn, Eichhorn, Carpzov, Bertholdt, and 
Gesenius. Dr. Munk observes, “ The King under whom this event 
[recorded in the Book of Esther] took place, is commonly called 
Ahasveros or Assucros: but the Hebrew consonants of which the 
name is composed, having no regard to the vowels assigned to them, 
may be pronounced Achscherch or Kschersch, of which name the 
Greeks have made Xerxes, by joining a termination. To this 
resemblance of names, may be added several characteristic features, 
by which we are enabled to recognise in Xerxes the Ahasuerus 
of the Bible (Palestine 468, b.)” De Wette appears to dissent 
in toto from the opinion that Xerxes and Ahasuerus are one and the 
same personage. (Vide Critical and Historical Introduction to the 
Canonical Scriptures of the Old Testament, chap. ix.) 
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dominions. This criticism is at variance with the views 
entertained by the old commentators, and by all early 
historians, who consider Ahasuerus to be either 
Darius Hystaspes, successor to Cyrus, or Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. But without referring to dates, which 
confound both hypotheses, the wyywnms of Scripture 
is presented to us in a very different light from that 
in which history portrays the characters of Darius 
and Artaxerxes. On the other hand, the conduct of 
Ahasuerus agrees exactly, as Dr. Milman remarks, 
“with the character of that Xerxes who commanded the 
sea to be scourged, because it broke down his bridge 
over the Hellespont; beheaded the engineers because 
their work was swept away by a storm; wantonly, 
and before the eyes of the father, put to death the 
sons of his oldest friend Pythias, who had contributed 
most splendidly to his armament; misused the body of 
the brave Leonidas; and after his defeat, like another 
Sardanapalus, gave himself up to such voluptuousness, 
as to issue an edict offering a reward to the inventor 
of a new pleasure.” 

The Jews, scattered over the dominions of Aha- 
suerus, were the remnants of the Babylonian captivity. 
A comparatively small number of Jews returned with 
Zerubbabel and Joshua; and the second migration 
under Ezra, did not take place until the seventh 
year of Artaxerxes, the successor of Ahasuerus. 
Notwithstanding the edict which Cyrus had issued 
nearly half a century before, the Hebrews who had 
not yet been enabled to migrate to Judæa were, on 
the accession of Ahasuerus, again in a state of capti- 


5 Milman’s History of the Jews, vol. ii. 
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vity, and could oppose but a feeble resistance to the: 
machinations of the cruel and revengeful Haman. The: 
readiness with which the capricious monarch enters: 
into the scheme of his wicked minister, gives it every 
probability of success; and the poor Israelites, who, 
during a dreary and protracted captivity, had fortified 
their hearts by the scriptural promise that God would 
never abandon His people, even though they should be 
in the land of their enemies, ê at length lost courage 
and hope, when they beheld the fearful preparations 
that were being made for the extermination of their 
race. 

Mordecai, however, does not abandon his faith in 
God; but regarding Esther as the agent selected by 
divine Providence to save her fellow believers, he 
goes daily to the palace gate in the city of Susa, to 
urge her to exert her influence on behalf of her 
people. Disappointed at the conduct of the Queen, 
who at first appears indisposed to incur the risk to 
which the course recommended by her foster-father 
would expose her, Mordecai still maintains his trust 
in the Almighty, and boldly declares to Esther px %5 
Damb soy nbsa ma psn nyo wann wn 
SMS Dp “if at this trying time thou shouldst per- 
severe in keeping silence, help and deliverance will 
surely come to the Jews from another quarter.” 

The old man said well, for he spoke in the fulness 
of his confidence in the Guardian of Israel. But 
whence should help come? The Jews had no 
Moses to give counsel, no Joshua, nor Gideon, nor 
Jonathan, to strike a blow in their defence: and if 
even a leader were to offer himself, how could a body 


6 See Leviticus xxvi. 40. 7 Esther iv. 14, 
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of captives, broken, dispirited, and scattered over the 
surface of a vast empire, assemble at any given point 
an army capable of resisting the immense physical 
resources which, would be employed against them ? 
To all but Mordecai the condition of the Jews seemed 
hopeless; and hopeless it would have been, if the 
teachings of Scripture had not been made manifest, 
that the Lord operates salvation by moral as well as 
by material strength. In His inscrutable wisdom 
the Almighty had permitted the wicked purposes of 
Haman to advance to a certain stage of development, 
and far enough to lead him who devised them to 
suppose that they might be carried into effect. The 
decree was published: the king had shewn no dispo- 
sition to mitigate its severity, and nothing favorable 
was to be expected from the force of public opinion. 
On the contrary, it was much to be feared that the 
cruel populace would be but too eager to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of the Jews, seeing that the 
effects of the devoted victims were to fall by right 
to the hand that destroyed them. 

The month of Adar has begun—the fatal fourteenth 
day is at hand—and the malignant Haman counts the 
hours that must pass before he can sacrifice many 
thousands of innocent beings to his wounded 
pride. But divine Providence, which holds the 
balance of all things and controls every occur- 
rence, has long provided in secret moral forces to 
work against these wicked devices. It never occurred 
to Haman, that at the last hour the king might repent 
of the rash edict to which the royal signet had been 
affixed; it never occurred to him that the poor and 
outcast Mordecai might at one time have saved the 
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king’s life, and that this loyal act might have been 
chronicled in the archives of the state; or that the: 
Queen, whose favor to him was life, was a member of 
that much despised creed, the adherents of which he 
had resolved to exterminate. These events are not 
to be regarded, my hearers, in the light of accidents, 
but as moral means which the Lord had preserved in 
order to defeat wickedness and to protect innocence. 
With these moral forces the Almighty now steps 
forth, arrests the course of pride, and defeats crime: 
when it is in the full anticipation of success; and as 
He laid His injunction upon the raging ocean when 
His divine word called it out of chaos, so does He 
now arrest Haman in the frenzy of his career, saying, 
in the words of the text, “ Thus far shalt thou go, 
but no further: and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” 

I need not enter further into the details of the 
history of Purim, which has been so often told; but 
I desire to address a few words to you, my hearers, 
on the propriety of continuing to observe, in a be- 
coming manner, the anniversary of a festival which 
has been uninterruptedly commemorated by every 
Jewish congregation for more than 2300 years. 

I am well aware that a prejudice exists in the 
minds of some persons, and amongst the number 
there may be some of my own congregants, against 
the religious celebration of Purim. For this pre- 
judice two reasons are assigned: first, that the ob- 
servance of Purim tends to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of former wrongs, which we ought in charity 
to discharge from our minds, and leads us to enjoy a 
kind of annual triumph over a fallen enemy, who- 
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expiated his crimes by an ignominious death ; and 
secondly, that the Festival is not enjoined on pro- 
phetical authority, but is to be considered as a mere 
traditionary institution. 

In reply to the first objection it is meet to observe, 
that if the commemoration of Purim had really the 
object which prejudice assigns to it, the Jewish 
people, on the grounds of charity, which is the 
basis of their religion, would certainly not have per- 
mitted the observance of the Festival to be continued. 
It is not surprising, however, that the institution 
should be regarded by some, merely in the light of a 
triumph over a designing enemy, when attention is 
directed to the spirit in which the Purim was kept in 
the middle ages, and to the imprecations which found 
their way into the liturgies for that day. But due 
allowance ought to be made for the excited feelings 
of a race galled by persecution: and whoever calls to 
mind the barbarity and the fiendish cruelty which 
the Jews experienced at the hands of their fellow- 
men in the middle centuries, and especially during 
the period of the crusades, will scarcely feel asto- 
nished that when the persecuted Hebrews commemo- 
rated in Purim a former deliverance, they should 
have invoked the divine vengeance on the merciless 
tyrants and tormentors, of whom Haman seemed to 
them a type. This, however, was purely accidental. 
The commemoration of Purim has a lofty and pious 
object; it is intended to perpetuate in Israel from 
generation to generation, the great truths of Scrip- 
ture, so forcibly illustrated in the book of Esther, 
that the especial providence of God hovers about the 
remnant of the house of Jacob, and that the Almighty 
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is faithful to the covenant which He made with our 
progenitors, that He would never abandon us utterly, 
nor suffer our religious identity to become extinct. 

In endeavouring to meet the second objection, that 
Purim is not commanded to us by any of the Pro- 
phets, but is an ordinance of uninspired men, I am 
free to admit, my hearers, that in the days of Mordecai 
and Esther, no authority existed equal to that of 
Moses or the Prophets, and that an institution there- 
fore which took, its rise in those days, ought not to 
be considered as possessing the same binding force as 
the ordinances of the Sabbath, and the Festivals which 
are enjoined in the Pentateuch. It should not how- 
ever be forgotten, that in the book of Esther we find 
it earnestly recommended by the heroes of the his- 
tory, that the Festival of Purim should be duly cele- 
brated by the future generations of Jews from year 
to year.’ 

But, granting that the Festival in its actual form 
does rest upon mere human authority, can this be 
alleged as a reason why it should be treated with dis- 
regard? Certainly not, my hearers; and here I do not 
simply speak my individual sentiment, but I echo the 
unanimous opinion of the founders of this Synagogue, 
which was plainly and unequivocally proclaimed on 
the first day when our Congregation started into 
being. It is in the highest degree erroneous to ima- 
gine that in establishing our Synagogue we had de- 
termined to abolish, or to treat with disregard, old 
customs and institutions merely because they were 
rabbinical. Far different was, and I will add zs, our 


8 See Esther ix. 27, 28. 
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purpose. We were desirous to retain every existing 
observance that did not stand in contradiction to the 
written word of God, that did not countenance super- 
stition, or detract from the dignity and the earnest- 
ness of public devotion. We therefore very pro- 
perly retained the Festivals of 75\9n (Dedication) and 
pn) (Purim), because we recognised in these or- 
dinances historical associations, with which Jews of 
every age should identify themselves; but we as 
properly excluded from the liturgy for those two Fes- 
tivals the 7343 (blessing), which in defiance of reason 
and truth, would represent the lighting of the lights 
on MD), and the reading of the book of Esther on 
Da, as the direct commandments of the Almighty. 
With this modification—involving beyond doubt a great 
principle for which we shall always feel it a sacred duty 
to contend—we have preserved the Festival of Purim; 
not because it is or it is not a rabbinical ordination, 
but because it enables us to commemorate an event, 
which especially marks the Providence of God, mani- 
fested to our fathers and to the faith which we vene- 
rate. I confidently trust, my hearers, that as often 
as the fourteenth day of Adar comes round, so often 
Purim will be inaugurated by us as a Congrega- 
tion with a solemn thanksgiving: and whilst we shall 
thus manifest our earnest desire to identify ourselves 
with the past and the future history of our race, we 
shall also prove that it is our sincere wish as a body to 
unite with our brethren of other Synagogues in the 
observance of every ordinance that does not negative 
the plain and literal sense of the great text-book ot 
Judaism—the Law of Moses. 


XVIII. 


KING JOSIAH’S PASSOVER. 
Preached on the First Day of Passover, 5607, (April 1, 1847.) 
11 Kanes, xxiii. 21, 22. 
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“ And the king charged all the people, saying, Consecrate the 
Passover unto the Lord your God, as it is written in the book of 
this Covenant. For never was there a Passover observed like unto 
this, from the days of the judges that judged Israel, nor in all the 
days of the kings of Israel, nor of the kings of Judah.” 


BRETHREN, the portals of the Synagogue are thrown 
open this day to receive us into the presence of our 
gracious and loving Father; and the Festival which 
we are met here to solemnize is, not only in a ritual 
point of view, but also in reference to its great moral 
and spiritual influences, one of the most important in 
the Jewish calendar. nb xin ompp ‘It is the Lord’s 
Passover.” What pious sentiments, what exalted 
conceptions, what cheering associations does the 
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return of this hallowed Festival awaken in every true 
Jewish heart! Nearly two and thirty centuries 
have passed away since the renowned Hebrew leader 
and legislator was divinely charged to call this insti- 
tution into existence; and wondrous to relate, it has 
survived the long succession of revolutions to which 
mankind and their ideas and their ordinances have 
been subjected; and it has withstood what no kuman 
ordinance could have braved—the destructive and 
almost irresistible shock of time. To-day, brethren, 
history takes us, as it were, by the hand, and conducts 
our steps over a regularly ascending chronological 
line; and at what point soever we halt in our ascent, 
from the present year to the era of Moses, we are 
sure to light upon proofs, strong and conclusive, of 
the almost uninterrupted annual solemnization of the 
Passover. As the pillar of cloud by day, and the 
pillar of fire by night, which preceded the Israelites 
on their march, were obvious and unmistakeable evi- 
dences of the especial Providence that watched over 
the destinies of the Abrahamic family, so for more 
than three thousand years, the periodical celebration 
of the Passover by the whole house of Israel on the 
fifteenth day of the month of Abib, may be regarded 
as a visible manifestation of the power and the glory 
of God, and as a testimony too full and complete for 
any unprejudiced mind to resist, of the divine inspi- 
ration of the Hebrew Scriptures.. But what gives to 
this historical fact its crowning point of interest, and 
invests it with the character of a standing miracle is, 
that whilst the recollection of every other occur- 
rence of remote antiquity is merely preserved by 
some monument, or at most, by scme local feature 
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in thè country where it took place—the events 
of the Passover are to this day attested by living 
witnesses, whose religious rites and observances, aye, 
and the very language in which their prayers and 
thanksgivings are uttered, are similar to those 
which obtained amongst the Hebrews on the wondrous 
night when the first mp was inaugurated, and on the 
morrow (of which this day is the anniversary ), when the 
Israelites shook off the dust of the Capital of the 
Pharaohs, and commenced their ever memorable 
march for Succoth. i 

Yes, my hearers, at a distance of more than thirty- 
two centuries, a huge pyramid of time, if I might so 
speak, beneath which lies buried every human vestige 
of nations, less, far less ancient than the stock of 
‘Abraham, we of the house of Israel are in being. 
We have survived the most intense persecutions, we 
have passed through the severest ordeal, by which 
any community of men has been, or in all proba- 
bility ever will be tried; and this day we are met in 
every part of the globe where a Jewish congregation 
can be formed, to keep the Lord’s Passover, and 
through that observance to vindicate our claim to the 
distinguished title which the Lord has been pleased 
to confer upon our race: * DNJ =y ons “ You are 
my witnesses, saith the Eternal.” ! 

The annual celebration of the Passover, brethren, 
is a matter of the highest importance, not to the Jew 
only, but to every one who builds his hopes on the 
divine inspiration of the Bible. It is a great fact 
which, whilst it confounds the sophist and the sceptic, 


l! Tsaiah xliii, 10, 
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confirms the faith of the pious believer. Every Jew 
assembled this day in our several Synagogues, bears 
a strong and unimpeachable testimony to the 
marvellous redemption which was wrought for his 
ancestors in Egypt. When we contemplate the present 
scene—a whole congregation of the house of Jacob, 
taking part in the solemnization of the earliest rite 
enjoined by Moses; and when we unclasp our Bible, 
and discover the promises which God has there re- 
gistered, that no revolutions of empires and no 
vicissitudes of fortune shall be suffered to impair our 
distinctive religious identity, we can hardly refrain 
from echoing the passage of the holy Psalmist, “ Thy 
word, O Lord! endureth for ever: Thy truth 
extendeth throughout all generations.” ? 

But, my hearers, the worship of the Synagogue, in 
which we have this day joined, how important 
soever it be in a ritual point of view, cannot 
of itself denote the full and generous spirit of the 
Passover, since this institution is intimately associated 
with grand and holy purposes, which tower high 
above all ceremonial ordinances. The return of our 
great Festival should awaken the Jew to a sense of the 
position which he holds in the moral and intellectual 
world, to his important vocation, and to his great 
destiny. It should arouse us from our torpor, induce 
us to shake off our indifference, and emancipate our 
minds from all sentiments of a contracted and super- 
stitious character, and it should also attach us more 
and more to the pure principles of our ancient faith. 


2 Psalms cxix. 89, 90, 
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Such were the notions of the Passover entertained by 
the pious and enlightened monarch mentioned in our 
text, when he consulted the book of Moses, in order 
that he might learn from its pages how the Festival 
should be solemnized. 

Josiah strictly observed the Paschal ceremonies 
enjoined in the Pentateuch; but he did not 
suppose the requirements of the sacred institution to 
end here. He perceived from the expressive words 
of Moses, that the Passover, properly considered, 
involves great moral principles and spiritual blessings; 
and it was in reference to these sentiments of inward 
religion, that the solemnization of the Festival in the 
eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign, was so remarkably 
distinguished from many previous annual celebrations 
of the sy: “ There was no such Passover holden,” 
says the sacred narrative, “‘since the days of the 
Judges.” The learned Calmet observes, “ that which 
distinguished this Passover from all the former was, 
the great liberality of Josiah, who distributed to his 
people a larger number of victims than either David 
or Solomon had done.” But we Jews construe the 
passage differently; for as the Bible attaches but a 
secondary importance to sacrificial rites, when com- 
pared with spiritual worship, we are disposed to 
regard the distinguishing feature of Josiah’s Passover 
as consisting in this: that, whilst the good monarch 
strictly adhered to all the ceremonials which the Pen- 
tateuch prescribes, he kept the Festival on purer prin- 
ciples than many of his predecessors, and that he caused 
it to be consecrated in the fulness of the spirit of 
Judaism, which requires of its disciples, above every 


thing else, a holy life. nbn 9 3N enp Span Dep 
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“Ye shall be holy, for I, the Lord your God, 
“am holy.”* 

Now as I would aint you, my hearers, draw from 
the institution of the Passover the same practical 
lessons as the pious Josiah, let me ask your attention 
whilst I briefly consider the conduct which the return 
of the Festival prompted the monarch of Judah to 
pursue. The original copy of the Pentateuch, which 
Moses had commanded to be placed in the ark for a 
witness, having been read before Josiah, he imme- 
diately assembled about him the chief of the priests 
and public teachers, to take measures for removing 
the abuses and superstitions which neglect had suf- 
fered to creep into the pure Jewish system; for whilst 
these evils existed, the good monarch felt that the 
Passover could not be solemnized in its true spirit. 
Idolatry was thus at once banished from the Holy 
Land; the sanguinary rites of Moloch were strictly 
prohibited; the high places consecrated by Solomon, 


3 Lev. xix. 2. On the passage of the text mtn MDa Avy) ND 3 
43) R. David Kimchi makes the following comment: Sew 55 ny 
» mx nayo sms 352 “All Israel was devoted with one heart to 
the service of God.” Rashi has also an explanation of this text, 
which is well worthy of consideration : pben » mtn noas mwys Nb 
Dya Ss 53 mpa wy xd atin tba DNW b 1dnwn da 
sy yon bym byb Dabin par, ayama ow) msn Apeniw ab 
me wa iw omdy Toor my oN DYW Mwy ty ywoy 

- pou “ ‘There had not been celebrated such a Passover unto God 
in Jerusalem :’ for during the time when there were Kings over 
Israel and Kings over Judah, all the Jews did not come to Jerusalem 
to solemnize the Passover, the kingdom having been rent in twain by 
Jeroboam: many went to the Calf at Bethel and to the Idol at Dan. 
But the ten tribes having been banished, Jeremiah brought back 
the minds of the people over whom Josiah reigned, so that now 
all repaired to Jerusalem.” 
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at the close of his reign, to the Deities of his heathen 
wives, and the altar raised by Jeroboam at Bethel; 
were destroyed, and ashes and the bones of the dead 
were scattered there, in order to prevent the Jews 
from assembling again at those places for the purpose 
of divine worship. 

The first lesson we gather, therefore, from Josiah’s 
Passover is, that we should employ every means in our 
power to remove from amongst us ignorance and 
superstition, the great enemies of our common faith, 
and the most serious obstacles to our moral and social 
advancement. We should consider that we have done 
not only little, but absolutely nothing, so long as 
ignorance is permitted to prevail, and to prove 
a stumbling block to the growing youth of our 
humbler classes. Upon this portion of the heritage 
of Jacob we ought not to look with indifference, 
whilst they are setting up high places for superstition, 
instead of bringing their hearts and their minds to 
the altar of genuine religion. We should not, if it 
be in our power to prevent it, leave them plunged in 
the un-Jewish belief, that religion is letter and not 
spirit; nor allow them to confound the outward form 
with the internal spirit. But we ought to emulate 
the conduct of Josiah, by calling around us fit 
teachers, and by co-operating with them, however we 
may differ from them in minor considerations, to 
banish ignorance and superstition from Isracl. Well 
might the monarch of Judah recognize this as the 
primary duty of the Passover, since the exodus from 
Egypt was mainly instrumental in overthrowing the 
indecency and the blighting influence of superstition, 
in propounding the one great principle of sub- 
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lime simplicity, the absolute unity of God—and in 
making it the common property of mankind. 

The second lesson suggested to us by Josiah’s 
Passover is, that we should cling with devotion to our 
holy faith, and take a lively interest in every attempt 
that is made to improve and to spiritualize our 
system of Divine worship. At the period when 
Josiah succeeded to the throne of Judah, the prophetic 
voice was unheeded, the priesthood was corrupt, and 
the gains of the pontifical office, and not its awfully re- 
sponsible duties, were alone considered. The once mag- 
nificent Temple was crumbling to decay, its solemn 
rites were neglected or at most performed in an 
unhallowed spirit, and the altar at whose steps 
Solomon and the tens of thousands of Israel had 
knelt in humble prayer and supplication, was almost 
deserted. The Jews, from whose lips knowledge and 
instruction were to have been conveyed to the sur- 
rounding nations, had fearfully degenerated, and 
the race advancing to manhood and womanhood, 
failing parental example to incline their hearts to the 
One and Only God, and parental precept to bring them 
to understand and to keep His commandments, had 
either gone over to the lewd worship of Baal, or had 
sunk into the abyss of infidelity. 

At this mournful age in Jewish history, when there 
remained of the practice of Mosaism only a few of its 
forms, King Josiah applied himself to the study of 
the pure doctrines of the Bible. Let us consult the 
third verse of the chapter of our text, in order to 
ascertain the influence which the study of the Penta- 
teuch produced on this monarch. “ Then the King 
stood at his place, and there he made a covenant 
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before the Lord to walk after the ways of the Lord, 
and to keep His commandments, His statutes and His 
judgments, with all his heart and all his soul, and to 
perform the words of the covenant, as they are written 
in this book.” 
God grant, my hearers, that the return of the 
Passover may move every one of us to enter into the 
same hallowed covenant. Let us render thanks to 
our Almighty Father, that we have no longer to 
contend against idolatry; for wherever the humanizing 
influence of letters is felt, there has the Judaic 
precept taken deep root: “ Thou shalt have no other 
Divinity besides the Eternal.” But unhappily, much 
indifference still prevails amongst us concerning 
religion. I have often had occasion to remark, that 
the greatness conferred on the race of Israel from the 
day when they were emancipated from Egypt, did 
not consist in their numerical strength, for even in 
the palmy days of their empire, they were perhaps 
the fewest of all nations of equal standing. Nor was 
their greatness to appear in the victories which should 
crown their arms, or in the influence that they might 
have over the political relations of neighbouring states. 
The glory of Israel, dear brethren, was to consist in 
their moral power, in the intellectual position which 
they took in the infancy, as it were, of the world, 
and which they were to occupy and to continue to 
make manifest, until the time should arrive: for the 


fulfilment of the prophecy: bw D'y bN JANN IN %3 
sim pay yay» nwa nbs spo ma “For then 


will I turn the people to a pure language, that they 
may all call upon the name of the Lord, and serve Him 
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with one accord.” If then the Hebrews are enabled 
to point to any monuments of their former and 
present moral greatness, these must be sought in the 
progress which we have made as a “kingdom of priests,” 
and not only in what we have achieved for ourselves 
and our race, but also. in what we have been permitted 
to teach to every civilized people of the globe. Never 
then let us be unmindful, that our glory lies in the 
performance of our divine commission; for He who 
emancipated us on the day which we are nowcommemo- 
rating, sent us forth to teach, that God is ONE, that 
the soul is immaterial and imperishable, and that man 
is accountable to his Maker for all his actions. Large 
has been our seminary, innumerable have been our 
our disciples. Wherever the Lord is worshipped in 
spirit, wherever human life is held sacred, filial 
love is manifested, or the marriage vow is faith- 
fully kept, wherever truth, virtue, and human 
love prevail, there has Jewish influence been felt, 
there is a monument raised to the emancipated from 
Egypt. We ought not to esteem it a light thing, 
brethren, to be of the race “of a kingdom of priests ;” 
but we should at the same time be deeply impressed 
with this truth, that in proportion to the great 
purposes which we are appointed to fill, and in pro- 
portion to what is expected of us as teachers, are the 
shame and disgrace that must needs light upon us, if we 
evince an apathy for those blessings and spiritual 
advantages which, through our practice, we were to 
confer upon all the families of the earth. 

If I bring these reflections now to your minds, my 
hearers, it is because our Festival and our text most 

| * Zeph. iii, 9. 
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forcibly suggest them. May the lesson which we 
gather from the Scripture record not be lost upon us; 
but may it induce us to remember our departure from 
Egypt, and move us to open the book of the Cove- 
nant in the same spirit, and for the same objects as 
the good king Josiah! At no period of our history 
did we ever stand in greater need of diligently con- 
sulting, and conscientiously practising the words of 
this Covenant than at the present time. We are 
different, brethren, from our grandfathers, and our 
great grandfathers, in many of our ideas and pursuits. 
We have not now to lament, like those who preceded 
us by some half a century, that the energies of the 
Jew are totally cramped, and that every honorable 
field is closed against his varied talents and capacities. 
Many galling and narrow-minded enactments have 
been sacrificed at the bidding of charity and human 
love, and a promise of still greater concessions is held 
forth by the growing liberality of the age. Nor have the 
Jews been slow to take advantage of this beneficial 
change; but we have availed ourselves of the progress 
of enlightened legislation, to cultivate highly the 
minds of our children, and to fit them for the 
discharge of every honorable trust that may be con- 
fided to them by their fellow citizens. But an 
important question now arises, and we must meet it 
fully: Do we wish them to remain Jews? If so, why 
do we bestow so little care upon their religious 
education? In God’s name, brethren, give your 
children the best scholastic and scientific education 
that your means can afford; but if their religious 
instruction keep not pace with it, you sin most 
grievously against your offspring. Improved educa- 
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tion will make them think maturely, reason and 
compare, not with regard to secular things only, but 
also. concerning whatever affects their eternal hopes. 
Now you must be prepared to admit, my hearers, 
that the hearts of such children will not, cannot, be 
held firm to a faith of which they know the forms 
only. Well instructed youths will demand something 
spiritual, something moral, noble, and elevating: in 
other words, they will demand the pure principles of 
“the book of the Covenant” developed in the lives 
and in the actions of you, parents, if you desire to 
keep them within the ranks of Judaism, and do not 
wish them to degenerate into apostasy or infidelity. 

_ I feel all the solemnity of what I am uttering, when 
I deliberately declare to you, brethren, that the 
Judaism of the whole generation must. depend upon 
the example which you .place before your children. 
Upon you it depends, whether they shall draw 
near to God in communion from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
or whether they shall live as if there were no revela- 
tion, no law, no altar. Upon you it depends 
whether they shall be Jews in spirit like Josiah, or no 
Jews at all. For let it not be forgotten, that an 
educated race will not, like their ancestors who lived 
in an age of persecution, when the Jew sought con- 
cealment and feared to come forth in open day, be 
kept firm to their faith by the frail thread of mere 
form, or by adhering to an observance instituted by 
such a sage or such a Rabbin. Your children must 
find in your practices as well as your precepts, a 
religion that will make its way to the heart, and 
satisfy the cravings of the spirit, or, I repeat, they 
will cease to be a portion of the heritage of Jacob, 
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and the responsibility will lie at your own doors. 
Once more then, my brethren, remember this festival— 
remember the conduct of the pious Josiah; and, 
let us all pray to our Heavenly Father, so to dispose 
our hearts towards Him, that we may imitate the 
conduct of the king of Judah, who with the sacred 
volume of the Pentateuch before him “made a Cove- 
nant before the Lord, to walk after the Lord, and to 
keep His commandments, and His testimonies and His 
statutes, with all his heart, and all his soul, to 
perform the words of the Covenant which are written 
in this book:”*® and let us further pray, that what is 
recorded of the people whom Josiah assembled, may 
be equally applied to our congregation; Dyn bs OYN 
na “And all the people stood to the Covenant.” ° 


5 2 Kings, xxiii, 3. 6 Ibid. 
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ON THE PASSOVER. 
Preached on the First Day of the Festival of Passover, 5608, (April 18, 1848) 


Exopvs xiii. 3. 


DONNY SYN mM SYA AS Nt yn Dy NWS AN 
Day nb Dnon 
sae And Moses said unto the people, Remember well this day, on 
which ye came forth from Egypt, from the house of servitude.” 


BRETHREN, the same wondrous Providence of God 
which has decreed, that as long as the earth endures, 
a remnant of Israel shall be preserved, to bear their 
living testimony to the truths of Revelation, has also 
determined that the mighty deeds in which our 
fathers performed so conspicuous a part in the infancy 
of the world, shall never be obliterated from the 
Jewish mind; and further, that the Hebrews shall 
maintain a constant and uninterrupted line of con- 
nection between the present and the past. To this 
end, God in His infallible wisdom, was pleased to 
interweave with our religious system, the observance 
of certain ritual laws, and the solemnization of 
Festivals at fixed periods of the year. Hence the 
institution of the Passover, which is so well calculated 
to effectuate the purpose for which the Supreme Being 
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ordained its observance. In assembling in our several 
Synagogues to-day to observe this 2‘3N7 n or, 
“ Festival of the Spring,” we feel ourselves irre- 
sistibly carried back through the long stream of 
centuries, almost every year of which is visibly marked 
by the solemnization of the Passover, until we are 
thrown on the very point of time, at which Moses 
spake the memorable words of our text. Yes, my 
hearers, the day on which we are now met together — 
the day immediately following the night on which 
the emancipation of our fathers was accomplished—the 
very day, if not the very hour, on which the immortal 
legislator bids his brethren in country and in faith, 
“remember what a few hours have brought about”— 
places us, in mind at least, on the confines of 
Mizraim, and allows us to survey with wonder and 
awe, one of the greatest moral spectacles which, in the 
long history of the world, has ever been offered to view. 
We look upon a marvellous, but a most intelligible 
and instructive picture; we read one of the earliest 
lessons taught to mankind,—a lesson that has pro- 
duced the greatest amount of happiness, not to 
Hebrews only, but to all men, our brothers and the 
equal children of God, in the instructing, the assisting, 
and the serving of whom, our Heavenly Father has 
given us Jews the privilege of being instrumental. 
Tarry, I pray you, brethren, tarry yet a little while 
at this sublime spectacle, animated by the Divine 
Spirit, and observe how the Eternal God is vindicating 
the inherent rights of the race stamped in His own 
image. Heaven’s high and mighty Lord presides 
over this scene, and proclaims in words too plain to 
be misunderstood, that liberty of thought, as well 
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as freedom of action, is the birthright of humanity; 
that man’s limbs are his own, which no mortal should 
presume to fetter; that man’s conscience is his own, 
which no mortal should dare to invade. But there 
is still another feature presented to us in this lively 
picture, which it behoves us to note well, for without 
it the important moral lesson intended to be conveyed 
would not be complete. Like all gifts which a 
bounteous Providence is pleased to lavish upon man, 
liberty may be abused, and may be suffered to dege- 
nerate into licentiousness and anarchy, unless there 
be some controlling power to check our unruly desires, 
to keep us in subjection to constituted laws, to oblige 
the strong to respect the rights of the weak, and most 
especially, unless there be some inward monitor to 
impress us with the conviction, that even in cases 
where human laws cannot reach us, we are account- 
able to an eternal, omniscient, and righteous Being. 
Now this: feature, so essential to crown the moral 
lesson of the Passover, stands out most prominently 
in the picture which we are contemplating. Moses 
himself points to it, towards the close of the sixth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, as essentially connected with 
the Passover. When your children, in after-times, 
says he, shall enquire of you why you observe these 
ritual ordinances of the Passover; when they shall 
ask, DMN ONY MY SWN DYE DPA NIA ma 
‘‘What is the object of these testimonies, statutes, 
and rites which the Lord our God has com- 
manded you?’! Then shall you tell them the 
history of your bondage in Egypt, and of your 


t Deuter. vi. 20. 
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deliverance therefrom by the miraculous power of God; 
and you shall add, that the object of your emanci- 
pation was, that you might know your God, perform 
His will, and live in subjection to His laws: \31¥" 
Wos» ons nb monn Dpr b3 ne miwy 
“« And the Lord commanded us to observeall these rites, 
that they might lead us to fear the Eternal, our God.” * 

And now, brethren, that we have contemplated the 
scene brought back to our remembrance by the Festi- 
val of to-day, and that we have endeavoured to study 
the moral which this scene was intended to convey, 
let us return to the passage of our text, and strive as 
far as we are able, to bring our minds into unison 
with the sentiments which animated the breast of our 
renowned leader and law-giver, when he bade our 
newly emancipated ancestors (WN MIM YA AX NW 
mson tonxy’ “to remember this day, on which 
they came forth from Egypt.” 

In the whole of the immense assembly of Hebrews 
encamped between Rameses and Succoth, amounting 
to more than two millions of souls, there is one 
man who so completely rivets our attention, that we 
cannot remove our eyes from him to regard any 
other object. It is the wise, the God-fearing, the 
patriotic Moses, enjoying the triumph, which God 
has permitted him to achieve for humanity. With 
what patience, with what holy trust has he awaited 
this glorious day! It is forty years and more, since 
he looked on the sufferings and afflictions of his 
enslaved brethren; and from that time the desire to 
emancipate them, and to give them their true position 


2 Deuter. vi. 24. 
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in the world of men, has never been absent from his 
mind. Upon him, individually, no fetters were 
placed; over him the cruel task-master had no sway; 
for he was a prince in Pharaoh’s court, was regarded 
as the king’s foster-child, and there was no office so 
high, no honor so great, to which his ambition might 
not have aspired. But selfishness forms. no part of 
the character of a truly great man. The palace in 
which he dwelt would have seemed to him a prison, 
and the honors lavished upon him, as gall and worm- 
wood, so long as any individual member of his race and 
ereed should be unjustly deprived of those rights 
and privileges, which he alone might be permitted to 
enjoy. A rash and unjustifiable act, committed under 
circumstances of great provocation, determines his 
career; he is exiled from Egypt, and passes a large 
portion of his life near the deserts of Arabia, never 
abandoning the hope of his youth, and the solace of 
his riper years, the task of obtaining the freedom 
of his Hebrew brethren. 

When the cup of Pharaoh’s iniquity was full, and 
when the Lord summoned Moses to accomplish the 
object which he had so much at heart, the great 
leader and Prophet was doomed to experience many 
vexations and disappointments. His first mission to 
Pharaoh was a signal failure; and, in addition to the 
contempt heaped upon him by the Egyptian court, 
he had to support a far greater trial, that of the 
upbraidings and imprecations of those very Hebrews, 
whom he so loved, and to emancipate whom he had 
devoted his whole life. Twice, thrice, ten times did 
he fail in the accomplishment of his sacred task; but 
each time he re-commenced the work with increased 
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zeal and unabated confidence, bequeathing to us, his 
disciples and successors, a most instructive lesson, that 
we should never despair of success in a righteous cause, 
but that we should pursue it with a zealous and unbend- 
ing spirit, convinced as we ought to be, that truth and 
justice must ultimately achieve a triumph over error 
and oppression. God Himself had promised this 
victory, and Moses’ faith in the Divine word did not 
waver. Onthe eve of the first month, afterwards 
called by the Hebrews “ Nissan,” è Moses prepares his 
brethren for their approaching emancipation, and 
ordains the institution of the Passover. He appoints 
these calends as the commencement of the Jewish year, 
from which every national event is to be dated, every 
Festival computed. He fixes the very night and the 
precise hour, when the Egyptian court shall be seized 
by a panic, and when the Israelites shall go forth as 
freemen. To this end the people are especially 
charged to celebrate the paschal rites “with their 
loins girded, their sandals on their feet, and their 
staves in their hands.” * 

The midnight hour is past, all the first-born of 
Egypt are struck down by an invisible power, and 
the day of the fifteenth dawns upon the myriads of 
Jews, halting near Succoth, after their first march 


3 The early Hebrews had no other mode of distinguishing 
‘between the months of the year than that of first, second, ete. The 
names by which the months are now called, “ Nissan,” “ Iyar,” ete., 
are of Chaldean origin, and were adopted by the Jews during the 
Babylonian captivity. The following, however, must be excepted, 
as belonging to an epoch previous to the captivity: D'IN }f (Exodus 
xiii, 4, 1 Kings, vi, 1.) 5y2 (1 Kings, vi. 38.) DNNN- My (1 Kings, 
viii. 2.) 


4 Exodus xii. 11. 
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from Rameses. The silence in which the Hebrews 
have performed this journey, astounded at the panic 
of the Egyptians, and awed by the wonders of God, 
is now broken by their renowned leader, in the words 
of our text: Israelites, “remember this day, on which 
ye came forth from Egypt.” Remember what the 
power of God has effected for you since midnight; 
remember how the stillness of that hour was disturbed, 
how the sleep of the oppressor was broken, how the wail 
of lamentation was heard, how your fetters were struck 
from your limbs, and how your emancipation was 
decreed by Pharaoh himself; and remember this, the 
first day of your freedom, which makes you conscious 
of human dignity. From this day you will think as 
you never thought before, influenced by the workings 
of a spirit which ye knew not that you possessed; 
from this day you will judge for yourselves, and act 
for yourselves; from this day you must strive after 
what is great, and good, and holy, and begin to 
accomplish objects, the magnitude of which you could 
not conceive, so long as slavery was branded on your 
brow. “Remember this day,” which has not dawned 
for you alone, nor for the race of Hebrews who shall 
be born of you, but for all men, of every country and 
every creed, till the end of time. In this day, future 
generations shall recognize the charter of their liber- 
ties, the assertion of their inalienable rights; in this 
day all tyrants and oppressors, all those that deny to 
God’s intelligent creatures the privilege to think and 
act as conscience prompts, shall read their doom. 
Hitherto, kings and princes, imagining themselves 
irresponsible to God above, and to man below, have 
abused their power, ruled by passion and not reason, 
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and become the persecutors, instead of the protectors of 
their subjects; and hitherto men have been governed 
by brute, and not moral, force. From this day, 
however, let it be known, that there are duties for 
high and low, for rich and poor, for rulers and 
subjects; and that for the due discharge of these 
moral and social obligations, all men shall be held 
accountable at the tribunal of God. 

Moses plainly declares, in his first address to his 
people after their emancipation, that the remembrance 
of the exit from Egypt and the celebration of the 
Passover, are intended to promote amongst the 
Hebrews a life of holiness. “ It shall be unto thee 
for a sign upon thy hand, and fora memorial between 
thine eyes, in order that the law of the Lord may be 
in thy mouth.”° In perfect consistency with these 
words, Moses bases every ritual ordinance and moral 
precept on the deliverance from Epypt. The first 
sacred institution to which he directs the attention of 
the Israelites is the Sabbath: a double portion of 
Manna falls on the sixth day, and the phenomenon is 
explained by the succeeding day being Sabbath. At 
this time, however, he says nothing of the coherence 
between the Passover and the Sabbath; but when he 
recapitulates the articles of the Decalogue, he points 
out this connection in precise terms. “ And thou 
shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in Egypt, 
and that the Lord thy God brought thee forth from 
thence insos « therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath-day.” ° 

The exodus from Egypt was also the foundation 
of the three great Festivals. Of the Passover (mp5) 


5 Exodus xiii. 9. ê Deut. v. 15. 
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nothing here needs be said, since its name indicates 
its object : pyDD (the Feast of Tabernacles), is placed in 
immediate relation with the exodus from Egypt;’ 
and although piya% (the feast of weeks) does not 
appear, at the first glance, to have any reference to 
that event; yet when we refer to the law concerning 
the offering of the ps2 (first fruits) appointed 
to take place on myyay, we discover that this 
Festival is also intimately connected with the exodus 
from Egypt.* The same remark applies to the 
solemnization of Dw am ‘wx (the new moons), 
and to the daily and periodical sacrifices: they were 
all directly or indirectly connected with the emanci- 
pation from the Pharaohs, the stupendous event 
which was to be recalled to the Jewish mind every 
month, every week, every day. 

Passing from ritual ordinances to ethical precepts, 
we perceive from the Scriptures that the Passover is 
made the foundation of all our moral and social 
duties. The Hebrews are assembled at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, about twomonths from the period of their 
emancipation, and the Almighty reveals Himself to 
His people, as the Lord God who brought them out of 
the land of Egypt.° The Decalogue is delivered; 
and the Israelites, unable to support the majesty of 
the Divine presence, entreat Moses to receive from 
God, on their behalf, all future commandments and 
ordinances. '° The Prophet yields to the request of 
his brethren, and at the expiration of forty days 
returns to them charged with the precepts, which are 


7 See Levit. xxiii. 43. 8 See Deut. xxvi. 5, et seq. 
9 Exodus xx. 2. 10 Tbid xx. 19. compare Deut. v. 23, et seq. 
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principally found in the 22nd and 23rd chapters of 
Exodus, and the 19th chapter of Leviticus. Moses 
proclaims the laws which secure the rights of labour 
and the rights of property, the rights of man and of 
woman, the rights of the poor and of the stranger, as 
well as the laws which define the duties of rulers and 
of subjects. By virtue of these enactments, the 
Hebrews are forbidden to oppress the weak, to injure 
a fellow creature in person, property, or reputation; 
to appropriate to themselves the goods of another 
which they might accidentally find; to revenge or to 
bear a grudge: but they are enjoined to act charitably, 
justly, and humanely, and to judge mankind in 
righteousness: and the inspired legislator frequently 
impresses on the minds of his hearers, that the 
foundation of the sublime ethical code which he is 
charged to deliver to them, is the event of the exodus 
from Egypt. " 

And let it not be supposed by those who are not of 
our faith, that the operation of the benevolent laws, 
so solemnly promulgated by the prophetic Moses, was 
to be confined by the Jews to their fellow believers. 
Far fromit ; the duties of charity and love were enjoined 
to be practised universally. “ If a stranger dwell with 
you in your land, you shall not oppress him. That 
stranger that dwells with you, shall be unto you as 
one born amongst you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself; for you were strangers in the land of 
Egypt.” © | 

We learn then, dear brethren, that when Moses 


11 See Exod. xxii. 20. xxiii; 9. Levit. xix. 34. 
12 Levit. xix. 33, 34. 
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addressed our ancestors in the words of the text, he 
had in view the happiness, not of the Israelites only, 
but of all future generations of mankind. To him, 
therefore, the Passover was a noble and generous 
institution. He regarded it not merely in relation to 
its ceremonials, nor simply in reference to the 
particular generation of men whom it had set free; 
but as the means of accomplishing universal good, 
and of rendering blessed “all the families of the 
earth.” 

Such were the sentiments which rejoiced the heart 
and exalted the mind of Moses, when on the first day 
of the Passover he surveyed the vast multitude of 
captives set free by the wonder-working hand of the 
Lord. “ Remember this day,” said the great moral 
hero, who in the fulness of his prophetic spirit saw, in 
the distance, great events which could not be wholly 
accomplished within the short span of his own life. 
And, brethren, how forcibly do his words, “ remember 
this day,” come home to us at a time like the present, 
when so many of the blessings which the Divine 
legislator saw in prospect for humanity, as the ulti- 
mate consequences of the emancipation of the 
Israelites from Egypt, have been realized! Standing 
as we now do, at a distance of more than thirty 
centuries from the generation of Moses, but as much 
identified with the Hebrews of that day as if they 
had been our grandfathers, we may contemplate with 
delight, with human affection, and above all with 
pious thankfulness, what the emancipation from 
Egypt has wrought, and what the race which that 
wondrous event ordained “a kingdom of priests,” 
has been permitted to accomplish for mankind. Can 
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we think of all this, and yet be heedless of the words 
of Moses, “Remember the Passover”? No, brethren; 
we remember it this day with deep-felt gratitude to 
our Almighty Father, when we look abroad and see 
all nations recognizing the God that brought our 
ancestors out of Egypt; we remember it when we 
see all civilized people bending reverently before the 
Divine authority of the Mosaic law, and acting in 
accordance with its hallowed principles; we remember 
it when we behold the large body of our fellow- 
creatures free in body and in mind; and when we see 
human rights acknowledged, and the duties of man 
faithfully discharged. We remember it, especially, 
when we think of England, our beloved country, 
great, glorious, and powerful within, and honoured 
and respected without; and when we consider that 
all the power which she wields, all the confidence 
which she inspires, and the respect which she so 
justly commands, are to be attributed to the fact of 
her being identified, to a very considerable extent, 
with the sublime doctrines that date from the first 
celebration of the Festival, on the anniversary of which 
we are now assembled. We also remember it, my 
hearers, when we compare this country with many 
continental states,’* when we note how the 
blessing of liberty is abused abroad, whilst it is 
gratefully cherished and rationally enjoyed at home, 
because the principle taught to the early Jews on 
their emancipation from Egypt—that freedom consists 
with the love and fear of God, with loyalty to rulers, 
with respect to magistrates, and with a scrupulous 


13 This sermon was prei i i 
l preached in the spring of 1848, when Con- 
tinental Europe was convulsed by revolution and anarchy. 
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regard for the rights and properties of all citizens—is 
in our country, God be praised, well understood and 
fully recognised. 

~ It were much to be wished, that the Passover had 
been duly remembered by non- Israelites also, and that 
the claims of the Hebrews, whose ancestors instructed 
the world how to obtain and enjoy freedom, had been 
taken into account, in after times, by the several 
nations and states. If that Festival had been remem- 
bered with gratitude, we should now be spared the 
pain of perusing many a page in the annals of history 
stained with persecution and blood; if it had been 
remembered, the anomalous spectacle would not to-day 
be offered to view, of the descendants of that race 
which gave freedom and light to the world, soliciting 
for themselves the very rights and privileges, which 
their ancestors first inspired men to demand, and 
instructed them how to employ, for their own benefit 
and for the common weal. Ifthe Passover had been 
remembered, the title of the Jewish citizen to equal 
immunities with his fellow-subjects would long since 
have been recognised and decreed, not only on the 
broad basis of humanity, but also on the grounds of 
common gratitude. However selfishness and prejudice 
may cloud men’s minds and narrow their views, yet 
a little reflection would have convinced all those who 
have been adverse to our claims, that the event of the 
Passover is to be placed amongst the most powerful 
causes of all concessions to civil and religious 
liberty, and of all the social and affectionate 
relations which bind man to man, and constitute the 
happiness, the security, and the well-being of civilized 
states. 


XX. 


ON TRUST IN GOD. 
Preached on the last day of the Festival of Passover, 5610, (April 3, 1850.) 
i PsaLms, CXV. 9. 
5 PDS Lys’ ‘<Q ISRAEL, TRUST IN THE LORD.” 


BRETHREN, the seventh or last day of the Festival of 
Passover again summons us to the house of worship, 
to enter into prayerful and sacred communion with 
our Father in Heaven, for thus runs His divine 
behest: wp Spd Yaw D WAP NAPS DYN DY) 
osb ney “ On the first day there shall be a holy convo- 
cation, and on the seventh day there shall be a holy 
convocation unto you.” ' Although the Scriptures mark 
the first day and the last day of the Passover with a 
peculiar sanctity, by the title of wp NPD, still the 
entire Festival, “ from the fourteenth day of the first 
month at evening, until the one and twentieth day of 
the month at evening,”’ is commanded to be kept 
holy. Hence we assemble daily in public congregation 
during the paschal week; and in addition to the 
liturgy, which especially relates to the deliverance 
from Egypt, we recite a number of beautiful Psalms, 


1 Exodus xii, 16. 2 Ibid. v. 18. 
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so familiar to every congregant by the name of 
Hallel (553). From this collection of Psalms, which 
from frequent repetition, brethren, must be strongly 
impressed on your minds, I take the present text. 
It may easily be remembered by every hearer, since 
it consists but of three simple words. 4 pyg bysg’ 
“ O Israel, trust in the Lord.” 

Of the author or authors of the Psalms that form 
the bbs, nothing certain is known; but we can 
scarcely mistake the object for which they were com- 
posed. Each of the Psalms appears to owe its origin 
to some signal act of mercy and deliverance, which 
the Lord vouchsafed to extend to the children of 
Abraham: and so strongly is the conviction of the 
goodness of the Almighty impressed on the heart of 
the sacred poet, that he avails himself of every fitting 
occasion to recommend the community of Israel to 
place their implicit reliance in their heavenly Parent. 
Sn pap oy ss moa bngt “Let Israel trust in 
the Lord: He is their help and their shield.” * 
NIA DID) ony 2 nba AN ma “Let the house of 
Aaron,” 7. e. the priestly family which ministers at the 
altar and puts up public prayers for the congregation, 
“trust in the Lord: He is their help and their 
shield.”* sym oD) Oy va inva yoy “Let all 
God-fearing men trust in the Lord: He is their help 
and their shield.”® The Psalmist does not merely 
exhort us to place our confidence in the Lord; but 
he also adduces the most cogent reasons why we 
should repose in Him our fullest trust ; prs aoa 
snap abn) “The Lord is compassionate and 


3 Psalms exv. 9. 4 Ibid- v.10. 5 Ibid. v.11. 
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righteous, and our God is merciful:”°® again we are 
assured, that although the Lord nawb wgon ‘is 
enthroned on high,” yaxa Dawa me Sawin “He 
condescendeth to note what is passing in the heavens 
and on the earth,” and wax oy MYND bs “By rpa 
that “He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth up the needy from the dunghill.”’ Finally, 
the Psalmist comes forward in his own person, 
as an illustration of God’s gracious dealings with 
mankind; * yg mana Haan Sap me yowa 
“ For the Lord heard my voice and my supplication: 
for He inclined his ear unto me.”* gyn b nbs 
“I was reduced very low, and He saved me;”* 
mama ay MP nxp ason yo “In my distress 1 
called upon the Lord, and the Lord answered me with 
deliverance.” On these grounds, the poet adds, 
“if the struggles of death should encompass me, 
if the pangs of the Sheol should seize me, and 
if I were entangled in sorrow and trouble, I would 
call upon the name of the Lord.’ On_ these 
grounds, he unhesitatingly declares, that ‘‘it is better 
to trust in the Lord than to rely on man: it is better 
to trust in the Lord than to rely on princes.” ” 

I purpose, brethren, to consider the exhortation of 
our text: first, as it applies to the Jewish people 
collectively ; and secondly, as it concerns every one of 
us in his individual capacity. 

Regarded in the first point of view, I might almost 
rest content to illustrate the passage of the text, by the 
associations which the single word “ Passover” is capable 
of suggesting : for if on the broad page of history there 


6 Psalm cxvi.5, 7 Ibid. exiii.5,6,7. ® Ibid. cxvi. 1,2. ° Ibid. ver. 6. 
10 Ibid, cxviii. 5, 1 Ibid. cxvi: 8,4. 12 Ibid, exviii. 8, 9. 
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be recorded any one event which is more calculated 
than another to inspire the house of Israel with a 
firn religious trust, it is unquestionably the exodus 
from Egypt. In the portion of the Scripture which 
Was read this morning, we have a remarkable instance 
of the influence of heavenly trust, in the conduct of 
Moses. The Scripture lecture opened” with a record 
of the fact, that when the Israelites quitted Rameses, 
they were not conducted to the promised land by the 
shortest and most direct road, which lay through the 
country of the Philistines. The reason assigned 
for this in the sacred narrative is all-sufficient, 
SBN vo st ap ss ow Sp pas ot cobs on sb) 
Spy nag mpndp ome yn ony jD conbs 
“God did not lead them by the way of the land of 
the Philistines, although that was near; for God said, 
Lest the people repent when they behold war, and they 
return to Egypt.” But it was reasonable to 
suppose that the experience which Moses had had of 
the conduct of the Egyptian court, ever ready to 
assent to any conditions when under the influence of 
imminent danger, and just as ready to recant all its 
promises when the danger had apparently passed 
away, would have induced the Hebrew leader to take 
every precaution for the safety of his people, if, as it 
was most probable, the Egyptians should after a few 
days recover from their panic, and make an attempt 
to recapture their emancipated bondmen. This, indeed, 
would have been the first care of any chief who was 
not immediately inspired of God, and who did not con- 
fidently rely on supernatural aid; and the neglect of 
such a precaution would have justly subjected him to 


13 Exođdus xiii. 17. 14 JIþid. 
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the charge of deliberately sacrificing the people, 
whom he had induced to submit to his guidance. 
But Moses takes a course, which, considered apart 
from the spirit of inspiration with which he was filled, 
and the undying religious trust by which his heart 
was fortified, would place him amongst the greatest of 
visionaries. The line of march was, however, not 
suggested by Moses himself, but was performed under 
the immediate command of God. And therefore the 
renowned leader had the fullest reliance—that although 
he was charged to conduct the Hebrews into a defile, * 
with the Red Sea before them, and the Egyptians in 
their rear; and although he was fully aware that as far 
as human aid might avail, there could be no escape if 
the Egyptians should determine on an attack—the 
God of Israel, whose mandate he was obeying, was 
all-sufficient to extricate His people from the imminent 
peril to which they were exposed, and that His 
Almighty hand would be graciously held forth to 
save them 

A few days elapse, and the danger which was so much 
tobe apprehended and guarded against actually occurs. 
The Israelites are overtaken by the Egyptians, who 
fancy themselves quite secure of their prey, and appear 
to ridicule Moses and Aaron for their want not. only of 
generalship, but of common prudence, in bringing the 
Israelites into their present dilemma. They exclaim 
satin ody sap JANI Dm pa) “they are caught fast 
in the land,the wilderness closes them in.”!* In the He- 
brew camp all is lamentation and dismay, and nothing 
but the merciful Providence of God which hovers about 
Moses can save him from falling a victim to the 


‘4 See Graves on the Penta stanky P: arti. Ecne v. b Ezodos KID. 
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rage of the Israelites, who now regard him, not as 
their heroic deliverer, but as their base betrayer. The 
people derisively ask him whether there were no graves 
in Egypt, that he must needs bring them to the 
wilderness to perish; and they forcibly remind him 
of the obstacles which they themselves had opposed in 
Egypt, to his patriotic endeavours to free them from 
the galling yoke of Pharaoh. It is scarcely possible, 
my hearers, for the mind to conceive, or for the pen to 
describe, a scene of more moral grandeur than that 
which is now offered to us in the conduct of Moses. 
Calm and undismayed, and filled with holy trust in 
the God of Abraham, whose divine purposes he is 
executing, the hero opposes nothing but patience and 
forbearance to the insults heaped upon him by his 
ungrateful brethren. A crisis has arrived, to which 
the messenger of God is fully equal. But how does 
he meet it? By opposing force to force, or by en- 
couraging the Hebrews to face the enemies boldly, and 
to strive to compensate by their vast numbers for their 
deficiency in military training? No, brethren! he 
manfully faces the crisis, and braves all danger, by 
his unswerving trust in Almighty God: “Fear ye not,” 
says he, “but stand ye still, and see the salvation of 
the Lord which He will work for you this day.” 
The event fully proved how well founded was the 
reliance which our immortal legislator reposed in the 
omnipotence and the mercy of the Lord. 

The lesson, brethren, which Moses has here 
bequeathed to us of a firm trust in God, the lesson 
which he had himself learned from the stupendous 


16 Exodus xiv. 13. 
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events of the Passover, ought never to be obliterated 
from the memory of Israel. If the writer of thë 
Psalm from which our text is borrowed, had heard 
of no other instance of a signal deliverance, vouch~ 
safed by God in mercy and loving-kindness to His 
people Israel, than that which was effected on the 
shores of the Red Sea, it would of itself have been 
sufficient to justify the earnest recommendation which 
he addresses to us, as a people, to place our unquali- 
fied trust in God, our Father and our Protector. 
But the Hebrew poet was well aware, that ever since 
the period when Israel was God’s beloved child, and 
was brought out of Egypt,” Almighty Providence 
had watched over the Abrahamic family, and had 
visibly controlled their destinies. Nor is there an 
Israelite to be found at the present day who is 
deficient in that knowledge, and who cannot bear his 
testimony to the literal fulfilment of God’s gracious 
promise; ‘‘ When thou passest through the waters I 
will be with thee, and the rivers shall not overwhelm 
thee; and when thou walkest in the fire, thou shalt 
not be scorched.” !9 

What is Jewish history but a succession of signal 
deliverances, which even considered singly cannot be 
set down in the catalogue of accidents? How much less 
can they be thus classed when they are viewed in 
their combination ? What is Jewish history but a 
colossal monument bearing witness to the solemn 
truths of our Scriptures, and preserving the perennial 
inscription, “O Israel, trust in the Lord ?” Moses 
was charged to tell our fathers whilst they were yet in 


17 Hosea xi. 1. 18 Tsaiah xliii. 2. 
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the desert and on their road to Canaan, that although 
the Almighty would drive them out from the land of 
promise, if they should obstinately refuse to obey His 
voice, and although He would disperse them amongst 
all nations and peoples, yet He would never forsake 
them utterly." Centuries after this, the Lord 
renewed unto His people the same covenant of mercy 
and love through the Prophet Isaiah, assuring us that 
notwithstanding the whirlwind might arise, and the 
shock of the earthquake might be felt, wp) mnn’ 
AMON mys) “that notwithstanding the mountains 
might be upheaved and the hills be overthrown,” 
pin xD by mean wip xd nx pn “ My mercy 
from thee shall not be removed, and My peaceful 
covenant shall not be broken.”” Moreover it was 
divinely promised that as God’s covenant with Noah 
would be perpetuated by the clear, sensible, sign of 
the pwp (rainbow), which every eye might behold; 
so soe His covenant with Israel be eternized by a 
sign equally obvious, equally distinct, in the con- 
tinuous preservation of the Jewish people in their 
full religious identity. 

Brethren, I am not now rehearsing to you the mere 
effusions of poetry, nor am I asking your attention 
to facts, which are incapable of being brought home 
to your own knowledge and experience. The dead 
letter of Scripture which sets forth God’s covenant 
with Israel would lose much of its force, if we Jews 
were not here to-day to breathe into it a living spirit, 
even as the appearance of the rainbow from time to 
time imparts reality to the covenant made with 


19 See Leviticus xxvi. 20 Tsaiah liv. 10. 
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Noah. When we lift up our eyes to the heavens, 
after the fertilizing showers have descended, and we: 
recognize the glorious rainbow combining every hue, 
we whisper in our hearts, “ Thy word, O God, is 
true;” and when we assemble together on a Festival 
like the Passover, as one congregation, or rather as 
one great Jewish family, we can hardly fail to bend 
with reverence before the inspiration of our Scriptures, 
and inwardly to exclaim, “Great, merciful Father, our 
preservation to this day is a living evidence that Thy 
covenant with Israel endureth still.” 

When we call these facts to mind, we surely cannot 
be at alossto reply tothe sceptic, who asks, why the voice 
of prophecy is now no longer heard, and why the ordi- 
nary operations of nature are not now occasionally 
suspended by the performance of a miracle as in 
olden times. We are no longer dependent on a 
repetition of the oracle or of the astounding sign, 
to convince us that God is the Lord, and that our 
Scriptures are true; because in every Jew now 
assembled, prophecies and miracles still combine and 
act. Ifthe preservation of the Jewish people, under 
any circumstances, is a marvellous event, for which 
no rational explanation can be assigned, how much 
more wonderful does it become, when it is found to 
be clearly predicted in the ancient books of Scripture? 
According to the invariable laws of nations, separate 
communities merge, after a time, into the common 
mass; but with the Jews alone this universal law 
fails to operate.” Though Jews are to be found in 
every part of the world, and though they completely 


*! See Bishop Newton’s Dissertation on the Prophecies, section 2. 
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identify themselves with the country whose citizens 
they are, still they keep themselves religiously 
distinct. We do not live according to our ancient 
local and political laws; we have not, nor do we 
desire to have, our own Jewish magistrates; and we 
have no political longings save those which we can 
gratify in the land of our birth. In no single thing 
do we consider ourselves apart from our compatriots, 
except in our religious belief and worship; but in this 
we have remained, and we have God’s own word for 
it that we ever shall remain, distinct. 

Through the praiseworthy exertions of one of our 
distinguished countrymen,” the grave of ancient 
Assyria has of late been opened, and many monuments 
have been exhumed, valuable to the antiquarian, to the 
historian, and chief of all to the believer in the 
Bible. But where be the remnant of the Assyrians 
themselves, or where be the Phenicians, the Chaldeans, 
or the Medes? They are no more. Time has ship- 
wrecked them, and destroyed every vestige of them 
as a people. “To go no further than our own 
country,” says a modern writer, “if, for instance, the 
Aborigines, the Saxons, the Danes, or the Normans, 
were disposed to separate themselves, how vain and 
futile would be the attempt.” ” The Britons of the 
present day cannot trace their descent with certainty 
to any of the peoples which in early times made their 
way into this country and swayed its destinies. The 
lineal descendants of ancient Gaul cannot now be 
separated from those of other nations, which have at 
various times settled in France ; and few Spanish 


22 Dr. Layard.  Habershon on the Prophetic Scriptures, p94. 
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families, if any, can now accurately determine 
whether they be descended from the ancient settlers 
in the Peninsula, from the Goths, or the Moors. But 
the identity of a Jew, of what country soever he be, 
is distinctly preserved, by means of his religious 
creed. We can all deduce our origin from the earliest 
times; and although we may be ignorant of the par- 
ticular tribe of Israel to which we belong, we 
know that we are all of the family of Abra- 
ham,” and that one common faith unites us, and 
preserves us religiously distinct. Now when we 
consider that this remarkable fact is in strict 
accordance with the declaration of prophecy, and that it 
bears indisputable evidence of the paternal care with 
which God has watched over us, we cannot resist the 
conclusion, that the Guardian of Israel has proved 
Himself entitled to our fullest confidence. We may 
therefore well acquiesce in the advice of the Psalmist, 
and adopt as our watchword the emphatic admoni- 
tion of the text, “ O Israel, trust in the Lord.” 


II. The proposition that the passage of the text 
applies equally to every Israelite in his individual 
capacity may be illustrated in a very few words. 
When we assemble here, brethren, on a Festival like 
the Passover, which marks the progress of our years, 
it is reasonable to suppose that every right-thinking 
man will direct his mind to the varied blessings 
which he has received, to the benefits which he now 
enjoys, and to those which he still hopes to obtain 
as he advances in his career. Now if our thoughts 
take this bent, the question will naturally suggest 
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itself, whether our past blessings have been, or 
whether our future expectations will be, realized, by 
mortal aid, or by the dispensations of that Almighty 
hand which wields the destinies of us all ? In every 
member of our congregation we recognize a separate 
and independent proof of the Lord’s Providence and 
care. There are here amongst us many in 
the bloom of youth and energy, and many also who 
are far advanced on the road of life. But whatever be 
our respective ages, hope is not dead within us. We 
all entertain speculations that extend over a number 
of years, and we anticipate a succession of blessings 
and enjoyments. Here are parents who live again 
in their beloved children, and who hope to see 
their sons and daughters grow to manhood and 
womanhood, and to be prosperous and happy through 
life. Here also are many worthy and dutiful children, 
who desire to become supports to their parents, to 
remove from them anxiety and sorrow, and to spread 
cheerfulness and contentment over the evening of 
their lives; and in order to effect these cherished 
objects, such children entertain the most confident 
expectations that success will attend them in their 
several callings and pursuits. Again, there must be 
many here whom brotherhood and friendship have 
united, many who have a prayer to put up for the 
recovery of some beloved one from sickness, for the 
comforting of some dear one in affliction or bereave- 
ment, and for the accomplishment of this or of that pro- 
ject, in which, according to human calculation the well- 
being of themselves and their families is bound_up. 
Now we might all impress the text of this 
day on our own hearts, if we would simply enquire, 
T 
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upon what power it depends whether our hopes shall 
be fulfilled, or whether they shall wither away? 
Experience must have taught us that we are not all- 
sufficient for ourselves, and that we are utterly 
impotent, without a blessing from above, to effect the 
good purposes which we have so much at heart. Our 
bodies suffer from weakness, and our minds from 
anxiety and fatigue; and as the former are subject to 
physical ailments, so the latter are in danger of delu- 
sion and error. By the merciful Providence of God 
we derive no inconsiderable support from the sympathy 
and aid which are so constantly interchanged amongst 
the several members of the great human family; 
but we have all especial wants to which no 
mortal can minister. Besides, man cannot always 
be depended on; we can have no reliance on 
his aid, or on the constancy of his friendship, which 
the slightest deviation from his capricious views may 
forfeit; nor can we secure his fortune or his influence 
against the many vicissitudes to which all mortals 
are exposed, from the labourer at the plough, to the 
monarch on his throne. How affecting then in their 
truthfulness are the words of the sweet singer of Israel, 
“ Put not your trust in princes, nor in mortal man 
who is powerless to help. His breath goeth forth, he 
mingleth with his native earth: on that day his pro- 
jects vanish.” ” 

In God, in God alone is our help; in Him therefore 
let us confide: % mya bys “O Israel, trust in the 
Lord.” Let us trust in Him who, as the Patriarch 
Jacob says, “has fed me from the commencement of 
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my being unto this day;”*° in Him who has carried 
us safely through the successive stages of infancy and 
childhood, and through the dangers that have beset 
our riper years; in Him who knows our several wants 
and necessities better than we ourselves can know 
them; in Him who is gracious and merciful alike in 
what He bestows upon us, and in what He withholds 
from us. 

Let the remembrance of the Passover dispose us, 
brethren, to implant in our hearts this religious virtue, 
which will confer upon us true moral excellence. It 
will keep our steps from sliding in the day of our pros- 
perity, and will save us from sinking into despair in 
the trying time of adversity. In every case, it will 
incline us to bend in humility to the dispensations of 
God, and to resign into His hands whatever we possess, 
exclaiming with the pious Job, “ The Lord gave and 
the Lord hath taken away,” TOSE Be “ Praised 
be the name of the Lord.” Let us endeavour to 
cultivate this pious sentiment, and we shall experience 
all the practical effects of the words of the holy Prophet 
ymaa Y Aa Mo. Wwe an pa “Blessed is 
the man that trusteth in the Lord, and the Lord will 
be his refuge.” ” 


26 Genesis xlviii. 15. zi: Job lazh: 28 Jeremiah xvii. 7. 
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ON THE REVELATION AT SINAI, AND THE 
PERPETUITY AND IMMUTABILITY OF 
THE MOSAIC LAW. 


Preached on the Festival of Pentecost, 5607, (May 21, 1847.) 
EXODUS, XIX. 9. 


saya pyr aya TON NI IN N Aw ON IOs 
Do? aN’ FIO: Foy aTa oya yaw 


“ And the Lord said unto Moses, Behold I will appear to thee 
in a thick cloud, in order that the people may hear when I speak to 
thee, and that they may believe in thee for ever.” 


BRETHREN, the words just recited place us in imme- 
diate connection with the astounding revelation at 
Sinai, upon which our present Festival is based. 
They call back our minds to a scene, full of majesty 
and awe, over which more than three thousand years 
have closed. But if thrice that number of years had 
been marked by the register of time, this scene would 
be as vivid, and its glory as bright; for of no occur- 
rence on this earth has Almighty Providence left a 
stronger and more enduring remembrance. The text 
invites us to survey the lowest of a range of 
mountains, at the base of which a whole nation of 
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more than two millions of souls is assembled. 
Scarcely seven weeks have passed since these human 
beings, now awaiting the declaration of God’s holy 
will, were claimed and held as the property of a 
vain and tyrannical ruler, and were treated little 
better than beasts of burden. They were enslaved 
in body and in mind, and were not suffered to 
think or to act but canis to the despotic will 
of their hard-hearted oppressor. Now, if we may 
measure time bythe great events which it brings to 
pass, the people encamped near the mountain have 
lived an age. They have seen their cruel persecutors 
engulphed in the waters, the grave to which many a 
new-born Jewish infant, torn from its mother’s fond 
embrace, had been consigned by the sanguinary edicts 
of the Pharaohs; they have seen their freedom secured 
on a firm basis at a time when the danger of a second 
servitude was imminent, and when all hope appeared to 
be cut off : they have seen fresh water-springs gush forth 
from the flinty rock, to slake their thirst; they have 
seen food rained down from Heaven day by day for 
the supply of themselves and their families; they 
have known what it is to enjoy true Sabbath rest ; 
they have experienced the beneficial consequences of 
a righteous tribunal, where poor and rich, high 
and low are patiently Foard and equitably judg oe and 
they have happily learned that the government ee 
Moses was charged to establish for them, exists for 
the good and happiness of all, and not for the private 
ends of the few. In fine, freedom and the dawning 
of civilization, have wrought a great change in the 
condition of the Israelites within the lapse of a 
few weeks, and we now behold them assembled with 
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one accord to take counsel of their Almighty Redeemer, 
to learn from Him the uses to which they are to apply 
their newly acquired liberty, and what course of life 
they are to pursue, in order that they may discharge 
faithfully their office of a “kingdom of priests,” 
which their leader has just informed them they are 
to become. 

The verse of the text sets forth the gracious 
manner in which the Lord is about to enlighten the 
minds of His people, to fortify their hearts, and to 
confirm their faith, from generation to generation, in 
the doctrines of Divine truth and holiness. ‘I will 
appear to thee (Moses) in the dense cloud, so that the 
people may hear when I speak with thee, and so that 
they may believe in thee and in thy teachings for ever.’ 
The Hebrews are enjoined to prepare themselves for 
this awful communion, by abstaining from every sen- 
sual indulgence, by abstracting their minds from all 
earthly thoughts, and by reflecting maturely on the 
mercy and loving-kindness which the Lord has shewn to 
them, since the day when he deputed Moses to the Egyp- 
tian Court to demand their manumission. At the end 
of three days devoted to solemn preparation, the pro- 
mise recorded in the text is accomplished. The thunder 
rolls, the lightning flashes, the earth quakes, and 
the solemn peal of the Shophar is heard. To speak 
in the thrilling words of the Psalmist, b3) YDYNT 
spb) nabo toby ans Da insa DNN ANNS 
: yon bs pan “The immensity of space is illumined 
by the lightnings of God; the earth looks on and 
trembles. The mountains dissolve like wax at the 
presence of the Lord, at the presence of the Sovereign 
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of all the earth ;' and whilst bs ID PIS DAWA NIA 
YT Dayn the heavens are declaring His righteous- 
ness, and all the people are witnessing His sapernal 
glory,”* the voice of the Almighty is heard recaliing 
a backsliding world sunk in superstition and sin, and 
pronouncing before the assembled nation of witnesses 
maw nwy (the Decalogue), the ten immortal 
principles of the Mosaic or Jewish code, the great 
repository of duty to God and man. Such, brethren, 
were the manifestations of Divine power and goodness 
and such were the means employed by the gracious 
Parent of mankind, in order to inspire with faith, 
and to crown with salvation, the future generations 
of the earth. 

The chapter from which our text is drawn, does 
not simply record the important fact of the revelation 
at Sinai, on which the Festival of miyaw (the Feast 
of Weeks) is grounded; but it at the same time 
informs us in the most precise terms, why that reve- 
lation was delivered in so public a manner. 

The race of Abraham having been redeemed from 
bondage, and made to think and to feel like men 
formed in the divine image, were now to commence 
their sacerdotal office, and to bear the message of 
truth and light and salvation everlasting unto all the 
families of the earth. Now before a man is capable 
of persuading others, he himself must believe ; before 
he can be earnest, he must be sincere; before he can 
be qualified to teach, he must learn and clearly 
understand. Hence it was of the first consequence 
that the faith of the Israelites in the articles of 
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Divine revelation should be free from doubt, and from 
all possible misconception, and that what they were 
to receive as principles of belief, what they were to 
do, and what they were to refrain from doing, should 
be distinctly set before them, and with a clearness 
that would be demonstrable to their senses. Equally 
essential was it that they should be impressed 
with the conviction that the Sinaic doctrines were 
fixed and stable, and that God’s word, like His divine 
nature, was in the strictest sense unchangeable. The 
Israelites were to be taught that, far different from 
the enactments of fallible mortals, which can endure 
for a given time only, and must then give place to the 
ever-changing circumstances of earthly existence, 
which the framers of those enactments could not 
foresee—the laws of God have reference to all times, 
and anticipate all events in the moral universe: and 
that whilst His divine code cannot be thwarted in its 
operation by anything that is actual or possible, He 
compels all circumstances and events to bend in 
submission before the high and infallible authority 
of His mighty word. 

These two important features of Jewish theology; 
viz., the public revelation by God at Sinai, which 
was to carry conviction to the assembled multitude of 
Hebrews, and the perpetuity and the unchangeable- 
ness of this dispensation, are fully embodied in the 
verse of the text, which may be paraphrased thus: 
‘I will appear to thee, Moses, in the thick cloud, and 
I will speak to thee in the audience of the congregated 
mass of thy people, so that they and their descendants 
may believe in thee, and confide in thy teachings for 
ever.” With this clear scriptural declaration before 
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us, we cannot be said to be true disciples of Moses 
and faithful followers of our ancestors at Sinai, 
unless we hold firmly and inviolably, that no article 
of the Sinaic covenant can ever be altered or super- 
seded, and that no dogma which is not there 
set forth in its plain and obvious sense, can ever be 
entitled to our religious belief.” When the Jew 
speaks of the divine revelation, he of course under- 
stands by that term, the whole Mosaic law, as I shall 
now proceed to shew. 

We are fully warranted to conclude from the 
Scripture record, that the Almighty would have pro- 
nounced every precept found in the Pentateuch in 
the same audible manner as He spake the Ten 
Commandments, if the Israelites had been enabled to 
support His awful presence. But when the people 
fell back to a distance and implored of Moses, 
nisi ja obs yoy sap Sy nypew wey Ans aT 
“O speak thou with us and we will attend, but let 
not God speak with us, lest we die;’* the Lord was 
pleased to grant their request. At a distance of forty 
years the legislator recalls this circumstance to the 
minds of his hearers, in the following words. “ Now 
the Lord heard your words when ye spake unto me, 
and the Lord said, I have heard the words of this 
people which they spake unto thee: they have spoken 
well.”® Moses accordingly receives all future com- 
mandments from God, and communicates them to the 


3 “ The Lord our God made a covenant with us in Horeb. The 
Lord made not this covenant with our fathers, but with us, even us, 
who are all of us here alive this day. (Deuter. v. 2, 3). 

4 Exodus xx. 19. 5 Deuter. v. 28. 
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people; at the same time impressing upon their minds 
that all these laws are based on the articles of the 
Decalogue: pN) M93 JAN NID MeN oma Sy sD 
byw “for according to the spirit of these words, I 
have made a covenant with thee and with Israel.” ê 
We have therefore scriptural authority for our 
doctrine, that every ordinance of the Pentateuch is 
inspired of God, and takes its origin in one of the 
principles revealed at Sinai; and hence the passage of 
our text phryd ON’ Ja “they shall believe in thee 
for ever,” applies to the entire Mosaic code. 

From what has been advanced, it must be evident 
to the Jew that the road to faith and duty is clear 
before him. He needs not torture his mind with 
doubts, whether the revelation vouchsafed to his 
ancestors at Sinai was to be modified after the break- 
ing up of the political nationality of Israel, or 
whether it was to be eclipsed by any subsequent 
dispensation. The words of our text, reproduced in 
their spirit again and again in other parts of the 
Scriptures, are absolute and unconditional; and it 
may be unhesitatingly asserted, that even the doctrine 
that God is One and indivisible is not more scriptu- 
rally proven, than is the Jewish article embodied in 
the poem of heyy) “ That God will never alter nor 
change the Mosaic law for any other.”" The inspired 


ê Exodus xxxiv.27. The succeeding verse clearly informs us 
what ‘these words” refer to: “* And Moses was there with the Lord 
forty days and forty nights; he ate no bread and drank no water; 
and he wrote upon the tables D3397 Mwy M3270929 NN these 
words of the Covenant, the TEN COMMANDMENTS.” 


7 “Tt is most plainly set forth in the Pentateuch, that the law 
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Psalmist assures us that mp pn” An “the law of 
the Lord is perfect,” and every man’s reason will 
tell him, that a code which the voice of inspiration 
pronounces to be perfect, cannot admit of any change 
or modification, without its being impaired; and 
further, that a law which is perfection, God will 
never annul. 

Between the laws which God has enjoined, and 
those which mortal man has framed, it behoves us to 
draw a broad line of distinction. The laws of man 
can have but a limited duration, because human 
affairs are subject to perpetual fluctuations and 
changes. A mortal legislator may institute laws 
which are well adapted to his own times; but he can 
have no reasonable confidence that they will be 
binding on posterity, or that they will be suited to 
the altered circumstances in which mankind may, at 
some subsequent period, be placed. The law of God, 
however, is not to be measured by this varying 
standard. The Omniscient One grasps in His intelli- 
gence all time, the future as well as the present, and 
He knows what will be as certainly as He knows 
what is: and as it is impossible that God should at 


(which was given to Moses) is to endure for ever, that nothing 
therein is to be changed, nothing is to be added thereto or to be 
diminished therefrom; for it is said, “ All the words which I com- 
mand you, you shall observe to do: thou shalt not add to them nor 
diminish from them.” And it is said, “ What is revealed apper- 
tains to us and to our children for ever, in order that we may 
perform all the words of this law.” Hence we learn that it is 
incumbent upon us to perform the entire law for ever. Again it is 
said, “ It is a perpetual ordinance throughout your generations.”— 
(Maimonides Hel. Jesode Hattorah, 9, 1). 
8 Psalms xix. 8. 


* 
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any future time be wiser or holier, more benevolent 
to His children, or more desirous to promote their 
happiness, than He was on the day when He revealed 
Himself to our fathers at Sinai; so it is impossible 
that He should ever change His perfect law for any 
other. 

Let us hold firm, brethren, to this doctrine, which 
places Judaism upon an immoveable rock— to this 
doctrine, which is the grand theme of the holy 
Prophets from Moses to Malachi. Whilst the inspired 
Isaiah reproves his brethren for giving themselves 
up entirely to ceremonial observances, and for 
neglecting the essentials or the moral duties of 
Judaism, he emphatically declares that God demands 
of them and of all future ages, what he required of 
the former generations of Israel: Fy} NNT 87 IN 
NTN oom “I, the Lord, the first; and with the 
last generations I am the same.” ® In the fulness of his 
inspiration, the same Prophet predicts a period when 
brute force shall be extinct, and mind shall be 
triumphant; when weapons of strife shall be converted 
into implements of husbandry ;'! when creatures in 
whom the most deeply-rooted antipathies exist, 
shall be brought into concord and harmony, and 
when love shall be the one governing principle of the 
universe. To approximate this golden period, called 
the age of the Messiah, the good of all sects and creeds 
are constantly labouring. For this the rich man 
dispossesses himself of a portion of his wealth; for 
this the poor man submits to privation and murmurs 


10 Isaiah xli. 4. 
'! The poetic figure of the Hebrews for universal peace. 
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not; for this the school-house and the pulpit rear 
their heads. Amongst the worthy men who are 
exerting themselves to this important end, do you, 
my Jewish brethren, be ever active; and remember 
that the Prophet Isaiah not only teaches, that the 
practice of the pure Mosaic religion is calculated to 
lead man to the highest moral perfection; but he tells 
us that the blessings of the Messianic age shall be 
accomplished in the spirit and in the integrity of the 
Sinaic Covenant. When the Hebrews shall have 
worthily discharged their office as a “kingdom of 
priests,” when “they shall have filled the earth with 
the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the 
the seas, ? 11135 AN Wey Moy) OY NN DYDD IN 
“ And when they from the west shall revere the name 
of the Lord, and they from the east His glory, 
Sy ny ND) A Redeemer shall come to Zion.” ! 
But according to the Prophet, the bs spoken of is not 
to set aside the covenant which God made with the 
Israelites at Sinai, but he is to come in the integrity 
of the Mosaic law. “This is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord, my spirit which is upon thee, 
and my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy children, nor out of the mouth of thy latest 
posterity, saith the Lord, from this time forth for 
ever.” The same Jewish doctrine of the perpetuity 
of the Mosaic law, is taught by Malachi, when he 

laces the seal on prophecy, in these memorable words, 

sow dy Sy sana ini ny ws tay me man yt 
ppawn) Dpr “Remember the law of Moses, my 


12 Tsaiah xi. 9. 13 Ibid. lix. 19, 20. 14 Thid. v. 21. 
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servant, which I commanded him in Horeb for all 
Israel, the statutes and the ordinances.” ” 

Having now endeavoured to impress upon you, my 
hearers, the two important articles of your faith— 
the public revelation by God at Sinai, and the per- 
petuity and the unchangeableness of this dispensation, 
let me remind you of the words spoken by your 
fathers at the Mount, nwy) * 997 Wx bs “All 
that the Lord hath spoken we will perform.” 
Adopt these words as your own, brethren, and con- 
tinue to teach, not by your precepts only, but also by 
your practice, that there is One God, who must be 
worshipped in spirit, that He requires of His 
children a life of holiness and truth, and that if we 
bring Him not this inner worship, it will be in vain 
for us to approach His presence, and to strive to 
secure His divine favor through the performance of 
external rites, how important soever they be. Adopt 
the words of your fathers, and continue to teach, 
“ O kingdom of priests,” that charity and love are the 
essentials of faith, and that these virtues must be 
exercised towards all men without distinction. Con- 
tinue to teach that Judaism respects the religious 
opinions of others, and never presumes to violate the 
sanctity of conscience; and that it accords salvation 
through the mercy and the loving-kindness of the 
Universal Father, to all men, of every religious 
denomination, provided their lives be morally good. 
Continue to teach that Judaism breathes love to all 
men, peace to all men, toleration to all men, and that 
its moral character is well pourtrayed in the sublime 


15 Malachi iii. 22. 16 Exodus xix. 8. 
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ethical precept, which was born of the Jew, and 
reared by the Jew, that it might become the common 
property of future generations: D2 arb NIN) 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” In your 
capacity, as “a kingdom of priests,” it behoves you to 
make known these doctrines, and to give them 
vitality by the uniform practice of your own lives, 
and you have the assurance of your heavenly Father, 
that if you exert yourselves earnestly and sincerely 
to this end, you will find favor in the sight of God 
and of man. 

This holy Festival commemorates the day on which 
was conferred upon Israel to the latest generation, 
the greatest of all treasures; let us remember the 
day and duly appreciate the gift: let us respect our ` 
faith, and the respect of mankind for us and for 
our religion, will not tarry long behind. We live in 
an age, God be thanked and praised, when the narrow 
prejudices and the sectarian rancour which were once 
so universally directed against the Jew, are fast 
disappearing, if they have not altogether died away, 
and are giving room to the feelings of mutual confi- 
dence and love, strengthened by the sacred ties of a 
common country and of equal citizenship. Now to what 
cause are we to ascribe this beneficial change? Are we 
Hebrews of the present day less Jews than our fathers 
were in the middle centuries; have we put aside our 
distinctive religious character; have we abandoned 
any of the principles of our hallowed creed; or have 
we compromised our consciences in any way to win 
the popular favor? No, my hearers, we have not 
sacrificed, and I feel that I am not saying too much 
when I venture to assert that as a body, we never 
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shall sacrifice, at the shrine of power, of honors or 
of immunities, any doctrine of the sacred covenant 
which the Lord made with our fathers and with 
us. With all due allowance for the humanizing 
influence exerted by the spread of education, it is not 
sufficient to account for the great change which has 
come over men with regard to their sentiments 
towards the Jews. I-cannot but think that the cause 
is to be sought for in this; that the Jew is beginning 
to be better known, and that the practices of his faith 
are better understood than they formerly were. In 
byegone ages, the persecutions to which the sons 
of Israel were exposed, obliged them to live in 
retirement, and to perform in secresy their worship; 
this secresy probably gave rise to suspicion; and 
suspicion, to gross misrepresentations. Hence the 
Jews were accused of the most outrageous and 
revolting practices, and amongst the number, that of 
shedding human blood for the inauguration of the 
Passover, a calumny which, not many years ago, was 
seriously believed by a great number of simple-minded 
persons. But these things are passed away. We 
have outgrown the fear of being observed from 
without, we have laid aside the drapery of mourning 
and despair with which our Synagogues were hung in 
the iron ages of persecution, and we have brought 
ourselves more prominently before the public gaze. 
The consequences have been that many misconcep- 
tions concerning the Jew and his religion, which took 
their rise in ignorance, are removed. It is now 
discovered that we may be sincere and zealous 
Israelites, and at the same time loyal subjects and 
patriotic and useful citizens; and that whilst we are 
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peculiar in our religious belief, and in our religious 
practices, we seek no ascendancy for our creed, nor 
presume to urge it on the consciences of others, but 
that we proclaim and practice toleration in its widest 
sense. If these principles, which are as old as Judaism 
itself, may not have been made manifest by our 
ancestors for many centuries after the fall of Jerusalem 
and the annihilation of our political nationality, the 
cause must be sought in the galling persecutions to 
which the Jew was subjected, and which denied him 
the opportunity of being heard in his own defence 
against the unfounded prejudices with which he was 
assailed from every quarter. Yet in the midst of 
their sufferings the rabbins never failed to impress 
their a with the pure Jewish teaching, 
san poy pon pnd w monn “yon “that the pious 
of all sects and creeds are rewarded by God with 
salvation everlasting.”'7 But it well behoves us, 
brethren, who live in happier times, to give evidence 
of our faith by our teachings and by our conduct; so 
shall we call down upon us the benediction of Him 
who revealed His law at Sinai; and so shall we, by 
moral means, conquer for ourselves that equal position 
in the land of our birth to which we boldly assert our 
claims. The time is rapidly drawing near when these 
claims must be acknowledged, and when the only blot 
on the code of our beloved country, as far as religious 
freedom is concerned, will be obliterated. 

Let then our watchword be syndy sind “ for the . 


law and for the testimony;”’” let our earnestness 


17 Maimonides Hilchoth Teshuba. iii. 5. 18 Isaiah viii, 20. 
U 
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indicate the sincerity of our religious belief, and let 
our conduct towards God and man give ample proof 
that we are the worthy descendants of the men of 


Sinai, who promised MWy)” 27 SYN bs “to per- 
form all that the Almighty had commanded them.” 
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mynn oY THE DAY OF BLOWING THE TRUM- 
PET, (NEW YEAR) A SOLEMN PREPA- 
RATION FOR THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 
(Da7 py). 


Preached on the First Day of Tishri, 5606 (October 1st, 1845). 
JoEL ii. 15. 


MSY ISTP DS Wp PSA MAW lyon 


“ Sound the Shophar in Zion, sanctify the fast, proclaim the solemn 
Assembly.” 


Tuer text just quoted appears to have a marked 
reference to the intention as well as to the duties of 
the sacred institution of myyan DY “the day of sound- 
ing the trumpet,” whilst at the same time it directs 
our thoughts to the three important holidays which 
are commanded to be solemnized in the seventh 
month. ‘Sound the Shophar in Zion,” is expressive 
of the Festival on which we are now met; “Sanctify 
the fast,” points to the Day of Atonement; and “ Pro- 
claim the solemn Assembly,” most probably applies to 
the closing solemnity of the Feast of Tabernacles, 
called pasy ‘ow. Agreeably to the order in which 
the passage runs, we can hardly fail to view the 
U 2 
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institution of pyan DY as a prelude and preparation 
to the awful Day of Atonement; and a similar con> 
clusion may be fairly induced from the wording, of 
the scriptural text, in which the ordinance of “the 
day of sounding the trumpet” is mentioned for the 
first time. In Leviticus, (xxiii. 24), we read, “In 
the seventh month, on the first day of the month, 
there shall be unto you a sabbath, a memorial. of 
sounding the trumpet, a holy convocation ;’ and this 
passageisalmost immediately followed by the command- 
ment, NYT DIN DY mn yawn wand wy. Js, 
“ Likewise on the tenth day of this seventh month is 
the Day of Atonement;”' and here the particle qx 
(likewise) appears to unite pyyan oy with p52" DY 
precisely as it connects the Festival of psp (Taber- 
nacles) with the observance of ps7 MYDD WN yy „5 
^5), the fruit of the Hadar’ tree, the palm branches, 
ete,” | . 

“If then the “holy convocation” on which we are 
now assembled is principally intended as a season of 
solemn preparation to the Day of Atonement, no ob- 
servance can be better calculated to arouse us to 
reflection, and to make the words of the Prophet, 
“O Israel, prepare to meet thy God,’* sink deeper 
into our hearts, than that of sounding the Shophar > 
hence the Psalmist’s words, “ Happy is the people 
that appreciates the stirring sound; they walk, O 
Lord! in the light of thy countenance.” Nearly 
every great and solemn event which is recorded in 


atem 


| Leviticus xxiii. 27. ? The citron, according to the Talmud. 

3 See Leviticus xxiii. 34 to 40 inclusive. 4 Amos iv. 12. 

5 The Shophar is considered to have been a kind of trumpet made 
of horn (see Gesenius on the word 75), © Psalm lxxxix. 16. 
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Scripture is accompanied by this important ceremonial. 
The Israelites are convoked at Sinai to receive the 
revelation of God’s holy will; and amidst the rolling 
of the thunder and the shock of the earthquake, the 
piercing sounds of the Shophar are distinctly heard by 
the assembled multitude of witnesses to the inspiration 
of the Scriptures.” The bss nD (High Priest) per- 
forms the awful rite of the Day of Atonement in the 
“holy of holies;” he makes a confession of sin for 
himself, for his household, and for all the congregation 
of Israel, and implores the clemency and grace of 
the Supreme King of kings; and scarcely are the 
cheering words 7373 snmp, “ I have pardoned 
according to thy prayer,” whispered to his heart than 
the peal of the Shophar is heard. When the year of 
the Jubilee is announced—the blessed year which 
proclaims freedom throughout the land, and publishes 
the glad tidings, that the hardships induced by mis- 
fortune, as well as the just punishments entailed by 
evil-doing, have a period of termination, and again is 
heard the loud blast. of the Shophar.* The Prophet 
Isaiah predicts a bright and glorious future, when 
the whole human race is to be linked in the bonds of 
enduring love; and he tells us that this mighty event 
is to be heralded by Bw nyypn. “In that day,” 
says he, “ bya sw ypn’, the great Shophar shall 
be sounded, and those who are ready to perish in the 
land of Assyria, and the outcasts in the land of 
Egypt shall come mbeya wpa ana "> Wane 
and do homage to the Lord, on the mountain of 
holiness, in Jerusalem.’” 


` 1 Exodus xix. 16, 19; and xx. 17. 8 Levit. xxv. 9. 
9 Isaiah xxvii, 13 
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Brethren, it behoves us well to give our earnest 
attention to the duties of the holy convocation on 
which we are met, and to enter into a rigorous ex- 
amination concerning our inward state, as we listen 
to the voice of the Shophar, announcing the fast- 
approaching Day of Atonement, when we shall have 
to plead at the tribunal of Him who is sanctified im 
righteousness, and to implore His mercy and forgive- 
ness for the many sins which we have committed 
against His holy and gracious laws. Let us not be 
heedless of the prophetic words : by) ya Tw ypn’ BS 
yan’ xd, “ Shall the Shophar be sounded in the city, 
and shall the people not be moved?” But when its 
notes fall upon our ears this day, let us be warned in 
time by the grave instruction which it conveys, and 
let us shut out from our minds all mundane thoughts, 
and devote ourselves to serious meditation. 

First, let the Shophar remind us that we are to pre- 
pare to meet our God, and let it instruct us in what 
this preparation consists. There are many delusions 
into which men at all ages are prone to fall, but 
surely none can be more fatal than that which pos- 
sesses the minds of some members of the house of 
Israel, that the Almighty does not require our obedi- 
ence at all times, nor demand of us a daily and hourly 
observance of His precepts; but that he looks 
leniently upon our deviations from the path of duty, so 
long as we do not cast off every principle of His 
divine covenant, and so long as we keep sacred one 


10 Amos iii. vi. 
N pyy Soa PTI DINIIN qd ^ oy b33 DT DIN WD I 


“R. Jose says, men are judged on every day: R. Nathan says, they 
are judged at every hour” (Rosh. Hash. 16). 
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day in the year, and devote it to mortification, to 
fasting and prayer. It is strange, however, that 
such a fallacious notion should have obtained currency 
in Israel, since Moses and the Prophets most solemnly 
warn us against resting our hopes of obtaining the 
approbation of the Almighty on the efficacy of mere 
outward rites. Can any Jew, who has attentively 
studied his Bible, have failed to discover, that it 
was not the sacrifice of goats or of oxen, nor the ob- 
servance of a fast, which reconciled sinful man to his 
righteous Maker on the Day of Atonement; but 
a public confession of sin and a sincere determination 
to sin designedly no more.” Let any man who may 
have misgivings on the scriptural foundations of this 
doctrine, open the sacred yolume of the Pentateuch, 
and he will find it there authoritatively taught, that 
the sinner cannot bring his atonement offering, so 
long as he continues in his transgression, and so long 
as he derives from it any worldly advantage.” He 
must renounce his evil course, or dispossess himself 
of whatever he may have unjustly and unlawfully 
acquired; and after he has made full restitution, 
and has publicly confessed his transgression, he 
may approach the footstool of holiness to make his 
atonement. Here then is a great scriptural truth, 
which needs no comment. Possibly such a teach- 
ing may not accord with the notions which many 


2 bawb py nt in ayb sada aa by MATA ANON ba 
93 yw) “ He that makes a confession with his lips, but does not 
resolve in his heart to abandon his evil ways, may be compared to 
a man who ‘bathes without casting impurity from his hands” 
(Maimonides. Hilchoth Teshuba, 2). 

13 See Leviticus, chapter v. 
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have formed with regard to the efficacy of fasting 
and prayer, but the records of holy writ are’ bt 
to be gainsaid; and woe unto that preacher who 
shall say, “Fast and pray, and the Day of Atonement 
shall absolve you from your iniquities,” when the Lord, 
in whose name he is charged to exhort his congre- 
gation, has promised forgiveness and life eternal to 
them only, whose inward sentiments are in keeping 
with the pious expressions which their lips pour 
forth. 

The Prophet Ezekiel particularly addresses himself 
to Jewish teachers, called p‘S\¥ or “ watchmen,” in 
these emphatic words. “ When I say unto the 
sinner, O wicked man, thou shalt surely perish, if 
thou dost not speak to warn the sinner from his way, 
that wicked man shall perish in his iniquity, but his 
blood will I require at thy hand. But if thou dost 
warn the wicked of his way to depart from it, and he 
do not turn from his way, he shall perish in his ini- 
quity; but thou hast delivered thine own soul.” ™ 
Let me then, dear brethren, endeavour to discharge 
faithfully the duty of a MB\¥ or “watchman,” by 
affectionately and earnestly exhorting you to put 
away from your minds all notions that might lead 
you astray concerning the perfect holiness of God 
and His moral attributes, and all vain thoughts that 
anything short of sincere contrition for sin, made evi- 
dent by practical amendment, can obtain forgiveness 
at the throne of grace Let none of us deceive 
ourselves with the thought that, because the Day of 
Atonement is a a perpetual o or duss in Israel, it will, 


14 Ezekiel xxxiii. 8, 9. 
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therefore, bring mercy and grace to those who with- 
draw from sin on that day only, and pass it in 
confession and prayer. But let us take Scripture, 
and not superstition, for our authority, and we shall 
then readily discover, that the Supreme King of 
kings, before whose eye the human heart is laid bare, 
and all its secret workings are exposed, will judge us 
on the D595 DY not in reference to the outward 
conduct which we display on that particular day, but 
according to the uniform tenor of our lives. 

Be it very far from me, brethren, to lead you to 
undervalue in the slightest degree the paramount 
importance of the institution of the Day of Atone- 
ment, which the Lord has mercifully vouchsafed to 
ordain for the benefit of His erring children. It has 
pleased our heavenly Father to give us definite laws 
for the regulation of our conduct through life, and 
we may rest assured that He who fashioneth our 
hearts, and knoweth full well the moral energy which 
we are capable of exerting, would not have enjoined 
upon us His commandments, and made our eternal 
reward to depend upon our fulfilment of them, if He 
was not infallibly certain that with us is the power, 
if we have the will, to do His divine bidding. At 
the same time, our merciful God, aware of the weak- 
ness of the best amongst us, and of our proneness to 
act often from the impulse of passion, from excitement 
and inadvertency, has graciously ordained one day in 
the year, when after having previously communed 
with our hearts, and deliberated on our short-comings, 
we may present ourselves in public congregation at 
the footstool of His throne, and humbled by fasting, 
by self-denial, and by prayer, we may render manifest 
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the contrition of our hearts, and be enabled to im- 
plore with sincerity His divine forgiveness, and to 
obtain it. But if we regard the Day of Atonement 
in reference to its formalities only, and if we do not 
resolve to shun in future the sins which we profess to 
deplore, if we do not sincerely determine to renounce 
every unjust advantage which we might take of a 
fellow-creature, every unlawful desire, and to cease 
from violating the Sabbath-day, it would be most 
unreasonable of us to expect, in defiance of the 
express teachings of Scripture,’® that our prayers and 
confessions should be heard, our fast accepted, and 
our atonement made. 

Let these important truths have great weight with 
us, brethren, when the Shophar summons us to prepare 
to meet our God. We shall then perceive that re- 
pentance, properly understood, is not a sudden 
emotion of the mind, but the result of calm and 
serious self-examination; and we shall further under- 
stand why the holy day on which we are now assem- 
bled was commanded to us as a time of preparation, 
and also why our pious fathers instituted the “ten 
penitential days,” extending from the first to the 
tenth day of the seventh month. 


2ndly. Let the Shophar remind us that this is the 
day from which Israelites have, for many centuries 
past, dated the commencement of their years,” and 
that with the setting of yesterday’s sun, another year 
of our earthly life passed away “as a watchword in 


16 See Isaiah, chapter lviii. 


a ve : 
17 The Pentateuch fixes the vernal equinox as the commencement 
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the night.’”"* We have marched with time, brethren, 
and we have come up nearer to eternity by a whole 
year, which considering the limited period that we are 
permitted to be tenants of the earth, is an important 
section of our lives. A year is added to the account 
which we shall all have to render up to God, and we 
have a year less to regain the time that we have 
mis-spent, and to repair the wrongs we have done. 
Let those amongst us who are parents reflect well, 
that we have a year less to pass in the bosom of our 
families, a year less to train our children, by precept 
and example, to a holy and useful life; a year less to 
perform to them those duties, the recollection of which, 
if they be well discharged, will bring us consolation 
and peace, when we are lying upon our mortal couch, 
and when the spirit is struggling to go free from the 
prison-house of the body. When the Shophar is 


of the Jewish year, but for more than twenty centuries the Israelites 
have dated their new year from the autumnal equinox, which takes 
place about the period when the Festival of AYN DY, or the day 
of blowing the trumpet, is held. Upon this innovation the learned 
Dr. Munk observes, ‘Selon la tradition des Rabbins, cette féte 
[Ayn oO] etait l'anniversaire de la création, et ils lappellent 
ROSCH HASCH-SCHANAH (le commencement de I’année); 
mais l'année des anciens Hebreux commençait evidemment vers 
Péquinoxe du printemps et Moise dit expressément, en parlant du 
mois Adib qui est la lune du printemps: il sera pour vous le premier des 
mois de l'année (Exode xii, 2). Ilm existe pas de trace, dans toute la 
Bible, d'une solennité pour le premier jour de l'an. Cette solennité, 
rattacheé par les Rabbins au premier jour du septième mois, était 
inconnue aux anciens Hebreux et n’a commencé probablement 
qu'apres la mort d’ Alexandre le Grand, lorsque les Juifs sous la 
domination syro-macedonienne, adoptérent l’ére des Séleucides; car 
Yannée des Syriens commençait à |’ équinoxe d’ automne, par le 
mois. d’ Octobre.” — (Palestine, p. 184, b.) i 
18 Psalms xc. 4. 
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sounded to-day, let us enquire of ourselves, whether 
as parents we have faithfully discharged to our chil: 
dren all the obligations that we owe them; whether 
we have seriously exerted ourselves to remove from 
before them the stumbling blocks which we had 
placed in their way; and whether we have disciplined 
them so as to enable us to indulge the hope that 
they will become good Israelites, good men, and good 
citizens? Let the Shophar also dispose us to enquire, 
whether we are prepared to meet our God, and to 
yield into His hands with holy trust, the spirit 
with which He has quickened us, if it should be His 
divine will to send us His awful message before this 
year shall close, AMX AD 'D sad yy “Put thy house 
in order for thou must die.” ° Most merciful Father, 
when Thou dost bring us thus into communion with 
our hearts, may it be Thy gracious will to impress us 
with the solemn conviction that life is short and that 
our obligations are infinite; so shall we heed the sacred 
rites of this day, so shall we be reminded of our 
eternity and moral accountability, and so shall we be 
induced to employ the span of life which is yet ours, 
in works pleasing to Thee, O God, and conducive to 
our salvation. 


Lastly, let the sound of the Shophar act as a timely 
and wholesome admonition to every youthful Israelite 
who is joined in this holy convocation. Every one, 
dear children, who is influenced by sentiments of 
piety and philanthropy, must take the liveliest interest 
in your present and prospective happiness, for you 
are heirs to the goodly portion of Jacob, which you 


19 Tsaiah xxxviii. 1. 
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must preserve and transmit unimpaired to them that 
shall come after you. If, then, your pastor craves 
your attention for a few moments, I entreat you to 
believe that it is because he desires your welfare, and 
because he has no wish nearer at heart than that 
your conduct through life may furnish the ` best 
illustration which can be offered of the moral beauty 
of Judaism. Often have you been told that your 
religion does not demand you to be gloomy and 
austere; but that Judaism perfectly consists with a 
lively and elastic disposition, and with a cheerful and 
happy heart. At your innocent age, religion must be 
to you a pure and solid blessing; it cannot allow 
terror or sad apprehension to dwell within your 
hearts, but it must fill you with hope and joy. 
Nevertheless, children, religion has its serious calls, 
to which you are required to listen even now, 
although you do not yet anticipate the period when 
you will cease to be young, a period when you will in 
vain look for a righteous harvest, unless you be wise 
enough to implant the good seed in your hearts at the 
present season. Let the sound of the Shophar remind 
you that your most valuable estate, I mean your time, 
has been diminished by the subtraction of a whole 
year. Itis to be hoped that the year which is past 
has been well employed by you for your moral and 
mental advancement; but remember that this period 
of time has told its tale upon your parents and 
guardians, who are far advanced in their earthly 
pilgrimage, and that you have a year less to lean upon 
them for support, a year less to be blessed by a 
father’s fond superintendence, a year less to enjoy a 
mother’s tender and disinterested love. Do you then 
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this day commune with your hearts, and enquire whe- 
ther you have endeavoured to repay your parents for 
the many anxious days and sleepless nights which they 
have passed on your account; for their affectionate 
solicitude and care whilst you were helpless infants; 
for their watchfulness by your side when sickness held 
you fast to the couch; for the self-denial which they 
have practised for your sakes, and for the pains which 
they have taken to provide for your future years, and 
to qualify you for the several stations in life which 
you may be called to fill? Think of these things 
to-day, children, when the Shophar sounds, and if 
conscience tells you that you have in any instance 
failed of the duties which you owe your parents, 
hasten to repair your fault; prove to them the since- 
rity of your gratitude and affection; obtain from them 
their parental blessing and strive to deserve it. 

Do not, my children, consider the distinguishing 
rite of this holy day, as if it were a ceremonial that 
had no moral end in view;” but let it remind you, 
that, as you have observed, whilst standing on the 
sea shore, wave rolling after wave, until it is lost in 
the profound abyss, so year rolls after year, and 
generation after generation, never to come back 


20 “ Although the blowing of the Shophar is a ceremonial, scrip- 
turally ordained, it has, moreover, an admonitory power: Awake, ye 
slumberers from your drowsiness! you sleepers from your torpor ! 
muster your actions! turn with repentance! remember your 
Creator! Ye that forget the truth in the vanities of the times, 
and fritter away the whole year in emptiness and things of nought, 
which neither profit nor avail—look to your souls ! improve your 
ways and your works! let every one of you forsake the badness of 
his way, and the wickedness of his thoughts.” (Maimonides Hilchoth 
Teshuba, iii. 4.) 
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again. If then a life made up of a few years, 
which follow each other so rapidly, were accorded 
to you to the full complement of threescore years 
and ten, beyond which period the psalmist tells us that 
few survive, it would quickly pass away. But every 
child whom I am now addressing, is well aware that 
no one can confidently reckon upon any period of 
time, however brief it may be. In the material 
world you may talk of certainty for a season; but 
in the history of mortals, you cannot count upon a 
certain day. A year is now snatched away from 
our grasp, children—a year, every day of which 
lighted many into existence, and conducted many 
to the tomb, and with the present day a new year 
rises upon us. But we cannot yet claim it as our 
year; since He that dwelleth on high, and controlleth 
the destinies of us all, infallibly knoweth that of the 
thousands of His children who are now in health 
and vigour, many will not be permitted to see the 
year close. 

The solemn warning of the Shophar has, therefore, 
a universal application, and is addressed to persons 
of all ages. Well then does it become the youth to 
take it to heart, and to keep himself constantly pre- 
pared by a holy and useful life, so that if the voice 
of the Lord should summon him to another state of 
existence, as it summoned the child Samuel to 
receive the Divine mission, he may be enabled to 
echo the reply of the youthful Prophet, +5 1995 
b ANP “‘ Here am J, for thou hast called me.” ” 

And let no one imagine that God’s summons is 


21 1 Samuel iii. 15. 
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unjust, because it comes to him who is young, since 
our being prepared to meet our Heavenly Father does 
not depend upon the number of years which we have 
lived, but upon the manner in which we have em- 
ployed the period, be it long or short, which He in His 
omniscience has allotted to us. Brief though our life 
be, it is a treasure beyond all price; and if a few years 
only were permitted to elapse between the hour at 
which we come upon the earth and that at which we 
make our grave therein, everything would depend upon 
the uses to which we might devote this little interval. 
Carry home then with you, my children, from the 
Synagogue to-day, this important lesson, that from 
the moment when you are capable of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, a single day passed by 
you in idleness, and without improving your talents 
and advancing yourselves in holiness, is a loss to be 
deeply regretted; and that so much the more, because 
it may not be in your power to retrieve it. 

When I admonish you to lead a holy life, children, 
I do not simply mean that you should think seriously 
and pray devoutly, but I would have you construe 
the admonition thus: that every step you advance in 
the development of your several faculties and talents, 
every effort you make to love God with all your 
heart, with all your soul, and all your means, to 
conform yourselves to the advice and to the instruc- 
tion of your parents, and to become good Israelites, 
upright men, and useful citizens, every charitable 
gift you bestow on a suffering fellow creature, be his 
religious belief what it may, every kindly office you 
discharge, every worthy deed you perform, and every 
act of self-denial which you practise for a noble and 
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fenerous end, conduces to a life of holiness, because it 
fulfils in the true spirit the requirements of Judaism, 
and practically illustrates the moral loveliness of 
AWD wo my mon “the law which Moses commanded 
‘us, 2p% nbap mw the heritage of the congrega- 
tion of Jacob.” ” 

Let us hope, dear brethren, that the reflections 
which I have endeavoured to deduce from the distin- 
guishing rite of the “holy convocation” on which we 
are now met, may exert a beneficial influence over us 
at all times, and especially during the ten penitential 
days, and that they may prepare us to meet our God 
in judgment, when we shall bring Him our atone- 
ment offering on the sacred O59" O)' (Day of Atone- 
ment). Then will He heed our confessions, listen to our 
supplications, and graciously accept our fast, and then 
will our Creator rejoice over us as He rejoiced over 
our Fathers. To Him, therefore, let us put up our 
earnest petition on this morning of His hallowed 
Festival; to Him let us pray with a sincere and over- 
flowing heart, ps9 nya “in an acceptable time,” 
imploring Him, in the words of the psalmist, D'HON 
yw Nasa ay FAN 193 “O God, in the plenitude 
of Thy mercy, answer me in the truth of Thy 
salvation.”* Amen. 


22 Deut. xxxili. 4. 
23 Psalms Ixix. 14. 
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XXIII. 


ON THE MERCY OF GOD, AND ON THE 
EFFICACY OF TRUE REPENTANCE. 


Preached on the Morning of the Day of Atonement, 5605 (Sept. 23, 1844). 


JONAH iv. 10, 11. 


PRAYER. 


Hory and righteous Lord! Source of life, Fount of 
mercy and ‘salvation! summoned by Thy paternal 
voice, we are here to-day to make our atonement 
before Thee, and to grasp the hand of forgiveness 
and grace, which Thou, like the tenderest of fathers, 
dost hold forth to Thy erring children. We do not 
come before Thee, Lord, with burnt-offering or in- 
cense, but we invoke the outpouring of Thy grace 
upon us, so that we may bring Thee a sincere and a 
contrite heart, a sacrifice, O God, which Thou wilt 
not despise. 

Most gracious Lord! Thou hast dealt bountifully 
towards us, far beyond our deserts, and Thou hast 
made manifest unto us Thy loving-kindness in various 
ways, too numerous for the mind to sum up, or 
for the tongue to recount. And well knowest Thou, 
O Omniscient One, how much we need Thy continued 
forbearance and protection, for as years come upon 
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us our infirmities increase, and as we are carried 
into the autumn and winter of life, the time draws 
nearer when we must appear before Thee in judg- 
ment.. Therefore we do earnestly supplicate Thee 
to arouse us from our lethargy, and so to impress 
our minds with a spiritual sense of the Day of 
Atonement, that we may not regard it as a mere 
ritual ordinance, but that we may convert it into a 
reality and a blessing. 

To this end, O Heavenly Father! be Thou at this 
solemn hour implored of Thy unworthy minister, 
overwhelmed with a sense of the deep responsibility 
that now weighs upon him, and vouchsafe to send 
him Thy light and Thy truth. Come Thou to my 
aid, O Divine Spirit of Truth, and so influence me, a 
weak and erring servant at the altar, that I may 
preach the pure Word of God: and be thou also 
present, O Spirit of Truth, with my congregation, 
and plead to them with thy native and irresistible 
eloquence, for God and salvation. 

Almighty Lord! with Thee are our times and the 
measure of our days; and as a vessel is in the hands of 
the potter, so are we in thy hands. In our igno- 
rance of the future we assign to ourselves many 
years upon the earth, but Thou alone knowest who 
amongst us now in health and vigour, shall be per- 
mitted to assist in the rites of another pisam Dy. 
We therefore cast ourselves upon Thy mercy, im- 
ploring Thee from the depths of our hearts to save us 
from an impenitent death. And if it be Thy divine 
will that this shall be the last Day of Atonement 
that some of us are to pass here, grant, O grant in 
mercy that it may qualify us for our end. May 

x2 
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this day impart to us strength in the coming hour of 
our weakness, and give us confidence on the mortal 
couch; may this day subdue our pride, our envy, 
and our unhallowed desires, and prepare us for our 
end: and at the close of this day may we be filled 
with the spiritual sustenance, may we be fortified 
with the religious hope, and may we experience the 
inward peace, which we shall all so earnestly desire 
at the close of our last day in this world. AMEN. 


BRETHREN of the house of Israel! I am addressing 
you at an hour, when there is scarcely an individual 
professing himself a Jew, and not disabled by extreme 
old age or bodily infirmity, who is not joining in di- 
vine worship at some Synagogue if it be within his 
reach. This custom does not date from the present 
nor the past century; but ever since the time when 
Moses promulgated to the Israelites in the desert the 
precepts contained in the twenty-third chapter of the 
book of Leviticus, the Day of Atonement has not 
failed, as far as we can discover by the light of history, 
to summon together in holy convocation all the sons 
of the house of Jacob. Now an institution like this, 
which has maintained its hold over the hearts of 
Israelites for more than three thousand years, and 
has been the means of communicating a power to 
Religion by which she asserts a mastery over our 
cupidity and worldly ambition for a given period, 
must certainly have presented itself to the universal 
Jewish mind, in a light far different from that of a 
mere ritual precept, or an empty religious ceremonial. 

But notwithstanding the importance, brethren, 
which we all attach to the sacred Day of Atonement, 
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it is an institution, concerning whose real character 
and object unthinking and scripturally unlettered 
persons have fallen into serious errors, on account of 
the combination which it presents of inward and out- 
ward worship, and on account of the proneness of 
weak-minded mortals to confound these two distinct 
and independent kinds of worship, as if they were 
alike important and efficacious. 

Amongst the external features of the day that are 
well fitted to strike the imagination are, total ab- 
stinence from food, mortification of the appetites, 
the passing of many hours in confession to God of our 
iniquities, of our deviations from His supremely wise 
and gracious. laws, and in fervent petitions for 
His merciful forgiveness and for our restoration 
to His divine favour. But amidst all these observ- 
ances, brethren, it is greatly to be feared that many 
of us have not been sufficiently mindful of the 
important share which inward piety is intended to 
bear in the sacred institution of the pasm DY. Come 
then, brethren and fellow-transgressors, let us put 
up a joint petition at the throne of grace that 
it may please our Merciful Father to illumine our 
minds with His heavenly light, so that we may 
be enabled to discover and to comprehend fully 
the sacred character of the Day of Atonement ; 
and when we shall have ascertained this, it will be- 
hove us to enquire which kind of worship, outward or 
inward, will avail us the more for bringing ourselves 
within the operation of the act of divine mercy and 
grace which this hallowed day is intended to dis- 
pense. In matters of such vital importance we will 
not ask counsel of fallible men, but we will go to the 
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fountain-head, and seek instruction from the inspired 
page of Scripture, from the living word of God. 
Turn we then to the fourth chapter of Jonah, and let 
us give our earnest attention to the two final verses 
of that prophetical book. 

Nba nby ab awe ppm Sy mom nn» oN 
pins Nb Ni toa md qm oS pow anda 
Dyb mon ma wows moran ayn mo Sy 
pos inn mwy “ And the Lord said, thy pity has 
been excited for the gourd, for which thou hast not 
laboured and which thou hast not reared, that in a 
night grew up, and in a night perished. Shall not I 
then be moved to compassion for Nineveh, this great 
city, which contains within her walls so many tens of 
thousands of human beings ?” 

Never has the mind of man conceived, nor the un- 
inspired pen recorded, anything that conveys so 
forcible an illustration of the loving-kindness, the 
mercy, and the compassion of the Lord as these 
verses, transcendently beautiful in their simplicity, 
which have just been quoted. In them we at once 
recognize the leading feature of the Day of Atone- 
ment; they fill our hearts with sentiments of grati- 
tude and love, and they inspire us with confidence 
and hope, whilst they rivet our attention to that 
gracious declaration of Scripture which we repeat 
so often to-day, JIM DIN bs“ The Lord! The 
Lord! God most merciful and compassionate.’ 

Before we proceed to address our thoughts to the 
mercy of the Deity, that perfection which is so glo- 
riously displayed in the passage of the text, the order 


1 Exodus xxxiv. 6, 
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of the narrative of Jonah demands that we briefly 
consider what stands out in melancholy contrast to 
the benign attribute of God, and that is, the weak- 
nesses and the evil passions of man. Jonah appears 
before us invested with the sacred authority of a 
Prophet, but at the same time exhibiting much of 
that obduracy and pride which are so deeply seated 
in the human heart. He receives a divine mission to 
Nineveh, where he is charged to denounce the in- 
habitants, and to publish a decree of the severest 
visitation upon the entire city, to take effect after the 
expiration of forty days. From the moment when 
Jonah announces this prophecy, he appears to be in 
a constant state of apprehension lest it should fail to 
be accomplished, not so much on account of his fervid 
zeal for the Word of God, as on account of his own 
pride and personal consequence, the former of which, he 
supposed, might be wounded, and the latter materially 
weakened, if divine mercy should be aroused and 
should interpose to prevent the fulfilment of the 
oracle which he, an accredited Prophet, had been 
charged to declare. So powerfully did this morbid 
sensibility influence Jonah’s conduct, that he en- 
deavoured to evade the sacred mission imposed upon 
him by escaping to Tarshish. We have this on his 
own confession: ‘ I fled to Tarshish, because I knew 
that Thou art a gracious and a compassionate God, 
long-suffering and infinite in mercy, and that Thou 
art moved to put away the threatened evil”? He is 
however obliged to discharge his appointed duty. 
Nineveh is denounced, and the total destruction of 


2 Joaah iv. 2. 
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the city is prophesied. But such ample atonement 
(the nature of which will be presently considered) is 
made by the people of Nineveh for their iniquitous 
practices, that God, faithful to the attributes which 
He revealed to Moses, pardons their sins, and recalls 
the punishment with which He had threatened them. 

The very case which gave Jonah such grounds for 
alarm has now occurred; the Lord’s mercy has pre- 
vailed, and the mission of the Prophet, having worked 
the gracious purpose of Him that gave it, is ended. 
But Jonah does not depart far from Nineveh, though 
he withdraws from within its walls: he is such a slave 
to human weakness, that he cannot bring himself to 
quit the place where he fancies that his renown has 
been blighted, but he lingers about the neighbour- 
hood, and finally builds for himself a little booth, 
east of the walls, and there he abides Mf ANT WS TY 
sya min “ Until he can see what is to happen to the 
city.”* Now this conduct discovers on the part of 
Jonah a wayward disposition and a most unbending 
spirit; and there can be little doubt as to the course 
which would be pursued by a mortal master or ruler 
who might be placed with regard to his servant in 
the same relation in which the chapter of our text 
represents the Almighty to stand to His obstinate 
and sullen messenger. But, brethren, the inspired 
book which we are now considering, treats not of a 
fallible and weak ruler, whose anger is fiercely kindled 
by the slightest deviation from his will, and who is 
more ready to chastise than to reclaim; but of God, 
whose mercy and loving-kindness are inexhaustible— 


3 Jonah iv. 6. 
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of God, who has compassion for the frailties of His 
children, and who does not fail to remember that they 
are but dust. With a Father’s love and a Fathers 
pity, He looks down upon His perverse and erring 
child Jonah, and He determines to recall him to a 
sense of filial duty in the same way, brethren, as He 
would recall us to-day from our transgressions, by moral 
means and by the accents of love. He wills, andin a 
single night a tall creeping plant, with broad-shading 
leaves, springs up to shelter Jonah from a scorching 
sun, and great is the comfort which the Prophet has 
in the shade afforded him by the creeping plant. But, 
alas! the delight which mortals find in outward 
things is transitory and perishable, and so the joy of 
one day is changed into grief on the morrow, when 
Jonah discovers that the plant which refreshed him 
by its shade, has withered at the touch of a simple 
worm. His spirit is broken, and he prays to God to 
remove him from a world where he is only to expe- 
rience disappointment and sorrow. And now, my 
hearers, we have the whole moral of the book of 
Jonah in the sense of the gracious and loving words 
which the Lord returns to the petition of His way- 
ward servant: ‘‘ O Jonah! thy pity has been excited 
for a simple vegetable plant, which thou didst not 
create, which thou didst not rear; and yet thou dost 
abandon thyself to grief and despair, because I the 
Lord, the ever watchful and tender parent of man, 
have been moved to compassion for many thousands 
of human beings, created by my hand, and quick- 
ened by my immortal Spirit.” 

From what has been advanced, it will be perceived 
that the chapter of our text brings us good tidings: 
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it tells us that mercy is the prominent jewel in the 
moral crown of Deity, and that in this benign attribute 
wemust seek the primary cause of the Day of Atonement 
which our Almighty Father in heaven has appointed 
for a perpetual ordinance in Israel. In mercy the 
Lord now summons us into His awful presence, in 
mercy will He judge us, and “as a shepherd seeketh 
out his flock on the day when he is amongst his scat- 
tered sheep,”* so doth the Lord this day seek for 
every straying lamb to conduct him back to the fold, 
calling to us in the voice of a Parent, pint nbw nbw 
apr “ Peace to him that is near, peace to him that 
is afar off.”® O brethren, if we have hearts of flesh 
and not of stone, we can hardly fail to be sensibly 
moved by the affectionate summons of our God, who 
desires not to inspire us with sentiments of fear, but 
to fill us with pious gratitude and with filial love. It 
is our Redeemer, our truest benefactor who calls to 
us, and who suppresses the many accusations which 
He might lay against the best amongst us, in the ple- 
nitude of His merciful desire to bring us back to His 
forgiveness. Gracious Lord and preserver of man! 
from the depths of the heart we implore Thee to sub- 
due our pride and to curb our evil inclinations, so 
that we turn not away impenitently from the boon 
which Thou dost this day hold forth to us; but that 
we grasp at once the hand of mercy and grace now 
extended to every one who is truly contrite for his 
past iniquities. 

Though we may have sinned ever so grievously 
against the laws and precepts of our God, He will not 


4 Ezekiel xxxiv. 12. 5 Isaiah lvii. 19. 
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upbraid us for any transgression which we have com- 
mitted, nor will He record it against us, provided that 
we now return to Him penitently and sincerely. I 
speak not this, brethren, from mere inference, but on 
the authority of God’s holy word, which is plainly re- 
vealed through the Prophet Ezekiel. ‘ When the 
wicked turneth away from all his sins which he hath 
committed, and keepeth My statutes, and executeth 
judgment and righteousness, he shall live and not 
perish; none of his transgressions which he hath done 
shall be remembered unto him, in the righteousness 
which he doeth he shall live.”® If then, there be 
within us enough of virtue and faith to bring our 
hearts to the confession of our iniquities, and our 
minds to the fixed determination of future amend- 
ment, we justify the Lord in righteousness, and our 
atonement is made on the grounds of our scripturally 
admitted claims to Divine forgiveness. 

Such, dear brethren, is our blessed Jewish teaching, 
attested again and again by the plain unequivocal 
declarations of the Bible. In the doctrines and les- 
sons bequeathed to us by Moses and the Prophets, we 
can discover nothing of the gloomy tenet which 
sprang up in later times, that God’s justice demands 
a particular satisfaction for sin, and exacts the full 
penalty in the form of a vicarious sacrifice. Agreeably 


6 Ezekiel xviii. 21,22. “Repentance makes atonement for all 
transgressions. If a man have done wickedly all his life, and if he 
finally repent, no portion of his evil doing will be recorded against 
him; for it is said, ‘ the wicked man shall not fall by reason of his 
wickedness on the day when he turneth away from his iniquities.’” 
(Maimonides, Hilchoth Teshuba i. 3). 
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to the teachings of the Scriptures, as they strike the 
Jewish mind, the only essential atonement, which our 
beneficent and merciful Father requires for transgres- 
sion, is repentance made manifest by unconditional 
and immediate amendment.” This atonement offered, 
we should hold it at variance with biblical doctrine to 
urge the necessity of punishment to satisfy the justice 
of God, since nothing can be plainer than the instruc- 
tion set forth in the passage of the text, that the Lord 
withheld the rod of chastisement from fallmg on the 
people of Nineveh, because of the sincere repentance 
which they had made. 

But it well behoves us, my hearers, to satisfy our- 
selves that we manifest genuine repentance for our 
sins; and this brings us to the consideration of the 
important question started in the exordium of the 
present sermon, whether the efficacy of our atonement 
is consequent upon the outward worship in which we 
are joining to-day, or upon our proper sentiments of 
internal religion. In order to make this enquiry, it 
is not necessary to ransack the whole volume of Scrip- 
ture, nor to refer from page to page, since we shall 


7 yaS3 wom nawned YD) NON SAINT Aw NIT TDYI NA AD 
sy inwy nbw. “ True penitence consists in this, that the sinner for- 
sake his sin, and put it away from his mind, and that he sincerely 
resolve not to commit it again” (Maimonides, Hilchoth Teshuba ii. 2). 
year Sy ww aw Sy ymvaqp prranw nya MYN nixon Sys 

DAT NTN ITN ADwN wyw ay Dp ind TIN PN 
“ They who brought sin-offerings and trespass-offerings on account 
of transgressions which they might have committed inadvertently or 
presumptuously, could not make their atonement by means of these 
offerings, until they became penitent, and made a full confession 
[of their iniquities]” (Ibid. i. 1). 
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obtain all the information that we can reasonably 
require within the limits of the prophetical book from 
which our present text is taken; indeed, we may con- 
fine ourselves to the few verses which comprise the 
third chapter of Jonah. 

The messenger of the Most High does his awful 
bidding, and the word of the Lord falls upon the 
whole city of Nineveh. And what are the effects of 
the divine message? All the inhabitants of the city, 
from the monarch on his throne to the slave in the 
labour mart, are awed by the Prophet’s words, and 
are at once awakened to a sense of their sinful state. 
The business of every-day life appears to be suspended 
for a season, whilst the people retire, as it were, from 
the outward world to betake themselves to serious 
meditation. To a certain extent, brethren, our con- 
duct to-day resembles theirs, for we also have closed 
the door upon the world, we have not suffered its agi- 
tating cares to press upon our thoughts, nor have we 
permitted the ordinary business of life or our love of 
gain to call off our attention from God, Judgment and 
Eternity. But let us be wary lest we attach an undue 
importance to this abstraction and self-communion, 
and lest we regard the means more than the end; for 
we have only to refer to the book before us in order 
to discover that serious reflection, how commendable 
soever it be, is of itself no atonement for sin, and so, 
the Lord does not yet answer the people of Nineveh. 
Again, they put sackcloth on their loins and sit in 
ashes, acts which if they possess any value at all in 
the sight of God, must transcend by far any bodily 
mortifications to which we subject ourselves to-day, 
and yet the Lord answers them not. Moreover, a 
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general fast is proclaimed, and is most rigidly ob- 
served; and here again we trace a resemblance be- 
tween the outward worship of the people of Nineveh 
and that of ourselves. Now as it is not improbable 
that many of us are disposed to rely, more than Scrip- 
ture warrants, on the fact that from sun-set yesterday 
no food or moisture has passed our lips, it may be 
well for us to note from the narrative before us that a 
day’s abstinence and self-denial is insufficient to pur- 
chase for us a reconciliation with the just and holy 
God, against whom we have sinned, since notwith- 
standing the rigid fast kept by the Babylonians, the 
Lord answers them not. But do not the people men- 
tioned in our text pray? Yes, my hearers, to quote 
the words of the sacred historian, npma pads: bys wp" 
“ they call upon God vehemently ;”* but for all this 
mAn YT? TY IDS aw xb “ His displeasure is not re- 
moved, but His hand is still stretched out.”® Though 
prayer be an act of devotion and homage, it maketh 
not of itself an atonement for sin, and again the Lord 
returneth no answer to the men of Nineveh. Let us 
not pass by this incident recorded in the inspired 
narrative, without heeding well the instruction which 
it conveys. Though we should employ this day from 
sun-rise to sun-set in supplication and prayer, we 
h ould still be far from having made our atonement, 
and obtained forgiveness for our sins. The Lord 
looks to our hearts, to our thoughts, to our intentions, 
and heeds not the mere words, which, alas! we too 
often utter mechanically and without holy fervour. 


8 Jonah iii. 8 9 Isaiah ix. 21, 
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But “is there then no balm in Gilead?” Is there 
no salvation for the sinful people of Nineveh? They 
have betaken themselves to serious meditation; they 
have covered themselves with sackcloth and lain in 
dust and ashes; they have fasted and prayed: what 
should they further do in order to make their peni- 
tence manifest before God? The answer is furnished 
in the chapter before us. They must honestly deter- 
mine to sin designedly no more, and they must prove 
their sincerity by departing at once from their evil 
ways. The transgressors of Nineveh feel that this is 
the only road to the mercy and favour of God, and 
they resolve to pursue it. Mark well, my hearers, 
what follows. Now, and not till now, is their peni- 
tence acknowledged by the Great Searcher of all 
hearts: now He accounts to them the benefit of their 
retirement for a while from the outward world to 
serious and devout meditation; now He accepts their 
fast; now He receives their prayers. They have 
made their atonement: BNM) pawba MINIY A 
APIs wap3 wpn “ The Lord of Hosts is exalted 
in judgment, and the Holy God is sanctified in righte- 
ousness,”™ and His hand is put forth to receive back 
to His forgiveness and to His love His truly penitent 
children. 

With this striking and comprehensive lesson before 
us, brethren, our course this day is most clear. Like 
the people of Nineveh it behoves us well to seek 
religious retirement, and to ponder on our ways, 
and like them it becomes us to humble ourselves by 
abstinence and mortification, to confess our iniquities 


10 Jeremiah viii. 22. 11 Isaiah v. 16. 
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and to pray earnestly and devoutly to our Father in 
heaven. In the sequel of their history however we 
must remember above all things this significant and 
momentous truth, that our reconciliation with God 
does not depend upon the discharge of any one of 
the above mentioned rites, nor of all of them 
combined; but upon the truthfulness with which we 
make acknowledgment of our transgressions, and the 
sincerity with which we abandon them. The book 
of our text tells us Dwyn NN D'HON x “ that 
God beheld the actions of the people of Nineveh;” 
when they clothed themselves in sackcloth and sat 
in ashes? No. When they observed a rigid fast? 
No. When they called vehemently upon Him in 
prayer? Again no: but pyan Da jaw t “ when 
they turned aside from their evil ways.” ”* 

I have now endeavored, brethren, to place clearly 
before you the two leading principles of the Day 
of Atonement, which indeed embody the whole 
essence of that sacred institution—the inexhaustible 
mercy of God, and the means by which we can secure 
for ourselves the gracious boon which is freely offered 
to us. Now whilst we prostrate ourselves in grati- 
tude and love before Him who dealeth with us so 
leniently and so beneficently, we ought also freely to 
admit that nothing can be more just and reasonable 


12 Jonah iii. 10. 
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“ Brethren, it is not recorded of the men of Nineveh that God 
regarded their being attired in sack-cloth, or that He regarded their 
fast, but ‘that God beheld their works, and that they abandoned 
their sinful course.’” (Mishna, Taanith ii. 1). 
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than the condition under which the divine forgivencss 
is offered to us. Can we expect that the omniscient 
Lord should receive the expressions of our lips when 
He knows that they are not confirmed by the senti- 
ments of our hearts? Does it become us to declare in 
effect—for even thus runs the language of the heart 
of many amongst us—that we find it easier to fast 
than to obey His commandments: that we can pray 
with fluency, but cannot suppress the enmity which 
we bear against a brother who has offended us, 
cannot eradicate from our breasts the passion for 
slander and detraction: that we can pass an entire 
day once in the year in outward solemnities, but 
cannot observe the holy sabbath, and forego the 
worldly gain which may be acquired thereon? No, 
dear brethren, it were far better for us that we had 
remained at home, and had taken no part in the 
awful rites of the synagogue to day, than that we 
should for a moment indulge a thought like this, 
so pernicious to our souls, so insulting to the majesty 
of our Almighty Father. 

Finally, let us fortify ourselves against the vain 
subterfuge, that though we cannot at present bring 
ourselves to forsake all our sins, the time is not far 
distant when we shall be enabled to accomplish fully 
this holy work.% Why shall we be better disposed 
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« Man should ever regard himself as if his death were near at 
hand; and since he may be called to his account at any hour, and 
YX 
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to make our peace with God, and to commence a 
pious life, next year than we are now? Will the 
Bible be more true, will the word of inspiration be 
more sure, and will God’s promises be more faithful 
a year hence than they are to day? Do we really 
imagine that we shall discover in the next Day of 
Atonement, if we live to see it, circumstances better 
calculated to urge us to repentance and amendment 
than we perceive at this hour? Of all the delusions 
into which we are betrayed, this is perhaps the least 
pardonable, as it assuredly is the most fatal. Can 
we as reasonable men and women seriously believe, 
that if we fail to reconcile ourselves to God to-day 
when we are withdrawn from the world, its intoxica- 
ting pleasures and strong temptations; to-day when 
our minds are awakened to a sense of religion and 
of its infinite obligations; to-day when our sins are 
brought to remembrance, when the especial service 
in which we join reminds us that our years are few, 
that life hangs suspended by a single thread, which 
any of the thousand accidents to which we are hourly 
exposed may snap asunder—can we seriously believe 
that if these considerations are insufficient to induce 
us to return penitently and sincerely to our heavenly 
Father, we shall be better prepared to do so when 
we shall have quitted the house of worship, when we 
shall hear no voice to admonish us of our sins, when 
many of us shall be again engrossed in commerce and 


whilst indulging in his sins, he ought to abandon his iniquities forth- 
with; let him not say I will repent when I am old, for may he not 
die before old age comes? Solomon has therefore wisely said, 
“let thy garments be always white’ ” (Maim. Hilch. Tesh. vii. 2). 
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in the pursuit of wealth,and when the good impressions 
which the Lord may have permitted the synagogue 
to make this day upon our hearts, will not only be 
weakened, but in all probability completely effaced? 
For the love of God, for the salvation of our souls, 
let us put away this self-deception and folly. We 
talk of conquering in old age many sins which in 
youth and lusty manhood we find it difficult even to 
bring under a temporary restraint. But I pray you, 
brethren, do we act upon this principle in the ordin- 
ary concerns of life? When we meet with a youth 
of ill-temper and violent passion, do we conclude that 
he must be indulged in these infirmities for an indefi- 
nite time, because his moral malady can be more 
successfully treated in old age than in boyhood? Is 
it our practice to argue that he who is disposed to 
avarice and selfishness in his youth, and uses no effort 
to emancipate himself from their trammels, will in 
His more advanced years become generous and noble- 
hearted? No: the experience which we daily 
acquire would at once satisfy us of the absurdity of 
cherishing such unreasonable expectations. If then 
we go on from œan DY to DDI Oy professing 
amendment and yet taking no means for carrying it 
into effect, it is certain that we shall die as we have 
lived, and that we shall go to our account with 
all our iniquities upon our heads. A sin com- 
mitted once or twice entails remorse and makes the 
conscience ill at ease; but let that sin be oft repeated 
and little or no compunction will be felt. We may 
apply the same axiom to ourselves; if to day our 
hearts be inaccessible to the voice of God, it must be 
evident that next year—if even the Lord should spare 
a: 
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us alive—time and habit will have hardened us more, 
the service which moves us to day a little, will next 
year affect us less, and so we shall trifle away our 
time until we wake our beds in the grave. 

If the arguments which have been deduced to day 
from the instructive passage of our text shall have pre- 
vailed upon us to weigh well the awful responsibility 
of deferring our repentance, let us not, I pray you, 
discharge this thought from our minds before we 
take into account an important and mysterious 
question. Shall you or I, brethren, be permitted to 
pass in the synagogue another Day of Atonement? 
Into the secrets of the future no mortal can penetrate; 
but He in whose hand are life and death, infallibly 
knoweth how many of us here to day who promise 
unto ourselves a long succession of years and ample 
time for repentance, will be sleeping in the dust 
before the anniversary of the sacred pasm py shall 
come round again. Let me then most earnestly 
implore Him who controls our destinies to save us 
from an impenitent death. Say ye ‘ Amen” to that 
prayer, my fellow worshippers? O then, be prevailed 
upon to make this day your own and to secure its 
blessings. Come, let us “seek the Lord whilst he 
may be found, let us call upon Him whilst He is 
near; let the wicked forsake his way and the sinful 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord 


who will receive him in mercy.” Let our monitor | 


be the Day of Atonement, and not the despairing looks 
and the tearful eyes of our parents or of our children, 
which will acquaint us that our final hour is at hand. 


\4 Isaiah lv. 6. 7. 
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To day let us balance sincere and free repentance 
excited by filial and pious love-—repentance mani- 
fested in the prime and vigour of our lives, against 
that repentance which will be forced from us by fear 
and sad apprehension”—and our determination can 
hardly become a matter of doubt. 

O Lord! assist us in our meditations, suffer us not 
to be overpowered by the tyranny of our passions; 
but remember “we are the clay and Thou art our 
Former.” Gracious Father! call Thou once more unto 
us in Thy accents of love, ‘‘ Return, O erring children,” 
and in the heart of every one of us do Thou place a 
tongue that shall reply with sincerity, *5 > SINS iA 
wombs nN “Here we are; we come to Thee, for 
Thou art the Lord our God.” 


15 « Tt is unworthy of man to serve God merely from fear; who- 
ever serves Him from this motive will be very far from arriving at 
the degree of piety which the prophets and the sages attained. None 
but vulgar-minded and uneducated persons serve God from motives 
of fear.” (Maim. Hilch. Tesh. x. 1). 

16 Jeremiah iii. 22. 
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THE DAY OF ATONEMENT THE IMAGE OF 
THE DAY OF OUR DEATH. 


Preached on the Afternoon of the Day of Atonement, 5611 (Sept. 16, 1850). 


“ Make me to know, O Lord, my end, and what is the measure of 
my days, so that I may know what a frail creature I am. Behold, 
Thou hast measured my days by a hand’s-breadth, and my whole 
career is as nothing before Thee; surely every man, how stable 
soever he may appear, is but vanity. Verily man passeth away like 
a shadow: he maketh an empty noise, he gathereth riches, and he 
knoweth not for whom he storeth them up. And now what have I 
to expect? O Lord, my hope is in Thee.—Psalm xxxix. 5, 6, 7, 8. 


To Thee, all-gracious and merciful Father! blessed 
and exalted be Thy name from now and evermore— 
to Thee be ascribed honour, glory, and praise! It is 
Thou “who givest strength to the weak,”! and 
sustainest us Thy children far beyond our merits, 
so that we are once more enabled to occupy 
our minds with serious reflections, suitable to the 
character of this sacred day. 


Beloved brethren, the day wears, the awful rites 


of DDN DY (the Day of Atonement) are drawing to 
a close, and we are about to pronounce for the last 
time the 9" (confession) and the mmn (supplica- 


1 Isaiah xl. 29, 
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tion) in the service of the bys. The voice of our 
Heavenly Parent has issued the decree for the present 
holy convocation, and He has vouchsafed to crown 
with His benediction the Day of Atonement, so as to 
render it to us not only a day of prayer, but also of 
profound meditation. It would indeed be difficult 
for us to resist the impulse of serious thought on an 
occasion like this, when we have drawn a curtain 
before us to shut out from our gaze the external 
world, its turmoil and its strife, when we have 
placed, as it were, a bridle on our inordinate desires, 
and when the throbbings of unruly passions have for 
a time been stilled within us. We are now in the 
proper frame of mind for deep religious meditation: 
our strength is brought low, our pride is mortified, 
our rebellious spirit is calmed by submission, and the 
arm of flesh, in which we are wont to place too much 
reliance, is weakened by reason of our fast. Shall 
we realize many of these sensations in a far greater 
degree at a future time, though probably not on 
the anniversary of the Day of Atonement? Yes, 
yes, beloved hearers; there will come a day for us all, 
for the pastor as well as the flock, when we shall be 
more weary and faint than we now are, when our 
senses will be languid, and all our powers prostrated ; 
when “the grasshopper shall be a burden and desire 
shall be extinguished, wy ma bN Dwn som ‘3 
because man goeth to his everlasting home; .... 
when the silver cord shall be snapped asunder, when the 
golden bowl shall be shattered, when the pitcher shall 
be broken at the fountain, and the wheel shall fall 
into the cistern; and when the dust shall return to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit shall go back unto 
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God who gave it.”? _ The words here quoted clearly- 
point to our last day upon the earth, a solemn time 
on which it behoves us all to have our thoughts at- 
the present hour firmly rivetted, for I shall endeavour” 
to show presently that the Day of Atonement is to 


be regarded by every Israelite as the image of the 
day of his death. 


Scripture does not inform us on what occasion and 


under what circumstances David composed the soul- 
stirring 39th Psalm, from which the text for this 


afternoon is taken; but it is not improbable that the 


grave sentiments which it contains were suggested to 
his mind on the solemnization of the D537 By’, when 
he kneeled before the sanctuary, and imbibed the 
impressive lessons on the vanity of the world, and the 
rapid flight of man’s earthly life—truths which the 
awful rites performed by the High Priest were so 
especially calculated to teach. The Psalmist gives us 
a short but descriptive account of the intense effect 
produced in him by these sentiments. He could 
neither speak nor pray;* but he gave himself up to 
serious thought on his relation to God and to eter- 
nity, on the few years he would be permitted to 
live upon the earth, and on the preparation he would 
be required to make for a future state. But did he 
put away these reflections, as many of us would do 
as soon as they arise in our minds? No, my 
hearers, long and earnestly did he ponder on the 
great tr apes until, as he himself tells us, ‘25pa mb on 
ws cyan sana “My heart burned ian me, a 
fire devoured me whilst I was meditating.” 4 He. at 
last finds re lief for his overburdened bed art in the 
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language of prayer, when he pours forth the sublime 
passage of the text, “ Make me to know, O Lord, my 
end, and what is the measure of my days, that I may 
become convinced how frail a creature I am. Behold 
Thou hast measured my days by a hand’s breadth, and 
my whole career is as nothing before Thee; surely every 
man, how stable soever he may appear, is but vanity. 
Verily man passes away like a shadow; he makes an 
empty noise, he gathers riches, and he knows not for 
whom he stores them up. And now what have I to 
expect? O Lord, my hope is in Thee.” 

To attempt to add a single word in the way of 
commentary or amplification to this outburst of heart- 
felt prayer would only impair, if anything could 
impair, its native force. Nor does it need any ad- 
dition from the pen of uninspired man, since it at 
once makes its way to the soul, convinces the under- 
standing, and effectually removes the bandage which 
many of us place over our eyes, so that we may not 
have occasion to contemplate our mortal end. More- 
over, the passage of the text recommends itself as a 
form of supplication which we might all do well to 
put up on each day of our lives; and if there be one 
occasion more than another, when it is especially 
incumbent upon us to join in the prayer of the Psalmist, 
and to bring to bear all our powers of reflection on 
the solemn truths which it contains, it must be on this 
day, brethren, when we are here ™ spb wns by spa 
“to make an atonement for our souls before the 
Lord,”* and to prepare ourselves to meet our holy 
and righteous Father in judgment. 


5 Numbers xxx. 50. 
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“ Make me to know, O Lord! my end and the 
measure of my days.” Why should the Psalmist pray 
to be constantly kept in mind of a fact which even 
children must know? Is there to be found under the 
sun any thinking being who is not perfectly aware, 
that as natural as it is to be born, so natural is it to 
die, or who is not fully convinced, not merely from 
what he hears, but also from what daily experience 
teaches him, that the course of human life is rapid 
and the period of its duration uncertain? Yes, bre- 
thren, we know all this full well in theory, but we heed 
it little in the practices of our lives, since too many of 
us think and act as though it were a theory and 
nothing more. We not only fail to take the proper 
means for bringing to our remembrance the serious 
fact that we must die, but we do not even like to be 
reminded that we are mortal; and there are to be 
found some men who have such a morbid fear of 
death, that they hardly dare trust themselves to 
accompany the remains of a relative or friend to their 
final resting-place, lest it should leave upon their minds 
too enduring an impression of God’s irreversible 
decree, WN “BY DNY ans “py “ dust thou art and 
unto dust shalt thou return.” ° 

We need not stop to enquire to what cause or causes 
our habitual indisposition to ponder on the momentous 
facts that man’s years are few and fleeting, and that 
the hour of death is uncertain, is to be ascribed; but 
it is most earnestly to be hoped that to-day we may all 
be prepared to overcome this repugnance, or we shall 
assuredly fail to derive from the gracious institution of 
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the p55 py, the spiritual advantages which it 
is intended to confer upon every son and daughter 
of the house of Israel. I have already said, that the 
Day of Atonement is to be regarded as the image of 
our last day upon the earth, and no stronger voucher 
needs be put forth on behalf of this assertion than that 
which is found in the spirit and in the letter of the 
entire liturgy appointed to be read on the miss7 ny- 
Tt can hardly have escaped the notice of any worship- 
per that in the pasy (inaugural service) recited last 
evening, in the PMY (morning service) and the 

DY (additional service) read to-day, and most espe- 
cially in the myI (concluding service) with which 
our Atonement prayers and supplications will pre- 
sently terminate, are found the confessions of the 
dying, as well as the passages containing the awful 
truths to be pronounced by the Minister or by him 
who is watching near the mortal couch, when the soul 
of a departing Israelite is about to wing its flight to 
the realms of eternity. Now let it not be supposed, 
brethren, that the similarity which we discover between 
a portion of each service of the Day of Atonement and 
the prayers and confessions that proceed from the lips 
of the dying Jew, is a mere matter of accident. The 
case is very different. Our wise and pious ancestors 
who composed these formularies of prayer had their 
thoughts fully bent on the great religious dogma to 
which the sacred Day of Atonement directly points— 
that the Lord will not put away sin for which the 
atonement of sincere repentance has not been made. 
“ Those who were sentenced to death by the Beth-din, 
or who were sentenced to be scourged, did not make 
atonement by their death or by their corporal punish- 
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ment, unless they repented and made confession” (Yod 
Hachazaka. Hilchoth Teshuba.i. 3); “The Day of 
Kippur and death make atonement, provided the 
sinner be penitent (Mishna Yomah. viii. 8).” Now as 
melancholy experience had impressed our ancient 
fathers with the conviction that speech, and sight, 
and even reason itself do not unfrequently desert 
the dying man long before the pulse of vitality ceases 
to throb, they deemed it an imperative duty to blend 
the service which is recited at our mortal hour with 
the penitential liturgy of this day,so that every Jewish 
worshipper might have the opportunity afforded to 
him of making his peace with God on the []\55F Dy’, 
as though it were his final day upon the earth, and of 
guarding himself against an unexpected summons, 
like that conveyed by the Prophet Isaiah to the king 
of Judah, which might find him unprepared to meet 
the Lord in eternal judgment. 

The Day of Atonement is mercifully appointed to 
wean us from temptation, to induce us to sacrifice 
every unhallowed desire at the shrine of religion, to 
cleanse us from our iniquities, and so to attune our 
hearts to prayer that our supplications may be met 
by the gracious reply from the throne of the Al- 
mighty: “I have blotted out thy transgressions as 
a cloud, and as a thick cloud thy sins: come back unto 
me, for I have redeemed thee.”*® Now if we take 
this to mind, and at the same time reflect that when 
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the:hour for our departure from the earth arrives, we 
shall desire nothing more earnestly than that the goer 
effects which the piss“ ny is intended to operate, 
may have been produced in us, and that our spirits may 
be cheered by the accents of divine consolation and 
hope—we shall not be at loss to discover why the 
Day of Atonement should have been regarded by all 
pious Jews as the image of the day of their death. 
As often as the anniversary of this sacred institution 
came round, so often did our ancestors learn a salutary 
lesson how to die; and that this important instruction 
might be the more indelibly impressed on their minds 
during the Day of Atonement, they instituted the 
practice, at a period so remote that its origin cannot 
now with certainty be traced, to repair to their ceme- 
teries a few hours prior to the inauguration of the fast,° 
and to meditate near the ashes of their beloved ones 
on the comparative nothingness of human life which 
a breath might extinguish. Here, secluded as it were 
from the busy world, and no longer deceived by the 
tinsel with which it is decked out, and the flattering 
expectations which it excites, they truly read the 
history of mortals in the forcible words of our text: 
“ Man’s days are measured by a hand’s breadth; his 
entire career is as nothing; he passes away like a 
shadow; he makes an empty noise, he gathers riches, 
and knows not for whom he hoards ons up;” and 
here they feelingly participated in the sentiments of 
David, exclaiming, “ And now what have I to expect? 
O Lord! my hope is in Thee.” And, brethren, these 
were not idle reflections, to be discharged from the mind 
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as quickly as they were imbibed, nor were they without 
their practical effects: before our fathers proceeded 
to the Synagogue to join in the service of the Day of 
Atonement—the image of the day of death—they 
sought out every neighbour whom they might have 
injured to make him full reparation, him whom they 
might have offended to solicit his forgiveness,” and 
him against whom they had borne enmity for wrongs 
inflicted to hold out to him the hand of reconciliation ; 
and thus, at peace with man, they proceeded to present 
their Atonement offering of sincere repentance, to 
make their peace with foii and to prepare them- 
selves to die. 

Say, brethren, are we to look upon those ancient cus- 
toms as superstitious or as approximating to asceticism? 
Far, far from us be such a thought! They bear faithful 
evidence of the spirit of the holy day on which we 
are assembled; and as far as they go, they bring us to 
recognise the merciful dispensation of Providence, 
that we are forbidden to pass our years as though we 
were in a constant dream; that we are to be made to 
feel by means of the solemnities of the Day of 
Atonement, that we are not what the promptings of 
pride whisper, and what the adulation of our fellow- 
creatures is ever ready to proclaim us to be; but that 
we are what our text declares, “frail creatures, 
whose days are measured by a hand’s breadth,” in 
other words, that “ we are dust, and unto dust we 
must return.” 
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The Yom Kippur does not atone for any sin which a man 
may have committed against his neighbour, until the sinner has 
appeased the neighbour whom he has wronged (Mishna Yoma 8. 9). 
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Tf there be any amongst us, who may be disposed 
to ask whether we indeed require to have these anti- 
quated truisms rehearsed to us, and whether we 
stand in need of the monitions of the text in order 
to induce us to solemnize the D™\5D" py in the 
plenitude of its sacred spirit, let us endeavour to deter- 
mine this question by means of our own experience 
and of the recollection of the conduct which we are 
wont to pursue. Since the establishment of our con- 
gregation, | believe that this is the ninth f]\557 DY 
on which we have met together to make our Atone- 
ment before the Lord; and as each celebration of the 
day has registered a year on the dial of time past, we 
are reminded that nine years of our lives—O what an 
important section of the brief space of time allotted to 
us!—have passed away from our grasp. Externally, 
this period has wrought much, and has told its 
tale upon every congregant; but, dear brethren, what 
has it worked for our inner life? Has it purified us 
from the defilement of sin? Has it witnessed the 
accomplishment of the many promises which we 
have solemnly registered before God from one DY 
man to another? In fine, has it improved our 
moral state? As every heart has its own secrets, all 
that can be expected is, that we should return an answer 
to satisfy our own consciences. Now if our Atone- 
ment services have produced in us all this good, or even 
a considerable portion of it, we need be under no sad 
apprehensions when we are reminded in the words of the 
Psalmist, “that our days are measured by a hand’s 
breadth, and that our whole life is like a shadow.” 
But if there be amongst us, brethren, those to whom 
nine days of atonement have proved so many moral 
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blanks, and who have not earnestly striven to remove 
themselves from the path of iniquity, to repent. of 
their misdeeds, and to make their peace with God, 
they cannot reasonably deny that they stand in extreme 
need of having the grave truths of the text rehearsed 
to them, so that they may be warned in the words of 
the Prophet, not to continue to “draw out iniquity 
as a long cable," and so that they may be duly cau- 
tioned not to close their ears and alienate their 
hearts, when they are this day affectionately exhorted 
by the gracious Parent vf mankind to come back 
penitently unto Him against whom they have sinned. 

It is not surely assuming too much, when I assert 
on your behalf, brethren, and on mine own, that we 
all sincerely hope to make our peace with God, before 
we are called to final judgment. I may even go fur- 
ther—that we desire to effect this important object 
on the present day. The conclusion is inevitable; or 
why are we met here? Now what are the obstacles 
which stand in our way? Let the Holy Prophet of 
Judah answer our question. “ Your iniquities have 
made a separation between you and your God, 
and your sins have caused Him to hide His face 
from you, so that He does not regard you.”” We 
must remove this wall, this stumbling-block, these 
sins, or we might as well have remained at home and 
have laboured at our worldly vocations, for the moral 
work which we come here to perform will not be 
accomplished. It is not for me, sinner as I myself am 
before the Lord, to question any man concerning the 
particular transgressions which separate him to-day 
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from the Almighty; but I may reasonably infer that 
there are two especial sins, which attach more or less 
to all of us, and which prevent us from converting 
this merciful [|y)557 py into a spiritual blessing. 
The first is our stiff-neckedness induced by Pride, 
which closes all the avenues to our hearts against the 
affectionate appeals which the Lord now makes to us 
to forsake our evil ways. We know that we are cul- 
pable, we know that our merciful Father admonishes 
us for our real and permanent benefit; but we cannot, 
or rather we will not, bend our proud spirits to His 
Supreme will. But say, brethren, shall we continue 
to persevere in this impious warfare, and measure our 
strength against the omnipotence of the Lord, when 
we read in the text a faithful description of our end? 
Shall we whose “ days are meted out by a hand’s 
- breadth, whose whole career is as nothing, and who 
pass away like a shadow” contend with our Maker, 
our Sovereign, and our Judge? Shall we who are 
but clay in the hands of the potter, ° be proud and 
obdurate? No, no, brethren, let us ponder on our 
ways, let us think on our end, which this holy day 
_prefigures; and let us prostrate ourselves at the foot- 
stool of the Lord, thanking Him from the depths of 
our hearts, for reminding us through His inspired 
Psalmist of what we really are, and let us make our 
peace with our supremely righteous Father, and ob- 
tain His forgiveness before the sun goeth down. 
Our second predominant sin is Cupidity. God has 
given us of “ the dew of Heaven and of the fatness of 
the earth,” and has enabled us to obtain all that is 
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necessary for contentment and happiness, by means of 
our industry, our talents, our enterprise, and our 
prudent management. But, alas! our covetousness 
knows no bounds, and in our desire to obtain wealth, 
we occasionally sin against many of the Divine laws, 
and, in some instances, we openly violate the fourth 
great commandment—Remember the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy. Now as the doctrine put forth 
by the Prophet in the Haphtarah (prophetical por- 
tion) appointed to be read on tae morning of 4)})3— 
that in order to make our fast acceptable, we must 
hallow the seventh day—is too plain to admit of a 
second interpretation, we have sought to ease our 
consciences of a burden by persuading ourselves that 
we here sin from necessity and not choice; and per- 
haps there be some who may have resolved, that if it 
should please the Lord to spare them for a year or 
two, they would forsake their sin, and no longer suffer 
the heinous transgression of Sabbath- breaking to inter- 
pose between them and the acceptance of their Atone- 
ment offering. If some have carried this pious reso- 
lution into effect, there are unhappily others who have 
failed to do so, and the latter might reasonably be 
asked whether they have not by this time seen the 
iniquity and the folly of their course? Do they 
seriously believe, that if they can permit themselves 
to commit this sin from week to week for so many 
years, at the sacrifice of making their Atonement 
before God and of obtaining His forgiveness, the day 
willever come when they shall be disposed to say, We 
have enough? Or do they imagine that the way to 
wean themselves from a particular sinful propensity is 
to give it more and more indulgence? When therefore 
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the momentous truths contained in the text are ad- 
dressed to our hearts, we ought to question ourselves 
thus:—“ For what am I perpetually striving, for 
what am I subjecting myself to the severe reprimands 
of conscience, for what am I sacrificing the greatest 
prize that humanity can obtain, that of making atone- 
ment for my soul before the Lord? Why, for the very 
things of which my end, so forcibly described by the 
Psalmist, will wholly deprive me! For gold I struggle 
and toil, for gold I give up the approval and the favor 
of my Creator, for gold I wreck my peace of mind; 
and yet the servant of God speaketh truly when he 
says, MSDN 9 yt nb say’ ‘ Man amasseth riches, 
yet he knoweth not for whom he storeth them up.’ 
But though I wot not who shall inherit nor to what 
purposes will be applied the riches, to obtain which I 
am making such fearful sacrifices, this I do know, 
that my days on the earth are measured by a hand’s 
breath, and that I am passing away like a shadow.” 
When we thus commune with ourselves, and when we 
view earthly riches by the faithful light reflected from 
the passage of our text, we ought not to hesitate fora 
moment to immolate our habitual sin of cupidity at 
the shrine of religion, and to make our peace with 
God before the sun goeth down. 

And now, brethren, a serious word to us all. I go to 
pray for myself and my household, and for you, beloved 
congregants, and the members of your families, in the 
supplication of nby). At the closeof thissolemn service, 
and immediately prior to the sounding of the Shophar, 
we shall hear read some lines of awful import : and 
let us heed them well, since they contain the self- 
same words which will fall upon our ears when the 
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separation is about to take place between our body~ 
and our spirit. Brethren, as at our last day upon: 
the earth we shall view external things in a far 
different light from that in which we regard them 
in the season of health and vigour and worldly pro- 
sperity; so let us pray of God, that when the image of 
our death is presented to us in the close of this Day 
of Atonement, we may be disposed to estimate our 
inner and our outward life as if we were lying on 
our mortal couch. As when we hear tke thrilling: 
sounds of the ypw on our last day, we shall earnestly 
desire to cheer our souls with the reflection that we 
have walked in the light of the Lord, and performed 
His holy will, that we have been good parents and 
children, faithful husbands and wives, generous 
friends to the widow, the orphan, the poor, and 
the stranger, earnest supporters of the Synagogue, 
the school-house, the dispensary, and the hospital, 
and that we have dealt out benevolence in proportion 
to the means which we possessed ; so let the conclu- 
sion of the mbys this evening find us fully and 
sincerely determined to practise all these Jewish 
duties from now to the last day of our lives. And, 
brethren, if we shall take upon ourselves those pious 
resolutions, and faithfully carry theminto effect, we shall 
indeed have cause to rejoice in the present DA37 By, 
which has brought back the strayed sheep of the 
house of Israel, unto God our merciful Shepherd, our 
gracious and loving Father. We may then send up 
an universal Hallelujah to the Lord, who at the close 
of our Atonement service will greet usin the cheering 
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bread in joy, and drink thy wine with a cheerful 
heart, for God hath now accepted thy work.” 


And now, gracious Father in heaven, suffer us to 
commune with Thee once more in prayer. Be with us 
at our going forth, as Thou hast been with us on our 
coming in, and permit not the good impressions, 
which Thou hast been pleased- to make upon our 
hearts this day, to be effaced or weakened, when we 
shall again mingle in the business of the world. O 
Lord, pardon our sins! O Lord, remove far from 
us our transgressions! O Lord, accept our prayers 
and our fast, and account us worthy of Thy divine 
favour and love! 

Bless unto us, O Lord, the year on which we have 
now entered, andmay it proveunto us and unto all Israel 
a year of spiritual regeneration! Bless the fruit of the 
earth and the fruit of the womb, and satisfy us with 
Thy goodness! Be Thou a husband to the widow; be 
Thou a Father to the orphan; be Thou eyes to the 
blind, feet to the lame, health to the sick, consolation 
to the bereaved, and a gracious benefactor to us all! 

To Thy merciful protection, O Lord, we commit 
ourselves, our wives, our children, our parents, and 
those whom we cherish with affection, during the 
current year: O spare and guard us, and preserve us 
for each other, for in Thee alone is help. Hold up 
our goings in Thy path, and suffer not our feet to 
stumble. Direct us with Thy counsel, and illumine 
our minds with Thy celestial light: vouchsafe to 
bestow upon us our daily bread, and dispose us to 
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receive Thy gift with gratitude, and to enjoy it im 
contentment. And from this day and henceforward, 
be Thou with this congregation and with all Israel, 
and bless us, Almighty Father, even all of us together, 
in the light of Thy countenance. 

Hear our voice, O Lord, our God! Have mercy and 
compassion upon us, and remember that we are but 
dust! Open Thou the gates of heaven to receive our 
supplications; and grant that this hour may be the 


hour of mercy and an acceptable time before Thee! 
Amen. . 
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